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AUTHOR’S PREFACE TO THE 
SECOND EDITION 


The present volume first appeared at Easter, 1908, 
and since that time has been translated into Italian by 
G. Bonaccorsi (L’Eucarestia e la Pemtenza, Firenze, 
1909), and into French by M. DEcKER and E. RIcarpD 
(L’Eucharistie et la Pémttence, Paris, 1910, Lecoffre). 
The impression that its publication created is best evi- 
denced by the many, and in part very searching and 
scholarly criticisms which it received. Among these 
may be mentioned: STROHSACKER in the Revue Béné- 
dictine, 1908, p. 534-530, STRUCKMANN in the Theol. 
Revue, 1908, p. 414-419, STUFLER in the Zeitschrift 
fiir kath. Theologie, 1908, p. 536-544, HOLLER in the 
Theol.-praktische Quartalschrift of Linz, 1909, p. 618- 
624, and VACANDARD in the Revue du Clergé Francais, 
1909, p. 385-416. With the help afforded by these and 
other criticisms, the author undertook a thorough re- 
vision of his work. The present edition contains some 
fifty pages more than the first. Three paragraphs have 
been entirely recast. In §3, the latest researches of 
liberal Protestants on the institution of the Eucharist 
are now given at length, and their validity examined ; 
in §4, the author assumes another and stronger posi- 
tion in regard to the WIELAND-DorScH controversy on 
the essence of the sacrifice of the Mass; in §8 (§7 of 
the first edition) the forgiveness of capital sins in 
Christian antiquity is reconsidered in the light of the 
objections raised by STUFLER, especially the testimony 
of Hermas, Irenzeus, Origen, and Cyprian on this sub- 
ject. Whether STuFLer will now regard my attitude 
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more favorably is rather doubtful. For him the ques- 
tion has been dogmatically settled and hence he is in- 
accessible to argument even in subordinate details. 
An entirely new paragraph has been incorporated in 
this edition, which we think will be welcomed by many, 
namely, on the Frequency of, and the Dispositions Re- 
quired for, Communion in the Early Church. 

“ Nihil veritas erubescit nist solummodo abscondi,” 
wrote Tertullian on one occasion (C. Valent., 3), and 
no less an authority than Leo XIII has said that this 
utterance is as true to-day as it was when it was made. | 
The author of the present volume had no other aim 
than to serve the truth, and thereby glorify God and 
His Church. . 

THE AUTHOR. 

Bonn, March, 1910. , 
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EUCHARIST AND PENANCE 
IN THE FIRST SIX CENTURIES 


PART I 
THE HOLY EUCHARIST 


§ 1. The Real Presence of Christ in the Holy Eucha- 
rist 


Bibliography: — 

CaTHOLIC.— SCHANZ, Die Lehre des hl. Augustinus tiber dite 
Euchoristie, in Theol. Quartalschr. for 1896, p. 79-115. NAEGLE, 
Die Eucharistielehre des hl. Johannes Chrysostomus, Freiburg, 
1900. SCHEIWILER, Die Elemente der Eucharistie in den ersten 
drei Jahrhunderten, Mainz, 1903. STRUCKMANN, Die Gegenwart 
Christi in der hetligen Eucharistie nach den schriftlichen Quellen 
der vornicanischen Zeit, Vienna, 1905. BLANK, Die Lehre des hl. 
Augustinus vom Sakramente der Eucharistie, Paderborn, 1906. 
K. Anam, Die Eucharistielehre aes hl. Augustin (Forsch. VIII, 
1), Paderborn, 1908. Batirrot, Etudes d’histoire et de théologie 
posstive, II: L’Eucharistie, la présence réelle et la transsubstan- 
tiation, 3rd ed., Paris, 1906. 

PROTESTANT.— SteITZ, Die Abendmahlslehre der griechtschen 
Kirche in threr geschichtlchen Entwicklung, in the Jahrbicher 
fiir deutsche Theologie, IX-XIII, 1864-1868. Harnack, History 
of Dogma. The English translation of Harnack’s work is from 
the 3rd German edition.. All the quotations taken from the 4th 
edition are to be read in the German text only [Tr. N.] Loors, 
art. Abendmahl II in Hauck’s Realensykl. f. prot. Theol. und 
Kirche, Vol. I, 3rd ed., 38 ff. 


1. During the past twenty years the Holy Eucharist 
has been the subject of much study and discussion, 
and to-day the controversy centers around the same 
point that occupied theologians in the days of the 
Reformation. They are still divided between realism 
and symbolism. We may say, however, that present- 
day Protestants generally grant, with more readiness 
than the Protestant theologians of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, that realism, that is the doctrine of the real pres- 
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ence of our Lord in the Holy Eucharist, prevails 
in the writings of the first three centuries. BATIFFOL 
goes too far when he says that the history of dogma, 
which in regard to other questions occasioned so many 
difficulties, brought us a real gain in this matter, inas- 
much as the old-time Protestants, who were enthu- 
siastic adherents of the symbolism of STEITz, have 
been thoroughly dispossessed (éconduits) by the criti- 
cal study of the Fathers. The learned French savant 
is, however, mistaken if he believes that present-day 
Protestants regard Origen as practically the only 
symbolist of the early Church. They have not yet ad- 
vanced quite as far as that. Let us examine the wit- 
nesses of tradition one by one. 

2. Appeal can scarcely be made to the “ Doctrine of 
the Twelve Apostles” to prove the Real Presence, for 
according to this work the sacrament consists merely 
in the breaking of bread and in thanksgiving. In the 
14th chapter we read: “On the Lord’s day do ye 
gather together, break bread, and give thanks after 
having confessed your transgressions.”’ The prayers 
recorded in chapters 9 and 10 speak of the Eucharist 
as “spiritual food and drink,” and declare it to be 
productive of eternal life; only the baptized can par- 
take of it. But that it is the body and the blood of 
Christ and a memorial of His passion is nowhere af- 
firmed. It is true, the formula for the consecration 
of the chalice: “We give Thee thanks, our Father, 
for the holy vine of David, thy servant” (9, 2), might 
be understood as referring to the blood of Christ, since 
CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA speaks of Christ as “ Him 
who pours the wine, the blood of the vine of David, 
upon our wounded souls,” 4 and because Christ is called 
by Origen 2 “ the true vine springing from the root of 
David.” The text of the Didache remains obscure and 


2 Quis dives salv., c. 29. 2 Hom. in Jud., 6, 2. 
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is made still more so by what follows: “. . . which 
[vine] Thou hast made known to us, through Jesus, 
Thy Son.” HEHN, therefore, goes too far when he 
declares that “the Didache undoubtedly presupposes 
belief in the Real Presence.” * Perhaps StrucCKMANN 
also affirms too much when he tells us that “ the 
Didache saw in the Eucharist something more than a 
symbol” (p. 15). We are satisfied with saying, Non 
liquet.* 

3. On the other hand, St. Ignatius is an excellent 
witness for the doctrine of the Real Presence of 
Christ in the Eucharist. It cannot be denied indeed 
that he often speaks of the flesh and blood of Christ 
in a figurative sense. Thus, for example, he says in 
his letter to the Romans (7, 3): “I desire the bread 
of God, which is the flesh of Jesus Christ, who was 
of the seed of David, and I desire to drink His 
blood, which is incorruptible love.” FuNK explains 
these words as follows: “ The context makes it clear 
that Ignatius is speaking of union with Christ, or of 
the enjoyment of God in heaven, using images bor- 
rowed from the Eucharist.” © Ignatius also employs 
figurative language in Trall. 8, 1: “ Be ye renewed 
in faith, which is the flesh of the Lord, and in love, 
which is the blood of Jesus Christ.” But there 1s one 
passage which cannot be tmterpreted figuratively, 
namely, Smyrn. 7, 1: “ They [the Docetz] abstain 
from the Eucharist and from prayer, because they 
confess not the Eucharist to be the flesh of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, which [flesh] suffered for our sins, and 


which the Father raised 


Die Einsetzung des 
Abendmahls (1900), p. 172. 

For more details in regard to 
the prayers in chapters 9 and 10 of 
the Didache, see below, 99-101. 

& Patres Apostolict, I, 1261. 

CIgnatius adds: Zuvépeper Se 


hetligen 


up by His goodness.” ® 


avrois, dyaray, va Kat dva- 
orwow. *Avyaray here has the 
same meaning as dydmrny rrovety, 
which he uses in other places. At 
this period it was customary to cele- 
brate the Eucharist in connection 
with the love-feast, or, to render 
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In regard to this text, two remarks must be made. 
The author says, first of all, that the Gnostics ab- 
stained from the Eucharist. Now if they had con- 
sidered the Eucharist merely as a memorial of Christ’s 
passion, why should they have declined to take part 
in it? Evidently, they understood it to be the flesh 
of the Lord, which, as Docete, they had to reject. 
Then St. Ignatius goes on to say that, according to 
the belief of the Church, the Eucharist is the flesh of 
Christ which suffered for our sins and was raised up 
by the Father. He could hardly have employed more 
definite language than this. Yet ANDERSEN interprets 
the passage differently. The Gnostics, he says, “ ab- 
stain from the Eucharist and from prayer; but the 
Eucharist signifies the meeting of the faithful, as is 
evident from the words, ‘and from prayer.’ The 
meaning, therefore, is: They hold themselves aloof 
from thanksgiving and prayer, because they do not 
consider the assembly of the faithful, presided over 
by the bishop, to be the ‘flesh of Jesus Christ.’ ”? 
I am surprised that BATIFFOL (p. 124), adopts this 
absolutely indefensible interpretation. Had it been 
the intention of Ignatius to declare that the assembly 
of Christians was the body of Christ, he might have 
employed the expression, “the flesh of Christ” in 
place of “the body of Christ.” But in this case, he 
would never have appended the words: “ which [flesh] 
suffered for our sins, and which the Father raised up 
by His goodness.” STRUCKMANN (p. 35) has under- 
stood this correctly. 

HarRNAcK ® grants that Ignatius in Smyrn. 7, 1 ap- 
pears to express himself in a strictly realistic sense, 
but declares: ‘“ Many passages, however, show that 


the meaning of St. Ignatius’ text 7™Das Abendmahl in den swet 
even more accurately, Eucharist and ersten Jahrh., p. 212 £. 
love-feast were identical. 8 Lehrb. d. Dogmengesch, I, 4th 


ed. 233. 
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Ignatius was far from having such a conception, and 
rather thought as John did.” The passages he has in 
mind are the two already mentioned (Rom. 7, 3 and 
Trail. 8, 1), and Philad. 5, 1: zpoodvyav +o edayyedin ws 
gapxi “Inoov. . Loors also says: “ Ignatius’ conception 
of the Last Supper is not purely symbolical, yet it 
would be hasty to conclude that he meant to teach the 
real presence of the transfigured body and blood of 
Christ.” Beyond this nothing can be argued with cer- 
tainty (p. 40). Von Der Goitz® and STAHL ?° fol- 
low STEITZ in interpreting all the passages of Ignatius. 
which bear upon the Eucharist in a spiritual sense. 
Neither of these two writers, however, examines the 
question very closely. On the other hand, JoHANN 
HoFFMANN is candid enough to admit that Smyrn. 7, 1 
must be taken literally. “The case is identical,” he 
writes,’ “when he [Ignatius], in bold and striking 
language, describes the odp§ of Christ as that flesh 
which suffered for our sins and which was raised up 
by God. The fair-minded reader must take these 
statements literally, because the expressions chosen are 
more realistic than would otherwise have been neces- 
sary. Had Ignatius intended them to be taken figura- 
. tively, he would never have employed a mode of speech 
from which the very opposite meaning can be drawn.” 

4. ST. JUSTIN, in a well known passage of his writ- 
ings is an incontestable witness in favor of the Real 
Presence. The passage (Apol. I, 66) reads: ‘“ Not 
as common bread and common drink do we re- 
ceive this; but like as Jesus Christ, our Saviour, hav- 
ing been made flesh by the word of God (84 Adyov Geow), 
assumed both flesh and blood for our salvation, so have 
we been taught that the food which is blessed by the 
prayer of His word (ryv 8 eiyis Adyou tod wap’ avrov 

8 Ignatius von Antioch als Christ und Theologe (1894), 71-74. 


1° Patristische Untersuchungen (1901), 121 ff. 
4 Das Abendmahi im Urchristentum, Berlin, 1903, p. 164 £. 
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ebyapiaTnOeioay tpopyv) and from which our flesh and 
blood by transmutation (xara peraBoAnv), are nourished, 
is the flesh and blood of that Jesus who was made 
flesh.” Even Harnack is forced to confess (loc. 
cit.): “It cannot be denied that Justin presupposes 
the identity, miraculously produced by the Logos, of 
the consecrated bread and the body he has assumed.” 
SEMISCH, whose exposition of the doctrine of St. 
Justin remains to this day the most thorough and ade- 
quate, writes: 1% “ The Reformed Church has no rea- 
son for appealing to the words of Justin in support of 
its interpretation of the Last Supper. . . . The paral- 
lel which Justin draws between the Incarnation of 
Jesus and the Eucharistic act, makes it absolutely 
necessary to take the bread and wine of the Eucharistic 
celebration im a real sense for the body and blood of 
Christ, even as the flesh of the incarnate Saviour was 
real.” Loors also declares (p. 41): “Here it is 
clear that Justin regards the ebyapornfeioa tpody as body 
and blood of Christ, as a doctrine to be held by all 
Christians.” 

5. A no less tmportant witness 1s Ireneus. In his 
chief work against the Gnostics he argues against these 
heretics precisely from the teaching of the Church in 
regard to the Eucharist (Adv. Haer., IV, 18, 4-5). 
“ How can they believe,” he writes, “ that this bread, 
over which thanks have been given, is the body of their 
Lord, and that the cup contains His blood, if they do 
not acknowledge Him as the Son of the Creator of the 
world?”’ This clearly means: the Gnostics deny that 
Christ is the Son of the Creator; but if He is not the 
Son of the Creator, then He cannot transform the 
bread into His own body, since it is not His. “ Then, 
again,” Irenzeus continues, “ how can they assert that 


18 Justin der Martyrer, eine Monographie, Breslau, 1840, II, 
kirchen- und dogmengeschichtliche 438. 
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our flesh, which is nourished with the body of the Lord 
and with His blood, becomes corrupted, and does not 
partake of life?’’ The Gnostics denied the resurrec- 
tion of the body, and by this denial, as Irenzeus re- 
marks, placed themselves in contradiction to the ecclesi- 
astical doctrine of the Eucharist, which they them- 
selves admitted. 

In another passage (Adv. Haer., V, 2, 2-3), Irenzeus 
says that Christ declared the chalice to be His own 
blood (ala iSwv) and the bread, His own body (tov 
copa), and that our flesh is nourished by the body and 
blood of the Lord and is a member of Him (ry odpxa 

. Grd Tov cwpatos Kal aipatos Tov Kupiov Tpehopévyy Kal 
pédos abrov trdpxyovoav). How could he have expressed 
himself more precisely and explicitly? No wonder 
Loors declares (p. 48), that Irenzus held the same 
belief as Justin in regard to the Eucharist, but ex- 
pressed this belief, which was generally received in 
the Christian communities, in terms having a decidedly 
physical tinge. Yet Steirz (IX, 465 ff.) believed 
that the Reformation doctrine on the Eucharist can be 
found in the writings of Irenzus (!). 

Thus the three most renowned writers of the sec- 
ond century, namely, Ignatius, Justin, and Irenzus, 
clearly affirm the Real Presence of Christ in the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

6. The two Alexandrian writers, CLEMENT and 
ORIGEN, must be studied together, for their conception 
of the Eucharist is substantially identical, though 
Origen expresses himself far more definitely than 
Clement. Both writers positively insist on the umt- 
versal belief of the Church that the Lord offers us His 
body to eat and His blood to drink, and that this 
nourishment ensures immortality. CLEMENT writes: *® 
“The mixture of drink and the Logos is called 

18 Paed., II, 2 (Migne, P.G., VIII, 411). 
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Eucharist, a praiseworthy and glorious gift of grace. 
And those who believingly partake of it, are sanctified 
both in body and soul, since the will of the Father 
unites in a mystical manner this divine mixture, man 
consisting of soul and body, with the Holy Ghost and 
the Logos. For as the Holy Spirit truly indwells 
in the soul which is inspired by Him, so also the flesh, 
for whose sake the Word became flesh, indwells in the ° 
Word.” In another passage Clement alludes to the 
conclusion of the parable of the Good Samaritan and 
remarks: “He [Christ] it is who pours into our 
wounded souls wine, the blood of David’s vine.” 
Origen writes:14 “ But we give thanks to the Crea- 
tor of the universe, and we eat the loaves presented 
amid thanksgiving and prayer after they have become 
a certain body, which is sacred through prayer and 
sanctifies those who partake of it with a good con- 
science.” 15 Andagain: ‘Itmust be remarked, first of 
all, that He [Jesus], before He gave the blessed loaves 
to the Apostles, that they might distribute them to the 
multitude, healed the sick, so that they might partake 
of the consecrated loaves in perfect health. For those 
who are still sick cannot receive the bread blessed by 
Jesus. They should take to heart the words: Let a 
man prove himself, and so let him eat of that bread, 
etc. (1 Cor. 11, 28.) Should any one disregard 
these words and presumptuously taste the bread of the 
Lord and His chalice, he becomes weak, or sick, or 
even dies, stupefied, as it were, by the power of the 
bread.” 16 And again: ‘“ You who are wont to as- 
sist at the Divine Mysteries, know how, when you re- 
ceive the body of the Lord, you take reverent care, lest 

4 Quis dives salv., ch. 29. Sa rhy =oebyhy adyiby re Kal 

1% Contra Cels., VIII, 33: wat dyidfor rods tywis xwpobécews 
rovs per’ evxapiorlas cal ebx7ns x xpwpuédvous. 


THs éwt rots Sobeiot mpocayouévous 16Hom. in Matt., X, 25. 
Gprovs écblouey capa ‘yevouévous 
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any particle of it should fall to the ground and a por- 
tion of the consecrated gift escape you. You con- 
sider it a crime—and rightly so—if any particle 
thereof fall down through negligence.” 17 

There are other passages in the writings of Clement, 
and especially in those of Origen, in which “ the body 
and blood” of the Lord in the Eucharist are inter- 
preted allegorically as the teaching of Christ by which 
our souls are nourished. Such a meaning we find es- 
pecially in Strom. V, 10: “By milk is no doubt un- 
derstood catechetical instruction, which forms the first 
food, as it were, of the soul; whereas meat is mystic 
contemplation; this 1s the flesh and the blood of the 
Word, namely, understanding of the divine power and 
essence. . . . For so He imparts Himself to those who 
partake of this food in a spiritual manner; as the 
soul nourishes itself, according to the truth-loving 
Plato. For the meat and drink of the divine Word 
is the knowledge of His divine essence.” Origen 
expresses himself in still clearer terms: ‘“ That bread 
which God the Word (Deus verbum) owns to be His 
body, is the Word which nourishes the soul, the Word 
which proceeds from God the Word (verbum de deo 
verbo procedens), and that bread from heavenly bread 
which is placed upon the table, of which it is written: 
Thou hast prepared a table before me, against them 
that afflict me. (Ps. 22, 5). And that drink which 
God the Word owns to be His blood, is the word which 
saturates and inebriates the hearts of those that drink 
it, the drink in that cup, of which it is said: How 
goodly is thy inebriating chalice (1b.). . . . Not that 
visible bread which He held in His hands, did the 
Divine Logos call Hts body, but the word, in the mys- 
tery of which the bread was to be broken. Not that 
visible drink did He call His blood, but the word, in the 


17 Hom. in Exod., 13, 3. 
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mystery of which this drink was to be poured out. 
For the body of the Divine Logos or His blood, what 
else can they be than the word which nourishes and the 
word which gladdens the hearts? ” 18 

Such declarations as the foregoing occur frequently 
in the writings of Origen.4® He also expressly states 
that the blood of Christ can be drunk in a twofold man- 
ner, namely, “ sacramentally ” (sacramentorum ritu), 
and “ when we receive His life-giving words.” 2° He 
describes the literal interpretation of Holy Com- 
munion as the one commonly held in the Church 
(xoworépa), and says it is the conception of simple 
souls.21 He calls the symbolical interpretation more 
worthy of God, and says it is held by the learned.?? 
Both interpretations, he grants, are permissible, 
though a higher place is to be assigned to the sym- 
bolical.24 Thus it is that on one occasion he calls 
the Eucharist “ the typical and symbolical body ” and 
marks it as the opinion of the simple that the Eucharist 
as such sanctifies. His own interpretation he sets 
forth in this wise: “So we are not deprived of any 
good by failing to eat of the bread consecrated by the 
word of God and prayer, any more than we gain any 
good by the mere eating of this bread. For the real 


18 Serm. in Mati., 85. 

19 STRUCKMANN gives a most serv- 
iceable list of them in his work Die 
Gegenwart Christi, etc., pp. 158-194. 

* Hom. in Num., 16, 9. 

* dxepatdrepot: In Matth., 11, 143 
Qxdovcrepoc: In Ioann., 32, 24, al. 
16. 

% gevorépa: In Ioann., bl. c.; pru- 
denttores: Serm. in Matth., 86. 

% That this is Origen’s meaning 
cannot be doubted. Prosst (Theol. 
Quartalschr., 1864, p. 464) and 
StRUCKMANN (p. 187 and 194) are 
of the same opinion. Compare es- 
pecially Serm. in Matt., 86: “ Et 


quod dicit: Accipiens Iesus panem, 
similiter et calicem, qui parvulus 
quidem est in Christo et in Christo 
adhuc carnalis, intellegit communt- 
ter; prudentior autem quaerat, a quo 
accipiens Jesus. Deo enim dante 
accipit et dat eis, qui digni sunt a 
Deo accipere panem et calicem.” 
And Hom. in Ioa., 32, 24, al. 163 
Noelo@w 5¢ 5 Apros xat rd worh- 
pioy rots puey amdovorépos Kara 
Thy Koworépay wept THs evxapio- 
tlas éxdoxnv’ rots 5¢ Badvrepoy 
dkovey peuadynkdor xara Thy Beto- 
répay Kal wept rov rpodlpoy ris 
AdnOelas Adyou éxayyerlapy. 
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cause of the loss is malice and sin, and the cause of 
the gain is justice and good works.” 24 

Origen pressed this allegorical interpretation to the 
extreme of spiritualizing the body and blood of the 
Lord inthe Eucharist. He believed that the creation of 
matter was a consequence of the fall of the angels. He 
denied the material identity of the glorified body with 
our present body, and so interpreted the appearance of 
Jesus after His resurrection that he could say, ‘‘ Who 
once was man, but is now no longer man,” 25 This is 
why he could not form a true conception of the body 
and blood of our glorified Saviour. This also ac- 
counts for his wavering attitude. ‘‘ As an orthodox 
traditionalist and decided enemy of all heresy ” (Har- 
nack), he spoke generally in the words and according 
to the belief of the universal Church. But to the 
initiate he spoke as an idealist, referring everything 
to the mind and its knowledge. Yet he was perfectly 
conscious, all the while, that his teaching in regard to 
the Eucharist was as widely divergent from the belief 
of the simple faithful, as was his doctrine on other 
points. 

7. The careful researches of LEImBAcH 7* on the 
style of TERTULLIAN lead to the conclusion that Ter- 
tullian taught the Real Presence. Loors (p. 59) dis- 
putes this, but adds that “he speaks with misgiv- 
ing.” He starts from a preconceived notion of the 
teaching of St. Cyprian and argues from it back to 
Tertullian; but this conception, as we shall show (no. 
8), is false. HARNACK, too, is opposed to LOoorFs. 
“Were Tertullian a pure symbolist,” he says, “ this 
fact would be out of tune with his realistic theology, 
which even represents the water of baptism as really 

%In Matt., 11, 14. % Bettrage sur Abendmahlslehre 


% Hom. in Jer., 15, 6; Hom. in Tertullians, Gotha, 1874. 
Luc., 29. 
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connected with the Holy Ghost.”?7 Tertullian even 
ventures to say (De Resurrect. Carnis, 8): ‘“ The 
flesh [of man] feeds on (vescitur) the body and 
blood of Christ.” Some other expressions of the 
African scholar are not so clear as this.28 In Adv. 
Marc., IV, 40, he treats of the subject at some length, 
but this passage is unfortunately one of the most ob- 
scure.2® “ The bread,” he writes, “ which He [Christ] 
had taken and which He gave to His disciples, He made 
to be His own body, by saying, ‘ This is my body,’ that 
is, the figure of my body (figura corporis met). A fig- 
ure, however, it would not have been, unless He had 
first had a veritable body. An empty thing, or phan- 
tom, is incapable of being figured. Or did He make for 
Himself a body of bread because He had no real body? 
In that case He must have given bread for us on the 
cross. But why does He call His body bread, and 
not rather a melon? Marcion does not understand 
that this symbol of the body of Christ is taken from 
the Old Testament, where Christ speaks by the 
prophet Jeremias: ‘ They devised against me, saying, 
Let us cast the tree on his bread,’ which means, ‘ the 
cross upon His body.’ And thus casting light upon 
the ancient prophecies, He declared plainly enough 
what He meant when He called the bread His body.” ®° 


SLehrb: d. Dogmengesch. I, 4th Anima, 17: “Quod [vinum] in 


ed. 477. 

%To this class belong: (a) De 
Orat., 6, where he explains how in 
the fourth petition of the Lord’s 
Prayer the ‘“‘ bread”? is best inter- 
preted as Christ, since He is the 
life and therefore the bread of life, 
“tunc quod et corpus ejus in pane 
censetur: hoc est corpus meum.” 
Leimbach, in the light of the analogy 
of other passages, translates the ex- 
pression, “‘in pane censetur” by 
“comes under the idea of bread’’; 
Déllinger’s translation “is in the 
bread” is not so happy.— (b) De 


Sanguinis sus memoriam consecra- 
vit.” This text naturally recalls 
the words of the Lord: ‘“* Do this 
for a commemoration of me.”— - 
(c) Adv. Marc., I, 14: “ Panem 
quo ipsum corpus suum reprae- 
sentat.” Repraesentare does not 
merely mean “to represent,” but 
also to present or cause to be present. 

®@Cf. Pr. Scuarscw, O.M.I., 
Eine schwierige Stelle tiber die Eu- 
charistie bet Tertullian, in the Ka- 
tholk, 1909, II, 21-33. 

9 Professus ttaque sé concupis- 
centia concuptsse edere pascha st 
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In his fourth book against Marcion, Tertullian en- 
deavors to show the agreement existing between the 
Old and New Testaments. For this purpose he re- 
views the life of Christ, and, among other things, dis- 
cusses the institution of the Holy Eucharist. Marcion 
had tried to disprove the reality of the body of Christ 
by arguing that Christ had no body, and therefore as- 
sumed the bread into the unity of His Person. Ter- 
tullian replies that if this were true, Christ must have 
given bread for us in His death, whereas in matter of 
fact He made bread His body, because bread was a 
figure of His body in the Old Testament, as we learn 
from Jeremias. 

The main difficulty of the passage arises from the 
expression “ figura corporis met.’ Some scholars, as 
LEIMBACH, STRUCKMANN (p. 269), and ADAM (p. 21 
f.), interpret “ figura” in the sense of “ form of ap- 
pearance,’ while others hold it to mean “ symbol.” 
To my mind ScHarscu has proved that in this passage 
“ symbol” is the correct interpretation. In Adv. Marc., 
IV, 21, “ figura inventus homo,” figura means “in His 
outward appearance.” But in the present passage the 
term clearly signifies “ symbol,’ as is evident from the 
context, especially from the words, “ veterem fuisse 1s- 
tam figuram,’ 1. e., “ this symbol is taken from the Old 
Testament,” and also by what follows, “ut autem et 


suum —indignum enim ut quid ali- 
enum concupisceret deus — accep- 
tum panem et distributum discipulis 
corpus suum illum fecit, hoc est 
corpus meum dicendo, 4. e. figura 
corporis met. Figura autem non 
fuisset, nist veritatis esset corpus. 
Ceterum vacua res, quod est phan- 
tasma, figuram capere non posset. 
Aut si propterea panem corpus sibs 
finxit, quia corporis carebat veritate, 
ergo panem debuit tradere pro no- 
bis. Factebat ad vanitatem Marci- 
onis, ut panis crucifigeretur. Cur 


autem panem corpus suum adpellat 
ef non magis peponem, quem Mar- 
ction cordis loco habust non intelle- 
gens veterem futsse isiam figuram 
corporis Christi dicentis per Hiere- 
miam (XI, 19): Adversus me cogi- 
taverunt cogitatum dicentes: Venite 
cotciamus lignum in panem ejus, 
scilicet crucem in corpus ejus? 
Itaque inluminator antiquitatum, 
quid tunc voluertt significasse pa- 
nem, satis declaravit, corpus suum 
vocans panem.” Ed. KroyMAnNnn, 


559%*-560%4, 
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sanguinis veterem figuram im Vino cognoscas,’ where 
the author means to say that the symbol of wine is like- 
wise contained in the Old Testament. 

Thus interpreted,?* Adv. Marc., IV, 40 ts valueless 
as a proof for the Real Presence. Tertullian merely 
desires to show that by using the words, “ This is my 
body,” Christ’confirmed the mode of expression em- 
ployed by the Old Testament writers. But neither 
does this text furnish an argument against the doctrine 
of the Real Presence. We need not assume that Ter- 
tullian wished to give the words, ‘‘ This is my body,” a 
retrospective meaning only, in reference to the Old 
Testament, and that he does not use them in their 
literal signification. Other expressions, especially 
those which emphasize the veneration due to the 
Blessed Sacrament, make itt certain that he did no? re- 
gard it purely as a symbol. “ We reverently take 
care,” he writes, “lest any particle of our bread or 
wine fall upon the ground.” 82 In another passage, he 
writes of Christians engaged in the manufacture of 
idols: “It is a deplorable outrage for a Christian ta 
come away from idols into the church . . . to apply 
to the Lord’s body those same hands which construct 
bodies for the demons. . . . Idol-makers are even 
raised to the ecclesiastical state. O wickedness! 
The Jews laid hands on Christ once, these mangle Hts 
body daily. Such hands as these should be cut off.” *8 


8. In further explanation of this pas- the connection rests on “ corpus 


sage, ScHarscH remarks: ‘“ When 
Tertullian says: hoc est corpus 
meum dicendo, %. e. figura corporis 
met, he uses “ figura” of bread in 
general, and not of the particular 
bread that Jesus held in His hands. 
Furthermore, the appositive phrase, 
“ figura corporis met,’’ must be the 
explanation of the predicate, “ cor- 
pus meum,” not, as is generally be- 
lieved (also by StrucKkMann), of 
the subject, “hoc’’; grammatically 


meum,”’ as is also demanded by 
Adv. Marc., ITI, 19, where the 
words of institution are explained 
similarly as in IV, 40, with this 
addition: “s# ef hinc jam eum 
intellegas corporis sus figuram pani 
dedisse, cujus retro corpus in pane 
brophetes figuravit, tpso domino hoc 
sacramentum postea interpretaturo.” 

% De. Cor. Militis, 3. 

8 De Idolol., 7: “Pro scelust 
Semel Judaei Christo manus intule- 
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8. The position of CyPRIAN in regard to the doc- 
trine of the Eucharist is equally difficult to determine. 
Loors (p. 58) holds that Cyprian did not believe that 
the body of Christ is really present in the Eucharist. 
He attributes to Him a symbolic-sacrifictal conception. 
Bread and wine are called the body and blood of 
Christ because they are a memorial (memoria) of His 
passion and consequently of His body and blood in 
the sacrificial state. This view of Cyprian’s position, 
Loors claims, is generally accepted by Protestant 
writers on the history of dogma, and can be fully sub- 
stantiated from the author’s Ep. 63, 2 and 13. GOETZ 
and SEEBERG 4 hold the same opinion. But this view 
of the case ts false. 

Like other ecclesiastical writers, CyPRIAN again and 
again declares that the body and blood of Christ are 
present in the Eucharist, that we drink His blood, that 
it is offered up as a sacrifice, etc. In one place he 
goes so far as to say that Christians come in contact 
(contingimus) with Christ’s body, and that, therefore, 
they can in perfect truth call Him “our bread” in 
the Lord’s Prayer.?> We are consequently justified in 
assuming that CypPRIAN’s opinion on the Eucharist 
coincided with that of TERTULLIAN, whom he held in 
such high esteem, and also with that of the other ec- 
clesiastical writers who preceded him, especially since 
he gives no indication of departing from their teach- 
ing. In the light of this teaching, therefore, we must 
also interpret his remarks in Ep. 63, unless they can 
be clearly shown to contain a contrary doctrine. 


contingimus, panis est”? In the 
same place he says again: “ dum 
abstents et non communicantes a 


runt, isti quotidte corpus ejus laces- 
sunt. O manus praecidendae!”’ 
8% Gortz, Das Christentum Cy- 


prians (1896), 23; SeeEserc, Lehr- 
buch der Dogmengeschichte, I, 2nd 
ed. (1908), p. 548, note 1. 

% De Dominica Oratione, 18: 
* Sic ef panem nostrum vocamus, 
guia Christus eorum, qui corpus ejus 


caelesti pane prohibemur, a Christs 
corpore separemur.”’ And Ep. 63, 
7: “Ste nec nos sanguinem Chri- 
st possemus bibere, nisi Christus 
calcatus prius futsset.” 
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This epistle is the only ante-Nicene writing that 
deals exclusively with the celebration of the Eucharist. 
It treats of the abuse that had crept into certain Chris- 
tian communities, of substituting water for wine in the 
celebration of the sacrifice. This was due to the fact 
that the Eucharistic service was held early in the morn- 
ing, and the worshippers feared that the smell of wine 
would betray them to their persecutors (n. 15). 
It is CyPRIAN’S aim to show, not merely that Christ at 
the Last Supper consecrated wine and not water, but 
in particular (n. 3-7), that in numerous passages of 
the Old Testament wine is a type of the blood and 
the passion of Christ, whilst water (n. 8) is always 
symbolical of baptism. In n. 2 he writes: “Since 
Christ says, ‘I am the true vine,’ the blood of Christ 
is assuredly not water, but wine; neither can His 
blood, by which we are redeemed and quickened, ap- 
pear (nec potest vidert) to be in the cup, when the cup 
contains not the’ wine which is shown forth (ostendi- 
tur) as the blood of Christ, which is heralded by 
the mystery and testimony of all the Scriptures.” °° It 
is claimed that the words vidert and ostenditur in this 
text exclude belief in the Real Presence. StTRUCK- 
MANN remarks (p. 309) that wdert may also mean 
“to regard,’ and must be so understood in this pas- 
sage. I would not say this, but translate it by “to 
appear ’”’ or “to have the appearance of.” But when 
we consider the sequence of ideas, to which Cyprian 
himself refers in the last part of the sentence, the 
difficulty disappears. All passages of Scripture, he 
says, point to the fact that wine is the blood of Christ. 
Throughout wine is shown or represented (ostendi- 


#° Nam cum dicat Christus: Ego  calice, quando vinum desit calici, 
sum vitis vera, sanguis Christi non quod Christi sanguts ostenditur, qut 
aqua est utique, sed vinum. Nec  scripturarum omnium sacramento et 
potest vidert sanguis eius, quo re- testimonio praedicetur.” 
dempti et vivificati’ sumus, esse in 
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tur) as the blood of Christ. Now if there be no wine 
in the chalice, this relation to the blood of Christ 1s en- 
tirely wanting, nothing points to the blood, there ts 
not even the appearance (non potest videri) of the 
blood of Christ. So understood — and it must be so 
understood — the passage offers no difficulty. 

The same interpretation must be given to the phrase 
“sanguts ostenditur’”’ in the second passage of 
Cyprian’s 63d Epistle (n. 13). This passage runs 
as follows: “ Because Christ bore us all (He who 
also bore our sins), we see that by water is understood 
the people, but by wine is shown the blood of Christ 
(videmus in aqua populum intellegi, in vino vero 
ostendi sanguinem Christi).” Therefore, water must 
be mingled in the chalice with wine, in order to ex- 
press the union of the people with Christ. Protestants 
argue from this passage as follows: According to 
CYPRIAN there is the same relation between water and 
the people, as between wine and the blood of Christ. 
If water is merely a symbol, so must wine be. As an 
instance of such reasoning, we quote the words of 
EBrARD: “For him [Cyprian] the wine is not 
Christ’s blood itself, any more than the water 1s the 
congregation tiself, but it 1s a symbolic representation 
of the blood once shed.’ *®*™ We readily grant that 
Cyprian might have said, “Christ’s blood 4s in the 
wine,” instead of “in the wine is shown the blood of 
Christ.” But He chose the latter expression, either to 
make his comparison uniform and proportionate, or, 
as in n. 2 of this same Epistle, to refer back to the Old 
Testament passages, in which wine is employed 
as a symbol for the blood of Christ. Hence, when 
Cyprian says that the wine represents, or shows forth 
(ostendere) the blood of our Lord, the reason is that 


8 Das Dogma vom heiligen Abendmahl und seine Geschichte, I (1845), 
p. 248. 
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his argument requires a parity between water and wine, 
and wine as a symbol furnishes a sufficient basis for his 
method of arguing. 

g. The Fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries are 
explicit and definite in expressing their belief in the 
doctrine of the Real Presence.®* It is true, some, es- 
pecially among the Greeks, betray the influence of the 
spiritualistic language of Origen.8® ‘When the Holy 
Sacrifice is mentioned, bread and wine are often al- 
luded to as the figures or symbols (dvtirvra, ovpBodra) 
of the body and blood of Christ, whose bloody death 
the Eucharistic species are intended to represent.*® Sr. 
Joun Curysostom so frequently and clearly speaks of 
the Eucharist, that he has been given the title, Doctor 
Eucharistie. Loors (p. 54) denounces his language 
as “ fearfully coarse and shocking.” Most likely he 


Sr. ArHanastus says in his éxxAnolg mxpoopéperar pros xa 


fourth festal letter, that Jesus ad- 
monished His disciples no more to 
eat of the flesh of the lamb, but His 
own flesh. St. Grecory NAZzIANZEN 
(Orat., 45, 19) writes: ‘“‘ Doubt 
not when you hear of the blood 
of God, but without hesitation and 
scruple eat the body and drink the 
blood, if you desire to attain eter- 
nal life.” 

*® Thus for example, St. Basit 
writes (Ep., 8, 4): ‘‘ We eat His 
flesh and drink His blood, in that, 
by virtue of His Incarnation and 
His earthly life, we partook of 
the word and wisdom. For He 
called His flesh and blood His 
whole mystic life in the flesh and 
His teaching, by which the soul is 
nourished.” 

« Evusesius, Dem. Evang., VIII, 
596: Adrds ra cipBoda ris évbéou 
olxovoulas rots atrov wapedidouv 
pabnrais, rhy elxédva ov ildlov 
cwparos woveicbat wapaxedevdpe 
vos... kpry 8@ xpycbar cupBbry 
rou lov céparos wapedlov.— 
Macarius, Hom., 27, 17: ’Ey rq 


olvos, dyrlruroy rhs capKds avrov 
kal rov aluaros, kat of peradapu- 
Bdvovres éx rot patvouévou prov 
WVEULATIKOS THY gapKa Tov Kuplov 
écblovary.— Constit. Apost., VII, 25, 
4: Evxaptorovper brép rov riulov 
aluaros "Inoot xpiorot xat rov 
tytlov awparos, od Kal daytirura 
émcreXoupey-—In the Canon of 
SERAPION, discovered by WossErR- 
MIN, it is said of the bread: ‘O 
pros odros rov dylov awyards 
éorty duolwpar; and in like manner 
of the wine. After this a prayer is 
said that the Logos might deign to 
come over the bread, fyq yévnras 
6 Hpros capa rot Adyou. But we 
should not let ourselves be deceived 
by such expressions as ¢dyrlrura 
and the like. This is best shown 
by St. Cyrin or JeRusaLcem. Al- 
though stating his belief in the Real 
Presence in explicit terms, he never- 
theless says (Cat. Myst., 5, 8): 
ryevéuevor yap ovx Eprov Kal olfvou 
KeXevovrat yeboarOar, addr’ dvri- 
Trimov owparos kal aluaros rov 
Xprorou. 
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had in mind such sentences as the following: ‘“‘ You 
should eat the saving blood, even as you would suck 
it with your lips from the divine and spotless side; ” *1 
and, ‘‘ How many now say: I wish to see His form, 
His figure, His clothes and shoes! Lo! Himself thou 
seest, Himself thou touchest, Himself thou eatest.” 4? 

10. As regards the teaching of St. AUGUSTINE on 
the Eucharist, opinions are very much divided. 
DorNER gathered a number of passages from his 
writings which he claims contradict the 1tdea of the 
Real Presence, and thinks that “ one could absolutely 
regard this teaching as foreign to St. Augustine, were 
it not that we find another series of texts which argue 
for the other side, inasmuch as they appear to affirm 
explicitly the Real Presence.*® Loors says that Prot- 
estants are unanimous in understanding his expressions 
in a spiritual sense, because of the fact that, when he 
speaks of the eating of the body and blood of Christ, he 
always has in mind the sanctification produced by the 
grace of the Sacrament.44 HaArNACK is not quite so 
positive. He says, however: “ No one has more un- 
equivocally rejected the realistic interpretation in re- 
gard to the Eucharist [than Augustine] and pointed 
out the fact that that which ‘ wisibiliter celebratur, 
oportet invisibiliter tntellegi.’ *® . . . It is nevertheless 
true that, as in the case of the Greek Fathers, the 
thought may appear here and there in the writings of 
Augustine, that the sacramental body of the Lord must 
be identified with His real body. As for myself, I have 
found no passage which conveys this unmistakably.” 46 
SEEBERG ‘7 says the same. Among Catholics it is 
readily conceded that there are some passages in the 


“1 Hom. De Paenit., 9, 1% In Ps., 98, 9 fin. 
42 Hom. in Matt., 82, 1 £. # Tehrb. d. Dogmengesch. III, 
4 Augustin, sein theol. System ath ed., 157. 

(1873), p. 267 ff. 4? Lehrb. d. Dogmengesch., It, 


“ Realensyki., I, 61 ff.; Lettfaden 2nd ed., p. 411. 
der Dogmengeschichie (1906), pp. 
408-410. 


Be 
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writings of St. AUGUSTINE which seem to favor a 
symbolical interpretation; but it is argued that none of 
these passages -necessarily opposes belief in the reality 
of the body of Christ in the Eucharist, whilst other 
passages clearly teach the Real Presence. This is the 
Opinion of SCHANZ, O. BLANK, and K. ApAm.*® 

In connection with the words of institution, St. 
Augustine, in many passages, clearly affirms the tradt- 
tional belief in the Real Presence. ‘This is true es- 
pecially of his sermons. “ That chalice, nay rather the 
contents of the chalice, sanctified by the word of God, 
is the blood of Christ.” (Serm. 227.) “ What you 
see, what your eyes declare to you, is bread and the 
chalice; but what your faith demands you to teach, is 
that the bread is the body, the chalice the blood of 
Christ.” (Serm. 272.) The unworthy communicant, 
too, really receives the body of Christ.49 Of the Jews 
who were later converted to Christ, he says: ‘“ After 
His ascension they turned to Him whom they had 
crucified, and believingly drank in the sacrament His 
blood, which in their blindness they had spilt.” 
(Serm. 87, 11, 14.) 

There are, however, many other passages in the writ- 
ings of St. AUGUSTINE in which he either (a) insists on 
a spiritual interpretation of the Eucharist, or (b) refers 
to it as a symbol of the body of Christ, or as the body 
of Christ in “a certain sense,” or (c) understands by 
the Eucharistic body of Christ the ecclesiastical com- 


48ScuHanz, Theol. Quartalschrift, 9° Indigne quisque sumens do- 


1896, 79 ff.; O. Biranx, Die Lehre 
des hl. Augustin vom Sakr. der 
Euch. (1907); ApaM, Die Eucha- 
ristielehre des hl. Augustin, Pader- 
born, 1908. We are especially in- 
debted to Adam for establishing the 
connection between the doctrine of 
Augustine on the Eucharist and 
those of his predecessors in Africa, 
and also his own teaching on the 
 gacraments. 


minicum sacramentum non eficit, st, 
quia tpse malus est, malum sit, aut, 
quia non ad salutem accipit, nthil 
acceperit. Corpus enim domint et 
sanguis dominit nthilominus erat 
etiam ‘tllis, quibus dicebat aposto- 
lus: Quit manducat indigne, judi- 
cium sibi manducat et bibst.’”’ 


(Bapt., V, 8). 
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munity, and accordingly considers the Eucharist as a 
symbol of the unity of the Church. Rightly under- 
stood, however, these passages cannot shake our con- 
viction that his belief in regard to the Eucharist was 
identical with that held by the Church of his time. 

(a) The passages in which St. AUGUSTINE, after the 
example of our Lord Himself at Capharnaum, insists 
on a spiritual interpretation of the Eucharist, are to be 
understood in this wise: The proper content of the Eu- 
charistic mystery is the humanity of Jesus; but its 
efficacy for salvation results from the fact that tt leads 
man to the divinity of Christ; it is in this principally: 
that the eating of the flesh of Christ differs from the 
eating of mere flesh, such as the Jews in the synagogue 
at Capharnaum pictured to themselves, and from the 
sacrificial meals of the pagans. 

To this class belongs first of all the passage Ps. 
98, 9. Here AUGUSTINE, having quoted the verse 
(98, 5), “ Adorate scabellum pedum ejus,’ asks: 
How can this command to adore the earth as the 
footstool of God be reconciled with that other, 
“The Lord thy God, shalt thou adore”? (Deut. 6, 
13.) He finds the solution of the difficulty by inter- 
preting the footstool as the humanity of Jesus, and 
says: “Whereas He lived in this flesh, and gave us 
this flesh as a food of salvation, yet no one eats this 
flesh unless he has first adored it, it follows that we 
not only do not sin when we adore it, but we do sin 
if we do not adore it.” He goes on to say, however, 
that we do not adore the humanity of Christ, but “ we 
adore that Holy One whose footstool it 1s.” Whoso- 
ever continues to cling in thought to the flesh, to him 
he applies the warning of the Lord: “ The spirit 
it is that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing.” And 
he concludes: “ Understand spiritually that which I 
have spoken to you. Not this body which you see, 
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shall you eat, and not that blood which my execu- 
tioners have spilt, shall you drink. I have proposed to 
you a mystery; understood spiritually, it will give you 
life.” 

(b) In those passages in which AUGUSTINE calls the 
Eucharist a symbol (figura) of the body of Christ, or 
the body of Christ “in a certain sense,’ he has in 
mind the difference existing between the “body of 
Christ in the bread” and the historic or senstble body 
of Christ in the Eucharist ; he does not deny the reality 
of Christ’s body, but merely its materiality. To this 
class belong the following texts: 

In his first sermon on Psalm 33, AUGUSTINE dis: 
cusses the text 1 Kings 21, 13, in which David feigns 
madness and where it is said of him according to the 
Septuagint (but neither the Hebrew nor the Vulgate), 
“He bore himself in his hands.” Augustine asks, 
“Who bore himself in his hands?” and he answers: 
“Christ alone did this, when He said, ‘This is my 
body,’ for He bore that very body in His hands.” In 
his second sermon on the same Psalm he modifies his 
statement somewhat: “And He bore Himself as 
it were (quodammodo), when He said, ‘This ts 
my body.’”” DoRNER misunderstands this passage 
when he writes: “Christ bore a symbol of His body, 
i, e., the Church, in His hands.” By employing the 
term “ quodammodo,”’ Augustine merely wishes to re- 
ject the coarse material meaning which his words 
might seem to bear. Similarly in Ep. 98,9: “If the 
sacraments bore no similarity to the things of which 
they are the symbols (sacramenia), they would not be 
sacraments at all. Because of this similarity they 
generally receive the name of the things they represent. 
For, just as “in a certain manner (secundum quendam 
modum) the sacrament of the body of Christ is the 
body of Christ, and the sacrament of the blood of 
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Christ is the blood of Christ, so also is the sacrament 
of faith (baptism) the faith.” Hence it could be said 
of children who had been baptized, that they had re- 
ceived the faith, even though, as yet, they were not 
conscious of it. Baptized children possess the faith in 
reality, and with it its power to save, but they do not 
possess it as a conscious personal good. “‘ AUGUSTINE 
draws a rigid line of distinction between the sacra- 
mental ‘ stmilitudo’ and the personal possession of 
salvation, not only in the sense of the unreal as op- 
posed to the real, or of the symbolic as against the 
symbolized, but in the sense of the material in contra- 
distinction to the personal.’”’ (ADAM, p. 116.) 

The text De Docir. Christ., III, 16 is of the same 
character. “If a passage of Holy Scripture,’ it 
reads, “either enjoins a crime or vice, or forbids an 
act of benevolence or prudence, t# is figurative. The 
Lord says: ‘Except you eat the flesh of the Son of 
man, and drink His blood, you shall not have life in 
you.’ This seems to enjoin a crime or vice; it is there- 
fore a figure (figura), enjoining that we should have 
a share in the passion of our Lord and that we should 
retain a sweet and profitable memory of the fact that 
His flesh was crucified and wounded for us.” Sr. 
AUGUSTINE here clearly rejects the materialistic con- 
ception of the Eucharist, inasmuch as he characterizes 
as sinful (facinius vel flagittum) that which, according 
to the literal understanding of the passage, the Lord 
demands of us.®° 


60 P, REGINALD ScuHuttes, O.P., disapproval applies to the treatise 


in the Jahrbuch fiir Philosophie und 
spekulative Theologie, Paderborn, 
1909, 488-490, has taken exception 
to my interpretation of the passage. 
He refers to Retract., I, 18, where 
St. Augustine himself describes his 
allegorical mode of interpreting the 
Scriptures in De Doct. Christ. as 
*‘ surprising.” But in reality this 


De Genest contra Manichaeos, not 
to De Doctr. Christ. Schultes has 
simply misunderstood Bardenhewer 
(Patrology, p. 488). He further ap- 
peals to the Tract. in Joan, 26, 6 
(P. L., xxxv, 1613 f.). Augustine 
here treats of the words of promise, 
but he does not, as Schultes claims, 
give “a clear and decisive interpre- 
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(c) Protestants contend that St. AUGUSTINE held a 
purely symbolical conception of the Eucharist. To 
support this claim they appeal especially to those pas- 
sages in which he compares the Eucharistic body of 
Christ, which is made up of many grains and grapes, 
with incorporation into the mystic body of Chnst, and 
describes it as the union of the faithful with Christ and 
with each other. According to DoRNER (p. 263), 
“ Augustine regards the Eucharist as essentially the 
sacrament of incorporation into the Church.” Har- 
NACK says (Hist. of Dog., V, p. 159), “‘ that the res 
visibilis is not the real body, but the incorporation into 
the body of Christ, which is the Church.” We do not 
deny that AUGUSTINE makes use of this interpretation, 
but it merely affects the outward appearance and opera- 
tion of the sacrament, not its specific content. To 
acknowledge the Eucharist as a symbol of unity, is not 
tantamount to asserting that it 1s not also, and much 
more, something else.*1 It is evident that in his sym- 
bolical explanation, AUGUSTINE followed CypRIAN, 
though he intended as little as did Cyprian to clear up 
the mystery itself by the symbolism of the elements. 

The classical passage adduced to show this manner 
of interpretation is Sermo 272. In order to explain 
what the body of Christ in the Eucharist is, he takes 


tation of this very passage of John,” 
but rather an allegorical one, de- 
claring that to eat the flesh and 
drink the blood of Christ means to 
participate in the mystical body of 


Christ, ¢. e. the Church. He says: ® 


“ Hunc ttaque cibum et potum socte- 
tatem vult tntellegi corporis et mem- 
brorum suorum, quod est sancta 
ecclesia in praedestinatis et vocatis 
et sustificatis et glorificatis sanctts et 
fidelibus ejus. Quorum primum jam 
factum est, 4. e. praedestinatio; se- 
cundum et tertium factum est et fit 
et fiet, 4. @. vocatio et justificatio; 
quartum vero nunc tn spe est, in re 


autem futurum est, 3. e. glorificatio,”’ 

8 ScHanz (Theol. Quartalschr., 
1896, p. 86) rightly remarks: 
** Augustine refers to the Eucharist 
only in so far as it is a sign. That 
it may be something else — and the 
readers knew that it was something 
else — does not pertain to the mat- 
ter at all.”” Anam (Die Eucharistie- 
lehre, p. 151): ‘‘ The occurrence of 
the personal accent in the Euchar- 
istic meal struck him so forcibly 
that here he thought he could pass 
over the real value of the sacra- 
ment, which he had already firmly 
maintained elsewhere,” 
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up I Cor. 12, 27, “ You are the body of Christ, and 
members of member,” and says: “If you are the 
body of Christ and members, you receive your mystery 
at the table of the Lord. Why is He in the bread? 
The bread is not made from one grain, but from many; 
when you were exorcized, you were ground; when you 
were baptized, you were sprinkled with water; when 
you received the fire of the Holy Ghost, you were 
baked. In like manner is it with the chalice. Thus 
did Christ the Lord wish to make it understood that 
we belong to Him, He blessed the mystery of our 
peace and our harmony at His table.” 

SCHANZ concludes his study on the Eucharistic 
teaching of AUGUSTINE with these words: “ Sr. 
AUGUSTINE is neither a spiritualist nor a symbolist, but 
he teaches the Real Presence of Christ in the Sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist” (p. 115). I should rather 
say that AUGUSTINE is inclined to interpret the Eucha- 
rist symbolically, without, however, wishing to exclude 
the Real Presence. It should also be remembered that 
the word “ symbol ”’ is employed nowadays in an alto- 
gether different sense from that in which it was used 
by the ancients. “ What we call a symbol,” writes 
HARNACK, “ is something entirely different from what 
the ancient Church designated by that name. We 
understand a symbol to mean something which is not 
that which it signifies; in the early days a symbol 
meant something which in some sense or other was 
that which it signified. The symbol is the mystery, 
and the mystery was not conceivable without a sym- 
bol.” 52 


§ 2. Transubstantiation 


1. The Council of Trent declared (Sess. 13, 4): 
“Since, however, Christ our Redeemer said that that 


"3 Lehrb. d. Dogmengesch. ath ed. I., 476 and II, 457. 
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which He offered under the species of bread was 
truly His body, the Church of God was always per- 
suaded, and this holy synod again declares it, that by 
the consecration of the bread and wine a change of 
the whole substance of the bread into the substance 
of the body of our Lord Jesus Christ, and of the whole 
substance of the wine into the substance of His blood, 
takes place.” This change, the Council adds, is ap- 
propriately designated by the Church as transubstan- 
tiattio.? 

BATIFFOL remarks ? that the manner of Christ’s real 
presence in the Blessed Sacrament has for centuries 
been the subject of theological speculation and latterly . 
a source of much controversy. This is due to the fact 
that the doctrine of transubstantiation developed but 
slowly, and tt was only at the time of the Fourth 
Lateran Council that an agreement on the subject was 
reached. BATIFFOL exaggerates the indecision that 
marked the earlier days in regard to the doctrine of 
transubstantiation just as he exaggerates the recogni- 
tion given by present-day Protestants to the Real 
Presence (above p.2). In matter of fact neither is as 
great as BATIFFOL would have us believe. 

2. Jesus said to His disciples, “ This is my body,” 
and immediately that which before was bread, and con- 
tinued to appear as bread, was really no longer bread, 
but His body. A change must necessarily have taken 
place, and this change must have been substantial, since 
the accidents (appearances) of bread remained as be- 
fore. It cannot be said that the body of Christ became 
united with bread in the same manner as the soul is 
united to the body. If this were so, Christ could not 
have said, “ This is my body;’’ He would have had to 
say, “ Herein is my body,” or use some expression sim- 


1 The word was first employed by Hitpesert or Tours, about 1100. 
3 L’Eucharistse, 1906, p. 380. 
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ilar to this. Christ, however, did not explicitly pro- 
claim the doctrine of transubstantiation, nor have we in 
nature an example of any such change where appear- 
ances remain unchanged. It is only by the most pro- 
found cogitation that this doctrine can be drawn from 
the words of Christ, and even after the Fourth Lateran 
Council there were eminent orthodox theologians who 
claimed that the doctrine of transubstantiation cannot 
strictly be deduced from our Lord’s words? It 1s, 
therefore, not surprising to find that the ancient Fa- 
thers, who were wont to adhere strictly to the expres- 
sions of Holy Writ, did not enunctate, and probably 
did not even explicitly know, this doctrine. The 
credit of having been the first to make a clear distinc- 
tion between “veritas” and “ figura,” i. e., between 
truth and symbol, or between: essence and appear- 
ance in the Eucharist, belongs to PascHastus RaApD- 
BERTUS, who wrote in the ninth century.* The first to 
deny the doctrine of transubstantiation was BERENGA- 
RIUS OF Tours, in the eleventh century. This was his 
chief error, and it was the only one upon which all his 


8 Thus Duns Scotus (Jn IV Libr. 
Sent., dist. 11, qu. 3, n. 15)3 Car- 
dinal Cayetan (cf. Suarez, In qu. 
75, a 1); MetcHior Canus (De 
Locis Theolog., III, 3); cf. the 
passages in BatirroLt’s work, al- 
ready cited, p. 383 ff. 

4 STIEREN is entirely wrong when 
he claims (see his edition of 
Irenzus, II, p. 329) that Pascua- 
s1us was the first to introduce the 
idea of transubstantiation into the 
Catholic Church. The doctrine was 
clearly affirmed by many Fathers, as 
early as the fourth century, espe- 
cially by Cyrit, AMBRosE, and 
CurysostoM. PascHAsIus'§ merely 
drew the conclusions from their 
teaching and clearly formulated the 
manner in which the miracle takes 
place. Only the second half of the 
following quotation from Harnacx 


is true: ‘‘ He [PascHasius] for the 
first time in the history of the 
Church, declares without hesitation 
that the sacramental body is that 
which was born of Mary and be- 
comes such by a change which leaves 
only the appearances unchanged.” 
(Hist. of Dogma, V, 3rd ed. 315.) 
Paschasius’ mistake was that he em- 
phasized too strongly the identity 
of the Eucharistic with the historic 
Christ, born of the Virgin Mary, 
who died on the cross, without 
making a clear distinction between 
Christ’s different states, and thereby 
introducing a conception of the Eu- 
charist which bordered on the coarse 
idea harbored by the inhabitants of 
Capharnaum. In other places of 
his writings he himself vigorously 
rejects this view. 
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adherents agreed with him, the only one, too, which 
in his confession of faith, made at Rome in 1079, he 
was forced to abjure.® 

3. As was said above, a clear distinction between 
substance and accidents in the Holy Eucharist was first 
drawn by PASCHASIUS RADBERTUS. How great was 
the confusion in the terminology employed, can be seen 
from a few examples which have led certain modern 
writers into error. 

Abbot Rupert oF Deutz (d. 1135) was pointed out 
by BELLARMINE ® as an opponent of the doctrine of 
transubstantiation. BATIFFOL (p. 385) affirms that 
he taught the permanence of the substances of the 
bread and wine. ScHAwnz thinks that this is at least 
probable.*? There is indeed a passage in Rupert’s 
writings which approaches this idea very closely; but 
there is another which formally excludes it and at 
the same time shows that he did not draw the right 
kind of a distinction between substance (substantia, 
natura) and accident (spectes extertor).2 At one 
time he speaks clearly of “the change of bread and 


© Denzinger, Enchirid., n. 355. 

© De Euch., 3, 11. 

™ Die Lehre von den heiligen 
Sakr. (1893), p. 352. 

3The first passage is In Exod., 
a, 10 (P.L., CLXVII, 617): “... 
totum adtribuetis operations spiritus 
sancti, cutus effectus non est de- 
struere vel corrumpere substantiam, 
quamcumque suos in usus adsumst, 
sed substantiae bono permanenti, 
quod erat, invisibiliter adicere, quod 
non erat. Sicut naturam humanam 
non destrusit, cum illam operatione 
sua ex utero virginis deus verbo in 
unitatem personae contunsit, sic 
substantiam pants et vint secundum 
exteriorem speciem quinque sensibus 
subactam non mutat aut destruit, 
cum eidem verbo in unitatem cor- 
poris eiusdem, quod in cruce pepen- 
dit, ef sanguinis eiusdem, quem de 


latere suo fudtt, tsta contungit.’’ 
On the other hand, In Exod. 4, 7 
(P.L., i. ¢., 704), he says, comment- 
ing on the verse: “ Et inaurabis eam 
auro purissimo ” (Ex. 25, 24): “ Cur 
non fusilis aut ductilis est tota ex 
auro, sed facta de lignis setim inau- 
ratur auro’ purissimo? Videlicet 
quia species utraeque panis et vin 
de terra sumuntur, utraeque de com- 
muni vel publico haec granario, illa 
de apotheca capiuntur. Sed accedst 
substantiarum atque specierum cre- 
ator deus atque formator spiritus 
sanctus, aurumque verbs incarnati, 
aurum Christi cructixt mortut ac 
sepults atque post gloriosam rg¢sur- 
rectionem adsumpti in caelum ad 
dexteram patris non superficie tenus 
inducit, sed eficaciter haec in car- 
nem et sanguinem eius convertst, 
permanente licet specie exteriori.” 
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wine into the body and blood of Christ, the outward 
appearances remaining.” At another time, however, 
he remarks that God does not destroy the nature, nor 
does He change or destroy the substance of the bread 
and wine, though, it is true he adds, “ according to the 
exterior action upon the senses.” 

Thus light is shed on the expression of the earlier 
ecclesiastical writers, who compared the mystery of the 
Eucharist with that of the Incarnation to show that 
the human nature of Christ was not absorbed by His 
divine nature, as the Monophysites claimed. Three 
writers are wrongly placed by Batiffol® in the cate- 
gory of those who opposed the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation; they are the following: 

(a) THEODORET OF Cyrus, who repeatedly declares 
that Christ at the Last Supper did not change the na- 
ture (¢vos) of the bread but that the original substance 
(otcia) remained. But he also says that the bread 
and wine became something else, that a transmutation 
(peraBorn) did take place, and that “ we eat the mem- 
bers of the Bridegroom and drink His blood.” 1° 

(b) Pore Getastus I. (492-496) writes: ‘‘[Bread 
and wine] by the action of the Holy Ghost are trans- 
formed into the divine substance, and yet retain their 
own proper nature.’ 41 Like BATIFFOL, Mirst also 


9 L’Eucharistie, p. 279 ff.; 318 ff.3 
319 ff. 

10 Franistes, II (P.G., 83, 169): 
Méve: yap ért ris mporépas ovclas 
kal rou oxtuaros Kai rov elfdous, 
kat dpard éort xal ard, ola xal 
mporepoy jv’ vyoetrac 8 adrrep 
éyévero cal moreverat Kal wpocku- 
veirat, ws éxetva Syra Arep micret- 
erat. Ibid. (P.G., p. 56): "HBov- 
ANOn yap rods Trav Oelwy pvornplwy 
MeradayxXavorvras wh TH pice 
Tay Breropuévwvy mpocéxey, adda 
dca rns Tay dévoudrwr évadrX\ay7s 
wiorevey TH x THS Xaptros ye 
yernuévy peraBod\y -.- odros ra 


épwpeva, otuBorta Ty TOU odparos 
xai aluaros rpoonyopla rerlunxey, 
ob Thy diow peraBardy, adrAO 
Thy xap Ty pice mpocredekids. 
The last member of the phrase would 
denote a realistic-dynamic concep- 
tion of the Eucharist. Srertz and 
Loors especially have discovered 
such an idea in this. passage.— In 
Cant. Cantic., c. 3: Ot rolpuy 
écOlovres rot vupdlov rd pédn Kar 
alvovres avrov rd alua ris yape 
Kns abrot ruvyxdvover Kowwwvlas. 
11 De Duabus Naturis, c. 14 (Epist. 
Rom. Pont., ed. Turret, I, 541 f.). 
“Certe sacramenta quae sumimus 
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finds in these words a denial of the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, but wrongly so.!” 

(c) THE EpIstLE To Ca#sarius, found among the 
writings of CHRYSOSTOM, says that after the consecra- 
tion “the nature of the bread remains.” The expres- 
sions quoted above make for the inference that in 
this passage also the accidents or appearances are 
meant.}® 

4. The comparison of the miracle of the Eucharist 
with the Incarnation of the Logos was first employed 
by JUSTIN Martyr in his attempt (the first we know 
of) to explain the Real Presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist. We have already quoted his words (above, 
p. 5). Justin manifestly wishes to show his pagan 
readers how it is possible for the consecrated food to 
be the body and blood of Jesus. He compares this 
fact with the Incarnation, and discovers that they both 
have one feature in common, namely, that both are 
produced by the word (Adyos) of God,— the Incarna- 
tion by the Divine Logos (the Second Divine Per- 


son), and the Eucharist by a word of prayer. 


corporis et sanguinis Christs divine 
ves est, propter quod et per eadem 
‘divinae efficimur consortes  na- 
turae’; et tamen esse non desinit 
substantia vel natura panis et vin. 
Et certe imago et similitudo corporis 
et sanguints Christt in actione mys- 
tertorum celebrantur. Satis ergo no- 
bis evidenter ostenditur, hoc nobis 
is stpso Christo Domino sentiendum, 
quod in ejus imagine profitemur, 
celebramus et sumimus: ut, sicut in 
hanc, scilicet in divinam, transeant 
sancto spiritu perficiente substan- 
tiam, permanentes tamen in suae 
proprietate naturae, sic tlkud ipsum 
mysterium principale, cujus nobis 
| efficientiam viriutemque veraciter re- 
praesentant, ex quibus constat pro- 
prie permanentibus, unum Christum, 
quia integrum verumque, permanere 
demonstrant.” 


The 


12 Quellen sur Geschichte des 
Papsttums (1901), p. 68. 

1%8The passage may be found in 
Miecne, P.G., LII, 758. ‘* Sicus 
enim, antequam sanctificetur pants, 
panem nominamus, divina autem 4l- 
lum sanctificante gratia, mediante 
sacerdote, liberatus est quidem ab 
adpellatione pants, dignus autem 
habitus dominict corporis adpella- 
tione, etiamsit natura panis in ipso 
permansit et non duo corpora, sed 
unum corpus filit praedicamus (4. @. 
we do not mean two bodies of 
Christ, one in the Eucharist and 
the other in heaven, but only one 
body of Christ), sic et hic divina 
éviSpucdons, t. €. insidente, corpori 
natura, unum filkum, unam personam 
utraque haec fecerunt.” 
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comparison would have been more complete, did the 
mode of the Eucharistic miracle coincide with the mode 
of the Incarnation, in other words, if Christ united 
Himself to the bread in the same manner in which He 
assumed human nature. In that case, JUSTIN might 
be said to teach “a real dynamic change in the ele- 
ments, which would include the assumption theory ”’ 
'(Loors), or theory of impanation. Loors (p. 41) 
inclines to take this view, but is forced to admit that 
Justin’s declaration that the Eucharistic food is the 
flesh and blood of Christ, is not favorable to this inter- 
pretation. SCHEIWILER,?* on the other hand, claims 
that Justin explicitly taught transubstantiation. He 
is of the opinion that ebxapioreiv, in Justin’s writings, has 
the meaning of “to change.” But in this he goes too 
far. Nor can we admit the view of Baur and SE- 
MISCH,!° who claim that Justin declares the Eucharist 
to be a new incarnation of the Logos, who in the Eucha- 
rist becomes flesh, as He once did in Mary, but a new 
flesh, not that which He first assumed. Against such 
a view is the fact that Justin calls the Eucharist “ the 
flesh and blood of that Jesus who was made flesh.” 
As a matter of fact, Justin simply wished to say 
that the Eucharistic repast is the body and blood of 
Christ. As regards the manner in which this takes 
place, whether by change or union, he says as little as 
the other ante-Nicene Fathers..® The mystery of the 
Incarnation became the subject of speculation only in 
the fourth or fifth century. Justin’s supplementary 
sentence, “[The Eucharistic food] from which our 
flesh and blood are nourished xara peraBodrny,” 1. e., by 
transformation, signifies, according to Loors, that our 
14 Dse Elemente der Eucharistie, 16STRUCKMANN (p. 56) and Ba- 
Pp. 37. TIFFOL (p. 141 f.) are of the same 
Baur, Tibinger Zettschrift, opinion, 


1839, II, p. 96. Semiscn, Justin 
der Martyrer, II, p. 440. 
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flesh and blood, through the Eucharist, undergo a 
change, which renders them immortal. But Ignatius 
had already called it the “medicine of immortality ” 
(ddppaxov abavacias). 

5. St. IRENZUvs is as clear in his testimony in re- 
gard to the Real Presence of Christ in the Eucharist 
as Justin, but he too does not affirm the doctrine of 
transubstantiation in explicit terms. Yet STRUCK- 
MANN !* believes that this doctrine can be gleaned from 
the following words of the Saint: ‘“ How can they 
[the Gnostics] be convinced that the bread over which 
thanks have been given is the body of their Lord, and 
that the cup contains His blood, if they do not acknowl- 
edge Him to be the Son of the Creator of the world?” 
(Adv. Haer., IV, 18, 4). Yet this conclusion is any- 
thing but evident. These other words of the Saint are 
more to the point and deserve more attention: “ As 
the bread, which is produced from the earth, when it 
has received the invocation of God, is no longer com- 
mon bread, but the Eucharist, consisting of two reali- 
ties, earthly and heavenly, so also our bodies, when 
they partake of the Eucharist, are no longer cor- 
ruptible.” (IV, 18, 5.) The difficulty lies in de- 
termining what Irenzus meant by the so-called earthly 
and heavenly ingredients of the Eucharist. The ex- 
planation offered by D6LLINGER 18 and SCHEIWILER,!® 
that the earthly element signifies the flesh and blood of 
Christ, must be rejected. The earthly element (zpaypa 
értyeov) must mean either bread and wine, or the ap- 
pearances of bread and wine. Protestant theologians, 
e.g., B. Kaunis,?° HARNACK,”? and SEEBERG 2? adopt 


17 Die Gegenwart Christi, p. 72. 
This hardly agrees with what 
STRUCKMANN writes on p. 56. 

18 Die Eucharistie in den dret 
ersten Jahrh. (1826), p. 35. 

19° Die Elemente der Eucharistie, 
p. 50 f. 


2 Dte Lehre vom Abendmahle 
(1851), P. 193. 

2 Lehrb. d. Dogmengesch., I, ath 
ed. 476. 

“Tehrb. d. Dogmengeschichte, I, 
2nd ed. 370. 
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the former hypothesis, whilst Catholic theologians, 
such as BELLARMINE, SCHWANE,”?? and STRUCK- 
MANN,** prefer the latter. The Catholic interpreta- 
tion finds support in the circumstance that the argument 
of Irenzus against the Gnostics would have more force 
were he to admit a change in the bread. According to 
the greater number of scholars, like HArNaAck (loc. 
cit.), the heavenly element (paypa oipdviov) is the body 
of Christ; according to STEITz?5 it is “the heavenly 
blessing which consecrates,”’ according to Loors, (p. 
47), the spirit of God (aveipa Geov) called down upon 
the elements; according to SEEBERG (p. 369), the 
Logos. Protestants are unanimous tn denying that 
Ireneus in this passage speaks of a change tn the ele- 
ments. It is plain, under the circumstances, that no 
convincing proof can be drawn from the passage. 

On the other hand, what Irenzus says of the 
Gnostic Mark, can hardly be explained otherwise than 
that the faithful at this period had a universal belief in 
the change of the Eucharistic elements. “ Pretend- 
ing,” he says (I, 13, 2), “ to consecrate a cup of wine, 
and protracting to great length the words of invoca- 
tion (Tov Adyor ris émxAnoews), he contrives to give to 
the same [the contents of the cup], a purple and reddish 
color, so that Charis, one of the rulers of the universe, 
should be thought to drop her blood into that cup by 
virtue of his invocation.” This example of Gnostic 
jugglery seems to indicate that the Church at this 
period taught the change of the wine into blood. 

ApaM thinks ** that TERTULLIAN denies the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation. In support of his opinion 
he appeals especially to Adv. Marc., III, 19: “ panem 
corpus suum adpellans,’ and IV, 40: “corpus suum 

3% Dogmengesch., I, p. 664. % Die Excharistielehre des hl. 
™% Op. cit., p. 78. Augustin, p. 22 ff. 


% Jahrbiicher fir deutsche Theol., 
IX, 450 ff. 
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vocans panem;”’ but both these passages are irrelevant 
in the light of SCHARSCH’s new interpretation, which 
we have referred to above (p. 13). There still remain 
two other passages 27 which can likewise be explained 
in this sense — that the bread and wine are only the 
form in which the body and blood of Christ appear. 
So it is with CyprIAN, who, as ADAM grants (p. 
35), was entirely unconscious of the problem how 
the Real Presence is to be reconciled with the essential 
existence of the bread and wine. 

6. When we come to the fourth century, we find our- 
selves on more solid ground as regards the doctrine of 
transubstantiation. For at this period the Fathers 
clearly taught the change of elements in the Eucharist 
and even sought to explain it by analogies. 

Thus St. Cyr1L oF JERUSALEM in his mystagogic 
catecheses expresses himself as clearly as possible. In 
describing the celebration of the mass, he says (5, 7): 
** After we have sanctified ourselves, we beseech the 
good God to send His Holy Spirit upon the elements 
that are offered, that He may make of the bread, the 
body of Christ, and of the wine, His blood; for what- 
ever the Holy Ghost touches is thoroughly blessed and 
transformed (peraBéBAyra).”” In another passage he 
speaks thus: “ Since Christ Himself is careful to de- 
clare and say of the bread, ‘ This is my body,’ who 
shall dare to doubt any longer? And since He Him- 
self has affirmed and said, ‘This is my blood,’ who 
shall ever dream of saying that it is not His blood? 
Once, at Cana in Galilee, by the mere power of His 
will, He turned water into wine; is it incredible that He 
should turn wine into blood?” 28 And finally (4, 9): 
“ Being fully taught and persuaded that what seems 

7 De Orat., 6: “corpus ejus in 14: “ panem qui ipsum corpus suum 


pane censetur,” and Adv. Mare. I,  repraesentat.” 
38 Catech., 4, 1 ff. 
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bread is not bread, though bread by taste, but the body 
of Christ; and what seems wine is not wine, though the 
taste will have it so, but the blood of Christ, strengthen 
thy heart by receiving it as a spiritual gift.” This is 
as plain as it possibly can be; yet for our Protestant 
writers on the history of dogma, who are under the 
influence of STEITZ, it is not clear enough. HARNACK 
e. g. says:*® “It would be a great mistake to make 
the theologian responsible for what the catechist says. 
Such exaggerations at that time belonged to the domain 
of liturgy and catechetics, not of theology.” Loors 
(p. 53) remarks that, according to Cyril, the elements 
are changed only in so far as they are sanctified, and 
adds: “It is wrong, therefore, to trace the beginning 
of the theory of transubstantiation to the works of 
Cyril.” RUcCKERT, who wrote earlier than STEITZ, re- 
marks that there are indications in the writings of 
Cyril “of a theory of transubstantiation, not fully de- 
veloped it is true, yet clearly outlined and very near 
to the doctrine of conversion.” 9° ‘We may let this 
pass. BATIFFOL, too, cannot bring himself to believe 
that Cyril had a clear idea of the annihilation of the 
substance of the bread (p. 211). 

7. ST. Joun Curysostom is likewise clear in his 
testimony to the doctrine of transubstantiation. ‘We 
[priests], he writes, “ take the place of servants; but 
it is [Christ] Himself who blesses and transforms 
(6 8 dyidfwv abra nat peracxerdfwv abrés).” 81 And fur- 
ther on: “This is my body, He said. This word 
changes that which lies here (rovro 16 pjya perapprOpiler 
7a mpoxeipeva),”’ 32 Although he spoke of the Eucharist 
often and at length, yet he never attempted to explain 
this point. This was done by GrEeGcory oF Nyssa, 


% Lehrb. d. Dogmengesch., II, 4th 33 Hom. De Prodit, Judea, 1, 6. 


ed. 460. % There is one passage in Chrys- 
© Das Abendmahl, sein Wesen and ostom in which it is claimed that the 


seine Geschichte (1856), p. 420. doctrine of transubstantiation in its 
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the most speculative among the Fathers of the East. 
In his large Catechesis he gives (c. 37) a long 
dissertation on the way in which the Holy Eucharist 
acts on the human body, and on the relation between 
the body of Christ and the nourishment taken during 
His life on earth. His theory is questionable in some 
details, but on the whole acceptable. He develops the 
following ideas: 

To counteract the poison that has entered our bodies. 
through sin, we need an antidote, which must permeate 
every part of the body. Such an antidote is the body 
of Christ, which has shown itself stronger than death. 
Therefore, it must be received as food, and this takes 
place in the Eucharist; for in the Eucharist bread and 
wine are changed (petaroinos) into the body and blood 
of the Lord, and our bodies are changed into the body 
of the Lord when we partake of them. But how arewe 
to conceive of this transformation wrought in the con- 
secration? Like all bodies, that of Christ during His 
earthly existence was sustained by food. The food, 
bread and wine, is changed into flesh; in power (Suvdpe) 


proper sense is found. It is con- 
tained in the ninth homily De 
Paenit., n. 2 (Montf. II, 350), a 
treatise the authenticity of which is 
doubtful. The words are: My 8re 
pros éoriv Sys pnd Ere olvds 
éore vouloys’ ov yap ws al Aorral 
Bpwoes els ddedpwva (in secessum) 
xwpet. “Amraye, ph TovTo vée- 
"AXN’ Gowep Knpds (cera) wupi 
mpocoutnjoas ovdery  dmrovaordter 
(nihil substantiae amittitur), ovdey 
wepioceve. (nihil superest), ofrw 
Kal woe véurte ocvvavarlexecbat ra 
prorhipia 7H Tov awparos ovcla. 
FRanzeLin (Tract. de SS. Euch., p. 
ro2 n.) understands the last part 
of the text as if Chrysostom said 
that the substance of the bread and 
wine (ra ypvorthpia) was entirely 
absorbed by the body of Christ, 


which would be transubstantiation, 
properly so called. FRanzetin bases 
his interpretation on BELLARMINE, 
NaEGLE (Die Ewcharistielehre des 
hil. Joh. Chrys., 1909, p. 92), has 
adopted this opinion. But it is 
false, for rd yvoryjpia cannot here 
mean the substance of the uncon- 
secrated bread and wine. The sense 
of the passage is rather that the 
Eucharist, when it is received, 
passes wholly into the substance of 
the human body. BATIFFOL gives 
this same explanation (p. 267). St. 
Joun DAMASCENE expresses. the 
same idea (De Fide Orth., IV, 13): 
Zwopa éore kal alua Xpwrov,..- 
oD Pbepduevor, ovK els ddedpwva 
Xwpouy, GAN’ els rHv Huav ovclay 
kal ouvripyow. 
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or substance it is already the body, and is simply 
transformed into the body by digestion. Now the 
humanity of Christ was the abode of the Logos, and it 
was the Logos that transformed His food into the sub- 
stance of His body. The Logos sanctified the body of 
Christ, which had its existence from bread and in a 
certain sense was bread. This is precisely what takes 
place on the altar. One “ word of God ”’ sanctifies the 
bread and transforms it into the body of Christ. This 
bread becomes the body of Christ not by means of eat- 
ing through the power of the Logos, but immediately 
by a logos (word) of God, that is, by the formula of 
consecration. 

It can easily be seen that this new theory is built 
upon the twofold activity of the Logos as developed by 
JusTIn (above p. 5-6). BATIFFOL (p. 257) remarks 
that according to Gregory’s exposition the Eucharistic 
bread is not changed into the already existing body of 
Christ, but into a new body of Christ, and that GREG- 
ORY assumes the creation of a new body of Christ from 
the bread by virtue of the words of consecration. I 
cannot accept this explanation. The terittum compara- 
tionts is, for Gregory, the real body of Christ, into 
which, while He walked upon earth, the food he ate was 
changed, and into which the bread is changed by conse- 
cration. The Protestant claim ** that GrEGory does 
not teach the transubstantiation of bread in the Eucha- 
rist, but a transformation, can be easily refuted. He 
compares the process of assimilation by which bread 
becomes flesh and blood by nutrition, to that by which 
the bread becomes the body of Christ by consecration. 
Both processes are changes. The former is indeed a 
transformation, but the analogy does not force us to 
admit that the latter is also such, ScHWANE® de- 


% Sreitz, X, 435 ff.; Harnack, II, % Dogmengesch., II, 2nd ed., p. 
4th ed., 462; Loors, p. 54. 781. 
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clares that the dogma of transubstantiation cannot be 
expressed in clearer language than that employed by 
Gregory of Nyssa in his analogy of the phenomena of 
nutrition. But this is not quite correct. 

8. If anything, St. AmBrose has expressed himself 
with even more precision than the Greek Fathers of 
the fourth century on transubstantiation in his work 
De Mysterus. He is the first to employ the expression 
“to change the nature” (substance) in speaking of 
the Eucharist.2@ St. Amsrose recalls the miracles of 
the Old Law, such as the turning of the rod into a 
serpent by Moses and the miraculous gushing of the 
water from a rock in the desert, and proceeds: “If 
the blessing of a man was powerful enough to change 
nature, what shall we say of the divine blessing, in 
which the very words of our Saviour Himself operate? 
For that sacrament which you receive is produced by 
the words of Christ. If the prayer of Elias was able 
to draw fire from heaven, will not the prayer of Christ 
be able to change the nature of the elements (species 
elementorum)? You have read concerning the crea- 
tion of the world (Ps. 148, 5), ‘ He spoke and it was, 
He commanded and it was made;’ cannot the word of 
Christ, which could bring forth from nothing that 
which was not, change that which is into that which it 
was not? Is it a smaller matter to create new beings, 
than to change natures (nonne ®" enim minus est no- 
vas rebus dare quam mutare naturas)?” In another 
passage (De Myst., 50), AMBROSE says: “ Perhaps 
you will say: I see something different; how can you 
explain to me that I receive the body of Christ? ... 

%Toors (p. 61-62) does not be- & This is a better reading than 
lieve that this treatise belongs to mon, which is found in most manu- 
AMBROSE, because a different con- scripts and editions. If the sen- 
ception of the Eucharist is found in tence is not interrogative, it has no 


De fide, IV, 10. Batirrot has ably meaning. 
refuted this objection (p. 289). 
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We wish to prove that it is not what nature made it, but 
that which the consecration has sanctified; that the 
power of consecration is greater than that of na- 
ture, because by the consecration even nature itself is 
changed (quia benedictione etiam natura ipsa muta- 
tur).’’ Similar expressions are to be found in De 
Sacramentis (IV, 15 and VI, 3). The latter passage 
reads: “ Primo omnium dixi tibi de sermone Chnistt, 
qui operatur, ut possit mutare et convertere genera 1n- 
stituta naturae.”’ The treatise De Sacr. is a fifth cen- 
tury work modeled on the De Mystertis of AMBROSE. 

9g. The most prominent of the orthodox theologians 
of the fifth century was St. CyriL oF ALEXANDRIA. 
He considered the bread and wine so changed that they 
are preserved only “in appearance.” “ [Christ] 
wished,” he says, “to unite Himself as it were, to our 
bodies, as a vivifying Eucharist, as it were in bread and 
Wine (as & dptw te xai otww).”” This “as it were” must 
be given special attention, since in the words which fol- 
low, CyRIL seems to advocate a merely dynamic pres- 
ence of Christ in the Eucharist, which opinion STEITZ 
(XII, 213 ff.) actually attributes to him. CyRIE con- 
tinues: “Lest we might be shocked in seeing flesh 
and blood lying upon the altar, God gives to the bread 
and the wine there present the power of life, and 
changes it into the efficiency of His flesh (e@iornow 
aird mpos évépyeav THs éavrov capxos), in order that we 
may partake of the life which it communicates and 
that the body of life be within us as a vivifying 
germ.’’8° 

We said above (p..18) that the Fathers of the 
fourth century had a special fondness for calling bread 
and wine tmages or symbols of the body and blood of 
Christ. In the fifth century these expressions were 


% Cf. Srrucxmann, Die Eucharistielehre des hl. Cyril von Alez- 
andrien, Paderborn, 1910, p. 117 ff. 
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regarded as misleading, and hence frowned upon; the 
writers of this period were careful to insist that 
a real change takes place in the Eucharist. The 
first to do this was THEODORE OF MopsuEsTIA, who 
writes: “‘ He did not say, This is the symbol of my 
body, nor, This is the symbol of my blood, but, This 
is my body and my blood, in order to teach us that we 
are not to look to the nature of the thing before us 
but that it is changed by the thanksgiving pronounced 
upon it, into flesh and blood.” 8® Cyri~ or ALEX- 
ANDRIA uses even plainer language. ‘“ Pointing to 
the bread,” he writes, “the Lord said, This is my 
body, and to the wine, This is my blood, so that 
you may not falsely believe that what you see 1s but an 
image (rvrov dvat ra havopeva.), but that you may firmly 
hold that the gifts offered are truly changed into the 
flesh and blood of Christ (peraroreiobar eis copa xati alva 
Xpicrod card 76 dAnbés). St. JOHN DAMASCENE con- 
tends *° that the ancient Fathers gave the name symbols 
(dvrirura) to the bread and wine only before consecra- 
tion; but this is not correct. 

The Greek and other Oriental liturgies of the mass, 
in the form in which we have them to-day, nearly all 
date back to the fifth century. The epitclests, em- 
bodied in them all, contains a petition to the Holy 
Ghost to come and change the bread and wine. We 
are not told how this change was understood.*! 

10. The Eucharistic teaching of the Greek Church 
was definitively summarized and complemented by Sr. 
Joun DAMASCENE (De Fide Orth., IV, 13). He pro- 
tests against the idea that the Eucharistic bread is 
merely a symbol (ri’zos) of the body of Christ, but 
says it is rather “the deified body of the Lord Him- 

39 In Matth., 26, 27 (P.G., LXVI, 41 For a list of these prayers, cfr. 
713). Ponte, Lehrb. d. Dogm., III, 3rd 


© De Fide Orth, IV, 13 (P.G.,  ed., p. 237. 
XCIV, 1152). 
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self.” *2 According to his teaching, therefore, the 
bread is changed into the body of Christ, as born of 
the Virgin, that body which is now in heaven; not as 
if this body descended from heaven, but by the power 
of the Holy Ghost the Logos unites Himself with 
the bread and wine, and changes it into His body, just 
as He did when He took flesh from the Blessed Virgin. 
But this body which He forms from the bread is not 
a new body, any more than the bread which one eats 
forms a new body for man, but it is changed into the 
body already existing. After the consecration, there- 
fore, there are “ not two bodies of Christ, but one and 
the same.”’ The body of bread is assumed into the 
real body of Christ and becomes identical with it.*% 
We can perceive the influence of GREGORY OF NYSSA 
in this line of thought; but JoHN DAMASCENE does not 
teach the curious theory of transformation which some 
attribute to GrEGoRY oF Nyssa (above p. 37-38). 
HARNACK and Loors** call Damascene’s conception an 
assumption theory; but to my mind they are wrong 
when they declare it to mean a teaching essentially 


49°AXN’ avrd 7rd capa Tov Kuplov 
redewnévoy (P.G., XCIV, 1148). 

48 The most striking passages of 
St. John Damascene on the Euchar- 
ist are the following: Ovx €éore 
rimos 6 dpros Tov owuaTos Tov 
Xpicrov, wh yévorro, adr’ abrd 
To owpa rov Kuplov refewpévoy 
(Migne I. c.). Luvétevte rw édaly 
kal Sart Thy yapiw Tov mvevparos 
kal érolncev atrd Nourpdy dvaryer- 
ynoews’ olrws ... cuvetevtey au- 
rois (bread and wine) riy avrov 
Oedrnra Kal werolnxey alTa capa 
kal alua avrov (tbid. 1141). 
Zwua dori Ad\nOws hvwopevov ed- 
rnri Td éx Hs aylas mapbévou 
Capa, oxy Sri Td dvadngbery cana 
€& ovpavot xarépxerat, adr’ re 
avros 6 dpros cal olvos perarot- 
ovrrac els cwpa Kal alua Oeov. El 


de rdv rpdrow émitnreis, was ylye- 
Tat dpxet cot dxovoa, bre did 
wvevpatos adylov, wowep xal é& ris 
aylas Oeorédxov 31a wvevparos dylouv 
éaurw kal éy éavr@ 6 Kiptos cdpxa 
Urecrynoaro (tbid. 1144). Ov xeipoy 
d¢ xatl rovro elweiv, bri, dorep 
gvoikws dia THs Bpwoews 6 pros 
--- els cwpa rov écOlovros pmera- 
BadrAerat nail ob ylverac Erepoy 
ooua wapa 7rd wpdérepoy avrov 
cwua’ olrws 6 rhs mpobécews dp- 
Tos -+. dia THs émixAncews Kal 
éxihoirhoews Tov aylov mveviparos 
breppuws peramoetra els Td cope 
rou Xptcrov Kal obK elor So, add’ 
dy cal 7rd adré (ibid. 1145). 

4 Harnack. Lehrb. d. Dogmen- 
gesch., II, 4th ed. 466; Loors, 
Realensykl., I, p. 57, and Leitfaden 
d. Dogmengesch. (1906), p. 329 
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different from the doctrine of transubstantiation. 
HARNACK (op. cit.) understands transubstantiation to 
mean that “the body of Christ comes down suddenly 
from heaven and enters into the place of the ele- 
ments.” In matter of fact it may also signify an as- 
sumption and appropriation of the elements by the 
glorified body of Christ. The Thomists explain tran- 
substantiation as a production, or rather reproduction 
(reproductio) of the body of Christ from the substance 
of the bread,*® whereas the Scotists define it as an “ ad- 
duction ” (adductio). 

The Greek Church clung to the Eucharistic teaching 
of its standard theologian, JoHN DAMASCENE, and at 
the cecumenical Council of Lyons, held in 1274, un- 
hesitatingly subscribed to the transubstantiation doc- 
trine of the Latin Church, a proof that this teaching 
was in no wise novel. Loors’ contention (p. 57) that 
it is only since the time of JoHN oF Damascus that 
the Greek Church has a dogma of the Eucharist (Real 
Presence and transubstantiation), is, therefore, abso- 
lutely false. On the contrary, it taught the Real Pres- 
ence from the beginning. OriIGEN alone of the Greek 
Fathers 1s spiritualistic in his interpretation, and even 
he bears witness to the fact that the Church of his day 
did not share in his spiritualism. The doctrine of 
transubstantiation is found in the best-known Greek 
theologians of the fourth century, and has been the 
common property of the Greek Church ever since. 
From this we can conclude that, even earlier than this 
period, the Real Presence was understood in the sense 
of a substantial change. At least there is nothing to 
contradict this assumption. 

In the West, we find the doctrine of a substantial 
change of the elements clearly taught by St. AMBROSE 


&“ Actio productiva sew repro-  pliciter, sed tals modo, scilicet ex 
ductiva corporis Christi, non sim- pane.” 
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and in the anonymous treatise De Sacramentis. Then, 
too, the Gallican and Mozarabic liturgies often speak 
of the transformation (transformatio) of the ele- 
ments.4® On the other hand, as Apam rightly re- 
marks (op. ctt., p. 111), St. AUGUSTINE never 
discusses the question of the manner of Christ’s pres- 
ence.*” It seems, however, that he excludes the idea 
of a permanent presence of Christ in the Eucharist.*® 
The discussions of the Western Church afford but few 
data for a deeper study of the mystery, because they 
emphasize the sacrificial side of the Eucharist, that is, 
its relation to the sacrifice of the cross. Besides, the 
strong symbolic language of St. AUGUSTINE had con- 
siderable effect on all Eucharistic study. It was only 
in the ninth century that the Eucharist became the sub- 
ject of discussion in the Western Church, and this in 


4} Cfr. BaTiFFOL, pp. 341, ff. 

47 ApaM claims that AUGUSTINE 
in De Trin., III, 10, 21, denies 
transubstantiation, but this seems 
to me to be unjustified. Apam 
(p. 107) is right, however, in criti- 
cizing ScHanz (Die Lehre des hl. 
Augustin iiber die Eucharistie, p. 
102 ff.) who tries to deduce the 
transubstantiation theory from the 
word “fit” in Contra Faustum, 
XX, 13: “ Noster autem pants et 
caliz non quilibet (quast propter 
Christum in spicis et in sarcinis 
ligatum, sicut sili destpiunt), sed 
certa consecratione mysticus fit 
nobis, non nascitur.”” The Mani- 
cheans claimed that their Jesus was 
patibilis in all products of the 
earth, hence present by nature al- 
ready in the bread and wine; and 
hence that their conception of the 
Eucharist coincided with that of 
Catholics. As against this St. Av- 
GUSTINE remarks that that which 
was from the beginning contained 
(nascitur) in the nature of things, 
takes place (fit) by the words of 


consecration in the Catholic idea. 
Therefore nothing is said of a 
change at all. Cf. also Tract. in 
Joan., 80, 3: “ Accedtt verbum ad 
elementum et fit sacramentum.” 

@ AUGUSTINE recognizes a three 
fold presence of Christ: (1) “ se- 
cundum praesentiam majestatis,” 
He is present everywhere; (2) 
“secundum praesentiam  carnts,” 
He sits at the right hand of God 
the Father; (3) “ secundum prae- 
sentiam fidei,” He is present in all 
Christians (Tract. in Joan., 50, 13; 
Sermon., 361, 7); he says nothing of 
a fourth, 4 ¢., the sacramental pres- 
ence. In favor of a permanent 
presence of Christ in the sacrament 
seems to be the passage: “ habere 
Christum in praesenti per altaris 
cibum et potum’’; but here Christ 
means the grace of Christ; for in 
the very same place (Tract. in Joan., 
50, 12) we read: “ Habes Christum 
oo + 3% praesents per fidem, in prae- 
sents per signum, in praesents per 
baptismatis sacramentum, in prae- 
sents per altaris cibum et potum.” 
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the controversy which centered around the person of 
PASCHASIUS RADBERTUS (above, p. 27). : 


§ 3. The Institution of the Eucharist 


Bibliography: — 

Jiiticuer, Zur Geschichte der Abendmahlsfeter in der Gltesten 
Kirche (Theolog. Abhandlungen, WeEIZSACKER gewidmet, Frei- 
burg, 1892, pp. 215-250). Spittra, Zur Geschichte und Literatur 
des Urchristentums, Gottingen, 1803. ALBERT SCHWEITZER, Das 
Abendmahl im Zusammenhang mit dem Leben Jesu und der 
Geschichte des Urchristentums, Tubingen, 1901. AxEL ANDER- 
sEN, Das Abendmahl in den zwei ersten Jahrhunderten nach 
Christus (Zeitschrift fiir neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1902, 
115-141 and 206-221; appeared also separately, 2nd ed., Giessen, 
1906). JOHANN HorrMaNnn, Das Abendmahl im Urchristentum, 
Berlin, 1903. O. Hottzmann, Das Abendmahl im Urchristentum 
(Zeitschr. f. neutest. Wissensch., 1904, 89-120). K. G Goetz, 
Die heutige Abendmahlsfrage in ‘ihrer geschichtlichen Entunck- 


lung, (Leipzig, 1904, 2nd ed., 1907). 


1. A Eucharistic repast in the Christian Church hav- 
ing no relation to the Last Supper of Jesus and with- 
out conscious institution on His part, 1s the latest 
achievement of liberal Protestant theology.! The ad- 
herents of this assumption look upon the Biblical nar- 
ratives of the Lord’s Last Supper as the result of a 
long evolution, and reject as a later addition every- 
thing which does not fit in with their preconceived 
system. This view has won many disciples, and we 
cannot ignore it. Yet the various systems are so 
fanciful, so unfounded in fact and so contradictory, 
that they refute themselves and scarcely deserve criti- 
cism. 


1A sporadic attempt to deny the 
institution by Christ of the Christian 
Eucharistic repast was made in 
earlier times by Davin Strauss. 
But his attempt was met by the 
unanimous opposition of even the- 
ologians of the rationalistic school. 
Thus We1zsAcKEr (Apostolic Age 
of the Christian Church, 1894, p. 
574) writes: ‘“ The celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper rests on the 
prescription made by Jesus Himself. 


Every assumption of a growth of 
the same in the Christian com- 
munity, due to the wish to have a 
memorial of the meal taken with 
Him, and the need of a remem- 
brance of His death, must be ut- 
terly rejected.” Beryscutac (The- 
ology of the N. T., p. 155, Vol. I) 
even styles the institution of the 
Last Supper, “‘the most certain of 
all institutions bequeathed to us by 
Jesus.” 
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2. The more recent Protestant investigations anent 
‘the Last Supper start from the fundamental idea that 
too much stress was formerly placed on the words of 
institution, and too little on the circumstances and ac- 
tions which surrounded them. The question now is not 
so much: “ What do the words ‘This is my body’ 
signify? ” as: “ What is the meaning of the Last Sup- 
per?” or “ Under what circumstances did Christ utter 
these words?”” SCHWEITZER (p. 5) assembles all the 
studies made on the Last Supper up to his time (1901) 
under two heads. The first regards mainly “the act 
of presentation,” that is, the words of Jesus when pre- 
senting the bread and the chalice, whereas the second 
emphasizes the “ act of eating,” that is, the meaning of 
the eating and drinking as evidenced by the character 
of the meal. 

The nature of the Last Supper must be determined 
principally from the Biblical accounts. Hence the in- 
vestigation is concerned with these first and foremost, 
not to say exclusively. Outside of the New Testament 
only the DipacHeE and the quotation of JUSTIN on the 
Last Supper (Apol. I, 65-67) deserve attention. 
Some writers, like JULICHER (op. cit., p. 248), en- 
tirely disregard the second century. They endeavor 
to purify the original kernel of the Biblical narrative 
from all later accretions. The methods employed in 
this attempt are various. Many claim that the primi- 
tive conception was altered in the lifetime of the 
Apostles and that this change even affected the Biblical 
texts, causing mutilations and interpolations. 

The Scriptural accounts of the Lord’s Supper 
naturally fall into two groups, Matthew (26, 26— 
29) and Mark (14, 22-24) forming one, and Luke 
(22, 19-20) and Paul (1 Cor. 11, 23-26), the 
other. The second group alone records the words of 
institution: “ Do this for a commemoration of me.” 
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The critics disagree widely as to the authority to be as- 
signed to the two groups. Spitta, SCHWEITZER, and 
Goetz hold that the first group (Matthew and Mark) 
is the more primitive. Spitta especially cautions 
against over-rating the Pauline account, since Paul was 
not a disciple of Christ, had very little dealing with 
the Apostles, and wrote his first Epistle to the Corin- 
thians fully twenty years after the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper. ANDERSEN and HoLTZMANN on the 
other hand, regard the Pauline account as the chief 
source. The latter says that Paul elsewhere lays 
special stress on eating and drinking the Eucharist, 
whereas in his account of the Last Supper, unlike the 
Synoptic narrative, he makes no mention of it at all 
(?). Hence he must have come into possession of a 
very ancient account of the Last Supper, which did not 
fit in with his own presentation. The Synoptic tradi- 
tion, according to HoLTZMANN, represents a recon- 
struction of that ancient account. SCHWEITZER is 
firmly persuaded (p. 56 ff.) of the authenticity of the 
account in St. Mark and bases his whole hypothesis 
upon it. 

The number of divergent interpretations that have 
been put upon St. Luke’s narrative of the Lord’s Sup- 
per is very great. In Codex D of the Gospel, and 
in a few manuscripts of the Itala version, the words: 
“which is given for you; do this for a commemoration 
of me; in like manner the chalice also, after he had 
supped, saying: this is the chalice, the new testament in 
my blood, which shall be shed for you” (22, 19-20) 
are wanting. Westcott-Hort? and other critics re- 
_ gard this passage as spurious and have deleted it from 
the text. Of late, however, this view has been dis- 


2The New Testament in the Original Greek, Cambridge and London, 
1881, II, App., p. 63 £. 
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carded on all sides, and most authorities now accept 
the text as authentic.® 

Whether Jesus ate the Last Supper on the 13th or 
14th of Nisan, is a question long in dispute. The 
Synoptics positively make for the 14th; St. John ap- 
parently favors the 13th, as do also the newly dis- 
covered fragment of the Gospel of Peter,* Hippolytus, 
Ireneus, Clement of Alexandria, and the Jewish Tal- 
mud.5 The passage of St. Paul, “ Christ our pasch is 
sacrificed ” (1 Cor. 5, 7) may be interpreted as referring 
to the 13th. The quartodeciman practice followed in 
the Church of Asia Minor positively presupposes the 
13th. Nearly all present-day Protestant scholars as- 
sume that Jesus ate His farewell meal with His dis- 
ciples on the 13th of Nisan, and that, therefore, the 
original celebration of the Eucharist had no connection, 
either external or intrinsic, with the Jewish Pasch.* 

Were the breaking of the bread, the separate giving 
of His body and blood, and the words that accompanied 
these actions intended by Jesus to prefigure His ap- 
proaching death? ‘The affirmative is still maintained 
by most Protestant scholars. SpittTa and GOETZ alone 
reject it, appealing in support of their contention to the 
Eucharistic prayers of the DipacuHE, in which there is 
no reference to the passion of Christ. SpritTtTa (op. 
cit., p. 210 ff.) contends that this idea was attached to 
the meal, and became incorporated into the Synoptic 


8Cf. Gortz, of. cit., p. 118 'f. 
and W. Kocu in the Theol. Quar- 
galschr., 1905, p. 240 ff. SpitTa 
and ANDERSEN deny its authenticity. 

“Evangel. sec. Petrum, II, 5 
(Cf. Rauscuen, Floril. Patrist., ITI, 
48): kal mrapédwxev (Pilate) avrdpy 
TO Naw mpd mas TH afUuwy, THs 
éopris avruv. 

5 Toldot Jeschu, ed. Wagenseil 
(according to Rescu, Texte «. Unt., 
X, 3, 613), 18: “ erat autem haec 


lux et parascere paschatos et simul 
sabbats parascere.” 

©Cf. Hippolyti fragm. 13, 92 (ed. 
Lagarde): Elxérws ro pev Setrvoy 


€delrvncey xpd rou maoxa, 7d Se 


mdoxa ovx Epayev, adr’ Eraber’ 
ov && yap Kaipds hy THs Bpwoews. 
7™The fullest discussion of this 


subject may be found in K. G . 


Gotz, Die heutige Abendmahisfrage, 
Pp. 124-139. 
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account at a later date through the influence of St. Paul. 
“ Thus,” says GoETZ (p. 178), “ looking at the matter 
more closely, we find that the theory of a symbolic re- 
lation of the breaking of the bread to the sacrificial 
death of Christ, has very little foundation. The argu- 
ments adduced in its favor have missed the mark. The 
same is true of that other theory, that the presentation 
of the cup, or the cup itself, is symbolical of the expia- 
tory death of Jesus.” According to JULICHER, how- 
ever, the predominant feature of the Last Supper was 
the symbolizing of our Lord’s death. 

It is also disputed whether Jesus at the Last Sup- 
per was conscious of making a new institution, and 
whether He commanded His disciples to repeat the 
meal. RUCKERT denied any such intention on our 
Saviour’s part in his work “ Das Abendmahl, sein 
Wesen und seine Geschichte,’ which appeared in 1856 
and became the basis of all later research into the history 
and nature of the Last Supper. JULicHeER, SPiTTA, 
and A. SCHWEITZER have adopted RUCKERT’s view 
and in support thereof appeal mainly to the fact that 
the words, “ Do this for a commemoration of me,” 
are not recorded in Matthew and Mark. Had Jesus 
been conscious of making an institution, says JULICHER 
(p. 238), these Evangelists could not have failed to 
record His command. Spitta remarks (p. 287 f.) 
that Jesus, who left no code of any kind for the gov- 
ernment of His followers, can hardly have thought of 
instituting a rite in the hour of parting. 

Let us see how various Protestant scholars interpret 
the Lord’s Supper. 

3. JULICHER thinks that our Lord, in distributing 
the bread and wine among His disciples, merely wished 
to symbolize His approaching death. “In breaking 
the bread into pieces He contemplated the similar fate 
that was in store for His body, and, without calling 
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before His mind’s eye any other profound analogies 
between His body and the bread, He was able, in view 
of the approaching xexAacpévov, to say to His disciples: 
This is my body, the same treatment will soon be 
meted out to my body. . . . Jesus causes the chalice, 
with its contents of red wine mingled with water, to be 
passed around at His table. As this wine shall soon 
be drained, so shall my blood be poured out, for my 
death is certain; but, He adds consolingly, it shall not 
be shed in vain, but trép zoAAGv, and to seal a solemn 
compact.” This last conception gave rise to the 
Eucharistic celebrations of the early Christians; 
they repeated the Lord’s Supper in His memory and as 
a grateful memorial of His death, which had been in- 
strumental in obtaining salvation for them. 

SpitTta takes the words, “This is my body,” as 
meaning a purely spiritual assimilation of Christ. He 
holds that the real significance of the Last Supper 
lies in the words of Maithew 26, 29: “I will not 
drink from henceforth of the fruit of the vine, until 
that day when I shall drink it with you new in the 
kingdom of my Father.” These words show, he says, 
the eschatological preoccupations of the Master, and 
therefore furnish the key to the interpretation of His 
conduct. By distributing bread and wine among His _ 
disciples, the Lord desired to point to the Messianic 
banquet, which was to come in the fulness of time,— 
the future reunion of His disciples with Himself 
around the heavenly table; He was anticipating this 
banquet by giving Himself to His own asa food. In 
proof of his interpretation, SPITTA points to the Eu- 
charistic prayers of the Didache, which, he says, clearly 
echo eschatological hopes and ideas. 

The eschatological interpretation of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, as given by Spitra, was developed by A. 
SCHWEITZER. As was said above (p. 46), this author 
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finds the only authentic account of the Last Supper in 
the Gospel of St. Mark, which gives a prominent 
place to the eschatological idea. Uplifting His voice, 
Jesus, after the presentation of the bread and wine, 
solemnly announces: “ Amen, I say to you, that I 
will drink no more of the fruit of the vine, until that 
day when I shall drink it new in the kingdom of God.” 
(Mark 14, 25.) Hence, argues SCHWEITZER, it will 
not do to make the essence of the whole celebration 
consist exclusively in the last announcement of His 
coming death. “Jesus spoke to His disciples not 
merely of His death, but of His death and their early 
reunion with Him at the feast in the new kingdom.” 
(I, p. 61.) ‘‘ The bread and wine which He gives in 
anticipation (of the heavenly feast) are for Him His 
body and blood, because He prepares the Messianic 
meal by surrendering Himself to death.” (II, p. 
107 f.) This meaning of the words, “ This is my 
body, This is my blood,” was not, however, under- 
stood by His disciples. Neither did Christ command 
a repetition of the celebration on earth. ScHWEIT- 
ZER also assumes (II, p. 56 f.) that the feeding of the 
5,000 was, like the Last Supper, a religious feast, the 
meaning of which was clear to Him alone “as the one 
who knows Himself to be the Messiah and wills now, 
on the immediate approach of the dawn of His reign, 
to be revealed to them as such, and solemnly distributes 
food to those by whom He expects to be surrounded 
at the Messianic feast, just as if He wished thereby to 
‘give them a right to participate in that future celebra- 
tion.” 

4. AXEL ANDERSEN is even more radical than any of 
the Protestant theologians so far mentioned. In the 
eleventh chapter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians,, 
St. Paul blames the Corinthians because, when they' 
came together, they did not wait for one another, and 
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instead of dividing the provisions among all, each one 
ate what he himself had brought. This, he tells them, 
is contempt of God’s assembly and cannot be called 
“meal of the Lord” (xvpiaxdy Seirvov). Now, argues 
ANDERSEN, Paul often calls the congregation, or church, 
the body of the Lord. This must, therefore, also be 
the meaning of the word “‘ body ” in the phrase, “ This 
is my body,” quoted by Paul in 1 Cor. 11, 24. This 
interpretation is confirmed by St. Paul’s remark (V, 
22) that they “who discern not the body of the 
Lord” despise the Church of God. Thus the failure 
of the members of a Christian community to wait for 
one another is the beginning (V, 20-22) and the end 
(V, 33-34) of Paul’s instruction on the celebration of 
the Last Supper (1 Cor. 11, 20-34) and therefore, the 
whole theme of this instruction, that is, the object of 
contempt, must be the congregation (odpa = éxxdnoia), 

ANDERSEN continues: “ The sequence of ideas is as 
follows: I cannot approve the conduct of the rich Corin- 
thians, who ‘ eat’ with the congregation, because in do- 
ing so, they despise the ChurchofGod. Itconflicts with 
the nature of the repast, which is above all a meal taken 
- In common —the repast of the new covenant, in which 
through the bread which is the xowwvia tot caparos rot 
Xpiorov, one is united to the spiritual body, that is, to 
the Church of God, and through the cup, which is the 
Kowwvia Tov aivaros tov Xporov, one participates in the 
new covenant. To eat privately is repugnant to the 
very nature of this meal. Therefore let each man 
prove himself, and judge himself and the body rightly, 
and then let him eat of the bread and drink of the 
chalice.” When, however, our Lord adds: “ This 
chalice is the new testament in my blood,” the blood 
means His death on the cross, on which the new 
covenant is founded. As the Eucharistic bread sym- 
bolizes the people of God, so the blood symbolizes the 
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new covenant; both together, therefore, symbolize the 
people of the new covenant. The phrase 70 tmép vpay 
(V, 24), which does not square with this conception, is 
rejected by ANDERSEN as a later interpolation. The - 
rovro moire (V, 24-25) he translates by “ offer this,” 
that is, bread and wine, which means, he says, “ Eat 
this bread and drink this wine with thanksgiving in 
the assembly.” Thus, in the opinion of ANDERSEN, 
the most minute analysis of the text of St. Paul reveals 
no trace of the doctrine of the real presence. 

How are the Synoptic narratives of the Last Sup- 
per to be squared with this theory? ANDERSEN is con- 
vinced that they have been interpolated at a later date, 
to make them conform with 1 Cor., 11.8 He holds the 
three phrases, “ This is my body which shall be de- 
livered for you,” “ This is my blood which shall be 
shed for you,” “ With desire I have desired to eat this 
Pasch with you before I suffer,” to be later additions 
to the text. He denies that the Apostle meant any 
reference to the Jewish Pasch, since the Lord died 
on the 14th of Nisan. Paul’s own account of the Last 
Supper, he adds, contradicts the (primitive) Synoptic 
account, for he begins 1 Cor., 11, 23, with "Eyo yap 
mapéAaBov amd Tov Kupiov; the éyw ydp indicating that 
others related the event differently. 

The accounts of Paul and those of the primitive 
Synoptics are, therefore, 1n ANDERSEN’S judgment, 
contradictory. There were, he continues (p. 138), in 
the early ages of Christianity, two essentially different 
forms of repast in the Christian assembly, namely, the 
KAdows tov dprov of the Acts of the Apostles, in which 
there is no indication that the participants were obey- 


8 Recently the author goes even the development of the Eucharistic 
farther in the Zettschr. f. neutest. doctrine which it did not reach 
Wissenschaft, 1906, p. 172: “The until after the time of Justin.” 
Synoptic account marks a stage in 
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ing a command of Christ, and in which no memorial of 
the death of the Lord can be found, and the Setxvov 
xupiaxdy, Of which Paul makes mention. The prayers 
of the Didache relate, according to ANDERSEN, only to 
' the xAdow rod dprov. Both celebrations were in ex- 
istence during the second century, the first as the 
_ Agape, the other as the Eucharist. 

5. JOHANN HorrMAN, a disciple of PFLEIDERER, be- 
lieves that “he has come still nearer to the goal.” He 
endeavors to prove that the ecclesiastical conception of 
the Eucharist, as well as the opinions of JULICHER and 
SpITTA, are all equally untenable, though each em- 
bodies an element of truth. “ Finally,” he says, “we 
shall thereby have learned so much and shall have come 
so near our goal, that the last decisive step towards it 
is well prepared, and can be taken with perfect safety.” 
This last step we shall await with some misgiving, 
albeit with a feeling of relief that there is to be an end 
to this dreadful juggling. 

HoFFMANN begins by criticising the text. He, too, 
is convinced that the Biblical accounts have been in- 
fluenced by the dogma and worship of primitive Chris- 
tianity, and must, therefore, be purified of accretions. 
Then follows a criticism of all his predecessors in the 
field, and finally the “positive part,” in which the 
promised goal is pointed out (p. 85 ff.). 

HoFFMANN distinguishes four successive stages in 
the development of the Eucharist. Inthe Synoptic Gos- 
pels, he says, the chief emphasis is to be placed on the 
word avres (Matth. 26, 27: miere e€ abrov mavres, Mark 
14, 23: xat Emov é€ abrov mdvres). When presenting the 
bread Jesus said: “ This is my body,” but the cup He 
presented without uttering a word, except that all 
should drink of it. But “ body,” as every one knows, 
is the symbol of the congregation, and inasmuch as 
Jesus gave His disciples bread as His body, He formed 
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them into a brotherhood centering around His person. 
There was no allusion at all to His death. “ Love- 

_ feasts” were held by the early Christians from the 
beginning. The Acts of the Apostles (2, 46) tell us 
that they came together in their houses for the break- 
ing of bread. In this they followed the Jewish custom 
according to which not only the Sabbath meals, but 
even the daily meals took on a religious character from 
the blessing of the bread and wine which preceded and 
the thanksgiving which followed them. There was no 
intention, originally, of repeating the farewell meal of 
our Lord, still the idea was obvious and could not fail 
to be developed. 

The history of the Eucharist, continues HOFFMANN, 

_ reached its second stage, when Christians began to 
oe place the Eucharist in relation to the death of Jesus, 
of which it became the symbolical announcement. The 
“Lord’s Supper ”’ clearly was the last meal taken by 
Jesus before His death, in fact it was His farewell 
meal. Hence His followers now began to emphasize 
the breaking of the bread, which they regarded as pre- 
figuring the breaking of His body in death, and the 
pouring out of the wine, which they considered as a 
symbol of the shedding of His blood. The daily re- 
ligious meals now also received this interpretation, and 
at each repast, the farewell supper of Jesus, together 
with the manner in which He announced His death, 
was recalled. Perhaps there was a reading from the 
narratives of the Last Supper. But such remembrance 
was rather a pious custom than a duty performed with 
full consciousness. 

A third stage in the development of the Eucharist 
was that the person of Christ became the central figure. 
His death was looked upon as an expiatory sacrifice, 
and He Himself regarded as the sinless servant of God, 
whose suffering Isaias had foretold. In other words: 
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the Christology of Paul and John began to appear. 
Then only did it occur to the community that the Lord 
in His last meal furnished the prototype of a sacred 
banquet which was to be often renewed, and that He 
commanded His disciples to renew it. Thus the “ love- 
feast ’ became a memorial of the expiatory death of 
Jesus, decreed by Him, and took on “a religious and 
in part sacramental character.” 

This development took place before Paul arrived on 
the scene. Paul adopted the belief of the primitive 
community, but laid its foundations deeper. He con- 
ceived the death of Jesus as a sacrificial offering and 
as the source of justification for all men. With this 
idea in view, he inserted the phrase 16 trép vpor in the 
narrative of the Last Supper, and the Synoptic accounts 
were modified in accordance therewith. But Paul went 
a step further. The certainty of being reconciled to 
God through the expiatory death of Jesus was now ob- 
jectivized by putting those who partake of the meal in 
direct contact with the Lord, in whose merits they par- 
ticipate. In other words, they were said to receive His 
very body and blood. This idea Paul borrowed from the 
world of Hellenistic speculation, more particularly from 
its mystery cult. A simple memorial and thanksgiving 
service appeared too empty and insignificant to the 
Hellenistic Christians. They wished to enter into close 
communion with the very life of the divinity, in order 
to share its immortality. It was thus that, accord- 
ing to HorFMANN, the Christian supper was changed ~ 
into a sacrament of ancient mysteries. Thus, through 
St. Paul, the ecclesiastical doctrine of the real eating 
of the body and the real drinking of the blood of 
Christ attained its almost complete development and 
found clear expression in the Gospel of John (c. 6). 
“John expressly states that the flesh and blood of 
Christ was eaten and drunk really, not figuratively, 
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whence it follows that these are real and objective 
things and not a mere figurative expression; they are 
real, not symbolic food.” ® 

6. HoLTZMANN starts from the oldest name given 
to the celebration of the Eucharist, “ the breaking of 
bread.” He argues as follows: 

Jesus could not have meant an ordinary breaking of 
bread when He said to His disciples, “ This is my 
body,” for later on they repeatedly recognized Him by 
the way He did it. The broken bread was a symbol 
of His passion and death. The incident of the chalice 
in 1 Cor. 11, 25 follows after the repast (“‘after He 
had supped ’’) ; and in putting the Scriptural accounts 
of both acts on a parallel, “the later historian allowed 
his historic sense to be dulled by liturgical considera- 
tions, chief among them the desire to have the Lord’s 
Supper appear as one single and complete action from 
the beginning.” In matter of fact the two acts, 
originally distinct, were combined into one by the 
Christian community. In Luke 22, 20 there is no con- 
nection between “ the pouring out of the chalice” and 
the blood of Christ (rovro 76 wornpiov . . . 76 trép tpov 
éxxuvvdpevov ) ; which shows, according to HOLTZMANN, 
that there existed an older ritual of the Last Supper, 
which soon disappeared. It consisted in this, that at 
the celebration of the meal a chalice was emptied. Even 
St. Mark is familiar with this practice, since he speaks 
(14, 24) of the shedding of the blood of the testa- 
ment. By the solemn emptying of the chalice, Jesus 
wished to ratify before His death the long promised 
covenant between God and His disciples. 

“In order to have a lasting memorial of their fellow- 


®©HoFFMANN, p. 198. DIETRICH this interpretation of mine is by no 

(Eine Mithrasliturgie, 1903, p. 106) means new, it is the oldest of all, 

speaks in similar language: “I and I am not concerned with those 

“i, maintain that according to Paul and who distort it for dogmatic rea- 
Tohn the presence of Christ is real; sons.” 
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ship, the disciples were always to break bread in the 
same solemn manner in which it had just been broken 
before them” (p. 103), and were also to empty a 
chalice. This latter rite, however, was not to be a 
repetition of His own act of ratification of the cove- 
nant. “Jesus rather had in mind the well-known 
Jewish and pagan custom of pouring out a cup for the 
dead; this His disciples will do for Him as often as 
they drink” (p. 104). This is the meaning of the 
command given to them by Jesus, “to show His death 
until He come” (1 Cor. 11, 26). 

Jesus therefore had no intention of making the 
chalice a part of the divine liturgy, but merely wished 
to see tt observed as a ceremony at home and tn private. 
He gave a special blessing to the ordinary daily meal. 
Paul (1 Cor. 10) first drew a parallel between the 
Lord’s Supper and the pagan sacrificial feasts by which 
man was supposed to enter into communion with the 
Godhead, and thus inaugurated the development of the 
Lord’s Supper from an ordinary private meal into a 
public act of strictly divine worship. This idea crops 
out in Paul when he speaks of the misfortune of an 
unworthy communion and when he demands a prov- 
ing of one’s self before eating of the Eucharist. The 
Gospel of St. John (c. 6) objects to this crude view 
(p. 106-112). | 

7, K. G. GOETz has recently given us a treatise en- 
titled “ Die Abendmahlsfrage in threr geschichtlichen 
Entwicklung,” which is by far the most detailed, the 
most sober, and the most interesting study that has 
yet appeared on this question on the Protestant side. 
Two hundred of the three hundred pages of this book 
are devoted to the problem in its latest stages —“ Die 
Abendmahlsfrage in der neuesten Zest.” It is not easy 
to get at the author’s own position in regard to the 
earliest development of the Lord’s Supper, because of 
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the mass of material accumulated, and also because 
of his frequent critical remarks on the opinions of 
others. The gist of his work is as follows: 

“We shall have to take the expression ‘ flesh and . 
blood’ in the original words of institution of the Last 
Supper, absolutely as signifying that Jesus in employ- 
ing them meant His human nature, His thinking, 
willing, feeling, speaking, working self, the self that 
the disciples in their intercourse with Him were fa- 
miliar with, and which they revered as the revelation 
of God. . . . In comparing His human nature to food 
and drink, such as He had just given to His disciples, 
His only purpose could have been to make it clear to 
them that His human nature had the same meaning 
for their religious or community life as food and drink 
had for their material life... . What He probably 
meant to say was that the disciples should adhere to 
His humanity for their community life, and draw from 
it, as it were, their spiritual nourishment, and at the 
same time religious comfort and refreshment for their 
souls, thus finding in Him life and full contentment ” 
(p. 269 f.). 

According to GoETz, the traces of this primitive and 
symbolic Lord’s Supper are for the most part found 
in the Gospels of Matthew and Mark; though even 
these have been touched up to conform to the sacrificial 
idea. However, even in their present form there is 
wanting in both Matthew and Mark any clearly de- 
fined expression of the idea of sacrifice, and in the 
formula of the chalice the clumsy method by which 
they have been inserted into the text even now reveals 
the interpolations (pp. 275 f.; 193-195). 

The alleged later transformation of the original 
idea of the Last Supper is described by Goetz as fol- 
lows: “ The Christians of the early days probably ad- 
hered to the original view of the simple allegory 
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embodied in the action of Jesus, but at the same time 
looked upon this action as a sort of memorial offering 
of food and drink, a conception which readily sug- 
gested itself to them from the Jewish custom of at- 
tributing a sacrificial character to all common meals. 
Paul, employing rabbinical methods of interpretation, 
invested this originally allegorical action with a new 
meaning, both figuratively and materially, and taught 
that the bread blessed for all is an actual representation 
of the communion of the body of Christ, or of the com- 
munity, 4. é., incorporation with Christ, and that the 
cup is a realization of fellowship in the blood of Christ, 
or of the new testament in His blood. . . . Thus it 
happened that Luke, in his Gospel, closely followed the 
interpretation of Paul in regard to the Last Supper and 
merely rearranged it in some slight details to suit the 
taste of his Gentile Christian readers, and that, eventu- 
ally, the narratives of Matthew and Mark, which had 
originally embodied the primitive account, were like- 
wise recast in accordance with the Pauline interpreta- 
tion. This could only have taken place after the Lord’s 
Supper had been reduced to the simple Eucharist and 
prompted an abbreviation and alteration in the text of 
the first two Evangelists. It was probably also due 


to the influence of Paul that Luke described the Last 


Supper as a Paschal meal, a conception which crept into 
the text of the other two Synoptics, perhaps through 
the instrumentality of a later redaction. The Johan- 
nean Gospel, the Didache, and the utterances of the 


earliest Fathers concerning the Pasch and the Last | 


Supper teach us, nevertheless, that, until the middle of 
the second century, the original mind of Jesus as mani- 
fested at the Last Supper, remained predominant, 
though mostly in a somewhat altered allegoric or mys- 
tical form ” (pp. 209 f.). 

8. All these assertions are so many airy imagiu- 
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ings, which have no foundation in Holy Writ, but can 
only be supported by a mutilation of the text and an 
arbitrary interpretation of the narrative of the institu- 
tion of the Holy Eucharist. The originators of these 
various theories themselves admit that the scientific up- 
shot of all modern researches on the question of the 
Last Supper ts very small indeed. They contradict 
one another on fundamental points, and claim for their 
respective views only a lesser or greater degree of 
probability. The majority and the most prominent of 
Protestant critics do not even admit this much. Hence 
BATIFFOL is quite right when he says, speaking of this 
extravagant theorizing: ‘“ Curieux spécimen du pur 
irréalisme ot: se joue la virtuosité de certains exégétes ! 
Ils construisent indéfiniment, éperdument, sans mateéri- 
aux. L’histoire a des méthodes plus terre a terre.” !° 
It 1s not our purpose to refute these various theories. 
They all start out with the idea that the doctrine of 
/ the Eucharist, as taught by the Church, is entirely dif- 
»} ferent from that which Christ intended and foresaw. 
SPITTA, HOFFMANN, and several others will not even 
admit that Jesus at the Last Supper foresaw and pre- 
dicted His violent death. Just a few critical observa- 
tions may find place here.1! 
, Lhe four accounts contained in Holy Scripture one 
-and all afford us a uniform picture of the Last Supper, 
; and contain nothing intrinsically impossible. In three 
| / of them, the presentation of the Eucharistic bread and 
wine is described in connection with our Lord’s cele- 
bration of the Pasch. This detail is wanting in the 


29 Etudes d’Histoire, II, grd ed., des Neuen Testamentes kritisch un- 
i TF tersucht, Minster, 1901. Cf. also 
11 A detailed statement and refu- Witn. Kocu, “ Die neutestament- 
tation of these theories may be SKchen Abendmahlsberichte und die 


found in the splendid work of  neueste Abendmahlisforschung ” 
BerninG, Die Eitnsetsung der heilt- (Theol. Quartalschr., Tubingen, 
gen Eucharistie in threr urspriing- 1905, 230-257). 


lichen Form, nach den Berichten 
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Pauline account, but the omission may be easily ex- 
plained by the fact that St. Paul does not give the 
whole story of the Last Supper, but confines himself 
to the Eucharistic part. Besides, he distinctly states 
that the chalice was presented by Jesus “ after he had 
supped (pera to 8evioa).”” All of the narratives con- 
tain a reference to the death of Jesus and a future meal 
in the kingdom of heaven, though Paul merely adverts 
to it by the phrase “ until he come” (dxpe od €AGy. I 
Cor. 11, 26.) We do not find the imperatives “ eat, 
drink” in the Gospel of St. Mark, but instead of 
“eat,” we find “take,” while “ drink ” is supplanted 
by the phrase: ‘“ They all drink of it.” Matthew 
and Mark fail to mention the command: “ Do this 
for a commemoration of me,” but this does not prove 
that the words were not uttered by Jesus, although it 
is rather remarkable that the first two Evangelists 
omit them. 

The wantonness with which modern writers on the 
Last Supper alter and turst the Biblical texts, 1s truly 
amazing. Spitta makes Mark his starting point, but 
immediately rejects 14, 12-16, where the Evangelist 
describes the preparation made for the Paschal banquet. 
Then he proceeds to expunge from the words of in- 
stitution, as contained in this Gospel, all that refers to 
the sacrificial death of Christ, on the plea that it is 
borrowed from Paul. HoLtTzMANnN denies that the 
first two Synoptists drew from Paul. According to 
Matthew and Mark, he says, the Lord merely speaks 
of the “blood of the testament,” which must mean 
the out-poured wine, as symbolic of the Old Testament 
idea of “the bloody covenant.” Paul is the first to re- 
fer the words of our Lord to His blood and the first 
to make both the bread and wine symbols of His death. 
ANDERSEN goes even further. He rejects the Pauline 
phrase “ which shall be delivered for you” (76 imp ipay 
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I Cor. 11,24). SCHWEITZER asserts that the disciples 
did not understand our Lord’s action at the Last Sup- 
per, and asserts that it remained unintelligible ever 
after. Are we to understand that he (SCHWEITZER) 
is the first man to understand it rightly? Who does 
not recall the words of HEGEL: “ Only one of my dis- 
ciples has understood me, and he has misunderstood 
me.” 7 
ANDERSEN interprets “the body” (odpa) in the 
words of institution as the Christian community, which 
is often called the body of Christ by Paul. But, how, 
in this hypothesis, are we to understand the phrase, 
“not discerning the body [of the Lord]” (py Staxpiver 
7o copa, I Cor. 11,29)? And what meaning must beat- 
tached to “the blood” (176 alya) in the chalice? AN- 
DERSEN says it means the new testament, and refers us 
to 1 Cor. 11, 25: “ This chalice is the new testament 
in my blood.”” According to ANDERSEN, therefore, the 
phrase, “he is guilty of the body and of the blood of 
the Lord” means nothing more than, “ he sins against 
the congregation and the new testament.” But this 
interpretation is repugnant to 1 Cor. 10, 16 ff., where 
“the partaking of the body and blood of Christ”’ is 
compared to participation in the sacrificial feasts of the 
pagans, and hence must be understood as referring to 
the reception of a visible gift. 


§ 4. True Nature of the Sacrifice of the Mass 


The sacrificial concept underlying the mass was for 
the first time thoroughly discussed by the Council of 
Trent, and since then has formed one of the principal 
subjects of theological controversy. Quite recently the 
question was once more brought to the fore by RENz 
and WIELAND. 

I. FRANZ RENZ, formerly a seminary inspector at 
Dillingen, Bavaria, now professor at Breslau, wrote a 
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voluminous work (about 1300 pages) entitled, “ Die 
Geschichte des Messopferbegriffs oder der alte Glaube 
und die neuen Theorien tiber das Wesen des unbluti- 
gen Opfers.” + This book met with much approval.? 
Renz collates all the available material bearing on the 
subject and thoroughly discusses each individual text 
from all points of view. He discusses even questions 
which are but remotely connected with his subject. In 
general, the work is much too diffuse, fails to bring 
out the fundamental idea of the authors whose systems 
it discusses, and repeats the same ideas in different 
form many times over. Of course, there is no need of 
adopting all of the author’s theses. Not a few of his 
conclusions are hastily drawn, and the arguments by 
which he supports them are not as convincing as he 
claims. Yet despite these defects, it must be said that 
the book as a whole is deserving of the favorable recep- 
tion accorded it. 

2. The Council of Trent declares (Sess. 22, 1) that 
Christ at the Last Supper offered up (obtulit) to God 
His flesh and blood, in order to represent (reprae- 
sentaretur) for all time His bloody sacrifice, and thus 
to make the memory (memoria) of it endure to the 
end of the world, and to apply His salutary power to 
the forgiveness of the sins that we commit daily. The 
holy sacrifice of the mass, accordingly, is a representa- 
tion or renewal ® of the sacrifice of the cross. Christ 
is present on the altar under the separate species of 
bread and wine, and thereby represents the sacrifice of 


1 History of the Concept of the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, or the An- 
cient Faith and the New Theories 
on the Nature of the Unbloody 
Sacrifice. Published by the author 
in two volumes, Freising, 1901 and 
1902. 

* Notably by A. JonANnNeEs in the 
Theol. Revue, 1902, p. 244 ff.; by 


Prof. Scunitzer in the Hist.-polit. 
Blatter, 1904, Vol. 133, p. 795 ff.3 
and by P. LeyeEenpecKer in the 
Studien und Mittetlungen aus dem 
Benedtktinerorden, 1904, 858 ff. 

8 The Roman Catechism repeatedly 
uses the term ‘“‘renewal” (in- 
staurare). 
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the cross, in which His blood was likewise separated 
from His body. There also, as on the cross, He offers 
His body and blood to His heavenly Father as a sacri- 
fice (offert), that the fruits thereof may be applied to 
us. Hence the sacrifice of the mass is not “a mere 
commemoration,” but it really has the power of wiping 
‘out sins.* 
This Tridentine idea of sacrifice is upheld by RENz. 
“The real and true sacrifice of Christ,” he writes, “ is 
the shedding of His blood. There is no other, either 
before or after, that is true and real; and whenever, 
after the death of Christ, there is mention of an offer- 
ing of Himself on the part of our Lord, this offering 
cannot be real, but merely a representation of the 
actual sacrifice [of the cross]. . . . The unbloody sac- 
rification consists in exhibiting @ figure of the bloody 
sacrifice”’ (II, 484). This “figure,” Renz explains (p. 
485) as follows: “Inthe Old Testament figure (the 
Paschal lamb) there appeared a symbol of Christ in the 
real shedding of blood, but in the figure of the New 
Testament the real Christ appears in a symbolic 
effusion of blood. Precisely because of the real pres- 
ence of the [divine] body and blood, the New Testa- 
ment figure, or representation of the bloody sacrifice, 
is called a real and true sacrifice.”’ 
3. _In the first volume of his work, RENz shows that 
throughout Christian antiquity and the Middle Ages 
there was no other concept of the Mass. In his second 
volume, he shows, in opposition to the recently pro- 
posed sacrificial theories of certain other Catholic 
theologians, that this is the only one that can safely be 
held even to-day. Some Protestant theologians were 
willing to admit the sacrificial character of the Eucha- 

“Sess. 22, can. 3: “St quis  sacrificit in cruce peracti, non autem 


dixerit missae sacrificium tantum  propitiatorium... anathema sit.” 
€SSE oo . NUdaM Commemorationem 
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rist in so far as the bread and wine are symbols of the | 
shedding of Christ’s blood upon the cross, and as such 
keep alive in us a grateful remembrance of the cross 
of Christ and promote devotion to the Redeemer on the 
part of the Christian populace. They had in mind a 
subjective sacrifice, the offering which the faithful make 
of themselves at the celebration of the Last Supper. 
Reacting against this interpretation, the majority of 
Catholic theologians, anxious to uphold the objective 
character of the Eucharistic sacrifice, went further than 
was customary before the Council of Trent. They 
argued that there must take place a real destruction 
(destructio), or at least a change of state (tmmutatio) 
in the sacrifice of the Mass. The merely symbolic im- 
molation of Christ, as formerly taught, no longer 
seemed sufficient. 

These ideas were already discussed at the Council of 
Trent, but at that time produced very little impression. 
Later on, however, they spread and gave rise to dif- 
ferent theories. Some found the destruction or change 
which they held to be necessary in the annihilation of 
the substances of bread and wine (SuAREz) ; others, 
in the cessation of the Eucharistic life of Jesus at com- 
munion (BELLARMINE). The untenableness of these 
theories led other theologians to explain the matter in 
this wise: The will to sacrifice Himself, which Christ 
carried out on the cross, is renewed on the altar, whilst 
He renews His bloody sacrifice by the separation of the 
species. THALHOFER, who is the chief defender of 
this last mentioned theory, .claims that Christ con- 
tinues to carry out His desire to be sacrificed, by hold- 
ing up to His heavenly Father, as it were, the wounds 
He has received for our sake. At the moment of 
consecration, “the heavenly High Priest, with His 
heavenly sacrifice, descends and in the earthly circum- 
stances of time and place and on the altar performs es- 
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sentially the same sacrifice which He once accomplished 
on the cross. It is only in connection with the (to us) 
invisible sacrifice which Christ makes at the consecra- 
tion, that the separation of the species receives its full 
significance.” 5 Simar ® adopted the opinion of THAL- 
HOFER, but it is far from being accepted by all theolo- 
gians. PoHLE*’ objects that the existence of a 
heavenly sacrifice of Christ is extremely doubtful, and 
if there be no heavenly sacrifice the whole theory falls 
to pieces. RENz remarks (II, p. 408) that THAL- = 
HOFER assumes a repetition of the sacrifice of the cross, 
at least in will, on the altar, whereas the Council of 
Trent speaks only of a representation. 

Der LuGo is the author of another theory. He finds 
the destruction of the victim in the sacrifice of the mass 
to consist in this, that Christ humbles Himself in a 
new manner by voluntarily entering into the sacra- 
mental species, and abandoning Himself, after the man- 
ner of inanimate objects, to the pleasure of men, and 
making Himself their food. CARDINAL FRANZELIN 
adds the idea that Christ in the Eucharist renounces 
the use of His sensitive faculties, especially of His 
senses. STENTRUP adopted this theory. PoHLE ad- 
mits that it contains “many true and useful ideas,” 
but says it does not bring out sufficiently the essential 
character of the twofold change. He holds that 
the essence of the Eucharistic sacrifice consists in the 
mystical immolation of Christ and the preparation of 
the slain victim for a sacrificial meal, whereby the im- 
molation is continued and completed. 

RENZ maintains that all these theories exaggerate the 
notion of sacrifice; he opposes to them the ancient tra- 
ditional concept of the sacrifice of the mass as the 

© Das Opfer des Alten und Neuen 7Lekhrb. d. Dogmattk, III, 3rd 


Bundes (1870), p. 261 f. ed., p. 360 f. 
©Lehrb. d. Dogmatik, $% 155. 
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only correct one. In this he is in full agreement with 
such eminent modern theologians as OSWALD, SCHEE- 
BEN, SCHWANE, GIHR, and SCHANZ. 

4. RENZ has been accused of finding the essence of the 
sacrifice of the mass in communion rather than in the 
twofold consecration.2 That such is his theory, can- 
not be denied, although in some passages he regards 
both acts as equally essential. Thus he explains the 
words, “‘ Do this for a commemoration of me,” in this 
wise (I, 131): “ When the ministers appointed 
by Christ imitate the act which He performed, that is 
to say, the whole meal with all its parts,— the prepara- 
tion and eating—as often, as they ‘ do this,’ they repre- 
sent the sacrificial death of Jesus.” Further on (I, 
138) he insists “that the essential feature in the offer- 
ing of the sacrifice is the preparation together with the 
eating of the body and drinking of the blood.’ But 
in another passage (II, 500) hetellsus: “Itshould not 
be said that the Eucharistic rite is the unbloody sacri- 
fice of Christ and that it is terminated by a meal. We 
must rather say that the Eucharistic worship ts essen- 
tially a meal which possesses a sacrificial character.” 
Placing these various passages side by side we see 
that, according to RENz’s idea, the consecration itself 
is but part of the Eucharistic meal, namely a prepara- 
tion for the sacrificial repast. I do not intend to dis- 
pute this point, but I must enter a protest when RENZ 
(II, 486) claims that “etther the Fathers nor the 
Schoolmen placed the symbolic sacrificial act in the act 
of consecration, but in the eating of the body and drink- 
ing of the blood, especially the latter.” RENz thinks 
he has discovered such a conception in the writings of 
SS. Justin, IRENzZuS, and CyprIAN, but he is very 
much mistaken. 


8 LEYENDECKER v. g. makes this a. d. Benediktinerorden, 1904, p. 
charge in the Studien «. Mittetl 862. 
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Renz claims (I, 154) that Justin regarded the eat- 
ing and drinking of the Eucharistic bread and wine as 
an act recalling the passion of Jesus, and that he held 
the celebration of the Eucharist to be a sacrifice “in so 
far as the bloody sacrifice of Christ is represented by 
the reception of the sacrament.” On what is this in- 
terpretation founded? Ona single passage of JUSTIN’s 
Dialogues (117), where the Eucharist is called “a re- — 
membrance of solid and liquid food.” In this and © 
other similar passages JUSTIN shows that the Christian 
worship is essentially a thanksgiving service, in which 
the Christians give thanks to God for the food provided 
for them (of which food the bread and wine are the 
representation), as also for the passion of Christ. He 
does not assert that the sacrifice of the Christians 1s 
properly a meal. In another place (Dvtal., 41) Justin 
remarks that Christ taught us to prepare (7oiv) the 
Eucharistic bread in remembrance of His passion, say- 
ing plainly that the preparation for the Eucharist — 
t. €., the consecration — is a remembrance of the pas- 
sion of Christ and therefore the essential part of the 
sacrifice. 

Of St. IRENZus, RENZ remarks (I, 191 f.): “Itis 
perfectly clear that the act by which the Eucharist 1s 
effected, or the act in which the elements are changed, © 
cannot be the act of oblation; . . . the concept of sac- 
rifice, according to St. Ireneus, clearly excludes the 
notion that the act of consecration 1s the sacrificial 
act.” But Ireneus affirms just the reverse in Adv. 
Haer., IV, 17, 5: “Jesus took that bread, which 
is created, and gave thanks, saying, ‘ This is my body.’ 
And the cup likewise, which is part of that creation to 
which we belong, He declared to be His blood. And 
so He taught us the new oblation of the new covenant, 
which the Church received from the Apostles and of- 
fers to God throughout the whole world—to Him 
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who gives us the means of subsistence, the first-fruits 
of His gifts.” And further on he writes (IV, 18, 4): 
“It behooves us to make an oblation to God. . . . And 
the Church alone offers this as a pure oblation to the 
Creator, offering it up to Him, with the giving of 
thanks, as a thing taken from His creation.” There ts 
no question here of a meal. In fact that idea is posi- 
tively excluded. There is question rather of a gift, 
which we offer to God from among created things, by 
way of thanksgiving, and it is stated in so many words 
that this is the sacrifice that Christ offered at the Last 
Supper and which He wishes us to offer. 

In regard to CyPprRIAN, RENZ, as it appears to me, has 
erred even more seriously. CYPRIAN too, he thinks (I, 
224), places the sacrificial act in the drinking of the 
chalice; the bread and wine bear the name of sac- 
rifice not because of the sanctification; while the act of 
consecration is essential for the celebration of the sac- 
rifice, it is not the sacrificial act itself (I, 220). 
How can such statements as these be made? The very 
opposite is taught in the Epistle which FIRMILIAN 
wrote to St. CypriANn, and which RENz interprets in 
accordance with his own theory. In this letter there is 
question of a woman possessed by the devil, who dared 
“to pretend that with an invocation not to be con- 
temned she sanctified bread and celebrated (facere) the 
Eucharist, and offered sacrifice to the Lord, not with- 
out the sacrament of the accustomed prayers.” ® The 
blessing of the bread and the consecration of the Eucha- 
rist are here identified with the offering of the sacrifice. 
Cyprian (Ep., 63, 9) admits this himself: “‘ Whence 
it is clear that the blood of Christ is not offered if 
there be no wine in the cup, nor the Lord’s sacrifice 

9° Ut invocatione non contempts-  fictum domint non sine sacramento 


bili sanctificare se panem et eu-  solstae praedicationis offerret.”” 
charistiam facere simularet et sacri- (Cypr., Ep., 75, 10). 
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celebrated with a legitimate consecration,’® unless our 
oblation and sacrifice correspond to His passion.” 
Hence, in CyPRIAN’s mind, sacrifice (sacrificium) and 
consecration (sanctificatio) mean the same thing. 
How then can RENZz write (I, 228): ‘“ With Cyprian, 
sanctificare has not the meaning of to offer sacrifice”? 
In another passage, CyPpRIAN says (Ep., 63, 13): 
“Thus in the sanctification of the cup, water alone 
cannot be offered,!! nor wine alone.” Hence CYPRIAN 
does not place the essence of the sacrifice of the Mass 
in the drinking of the chalice. RENz appeals to Ep., 
63, 3, where Noé’s drinking of wine is called a figure 
of the passion of Christ. But no special emphasis is 
to be laid on the act of drinking, for CyPRIAN applies 
all references to wine in the Old Testament to the pas- 
sion of Christ; thus, for instance, the fact that Melchi- 
sedech offered (obtulit) wine (n. 4) and the fact (n. 
6) that according to the prophecy of Jacob, Juda was 
to wash his garments in wine. 

We have seen that neither JusTIN, nor JRENZUs, 
nor CypRIAN identify the sacrificial act of the Eucha- 
rist with the partaking of the sacred banquet. The 
other ante-Nicene writers are entirely silent on this 
point, whence we may infer that they held the sacrifice 
to consist in the blessing or consecration of the ele- 
ments of the Eucharist, rather than in communion. 
ST. AUGUSTINE also makes a distinction between the 
“reception”? and the “ offering.’ 1% RENZ appeals 
particularly (I, 301) to a celebrated passage in the 
writings of GREGORY THE GREAT (Dial., IV, 58-59). 
“In this mystery of the holy sacrifice,’ says ST. 
Greoory, “He [Christ] 1s wmmolated for us anew; 

10“ Nec sacrificium dominicum 182Contra Faustum, XXII, 18: 
legitima sanctificatione celebrari.” “ Peractt ejusdem sacrifictt memo- 

11 “* Sic autem in sanctificando ca- riam celebrant sacrosancta oblatione 


lice domint offerri aqua sola non et participatione corporis et san- 
potest.” ; guinis Christi.” 
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for here His body is eaten, His flesh apportioned for 
the salvation of the people, His blood no longer 
poured out by infidel hands, but poured into the mouths 
of the faithful.” According to him, therefore, the 
mystical immolation of Christ is the participation in 
the Eucharist. But immediately after, GREGorY de- 
scribes the moment of consecration as constituting the 
sacrifice (a fact that RENz has failed to notice), for 
he continues: “ Therefore let us bear in mind what 
sort of a sacrifice this is for us, that imitates the pas- 
sion of the only begotten Son for our redemption. 
Who, indeed, among the faithful would doubt that 
at the very moment of the tmmolation, at the voice 
of the priest, the heavens open wide?” etc... .%8 
The consecration at mass must be meant here, as is 
clear from the phrase “at the voice of the priest.” 
Thus the words of GREGORY must be understood as 
merely confirming the reality of the presence of Christ, 
not as emphasizing the sacrificial act.14 RENz errs, 
therefore, when he claims (II, 486) that in the Patris- 
tic era the sacrificial act was held to consist, not in the 
consecration, but in the eating of the body and blood of 
our Lord. 

5. According to RENZ (Introd., p. 1) the sacrificial 
character of the Eucharist is purely “a traditional 
truth of faith” which cannot be demonstrated from 
Scripture. “ Scripture,” he writes (I, 141), “ affords 
no evidence with regard to a ‘ sacrifice’ of Christ, or 
of His body and blood, in the celebration of the 
Eucharist ;—— and this is quite natural, since the con- 


1% The whole passage reads: sobis hoc sacrificium, quod pro ab- 


“ Pro nobis iterum in hoc mysterio 
sacrae oblationis immolatur; ems 
quippe ibi corpus sumitur, etus caro 
in populi salutem partitur, eius san- 
guis non iam in manus infidelium, 
sed in ora fidelium funditur. 
Hine ergo pensemus, quale sit pro 


solutione nostra passionem unigenits 
fil semper imitatur. Quis enim 
fidelium habere dubium possit, in 
psa timmolationts hora ad sacerdotis 
vocem caelos aperiri etc?” 

14 Thus LuckMann, in the Litera- 
rische Anseiger, Graz, 1909, No. 12. 
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temporaries of the Evangelists and Apostles under- 
stood ‘ oblatto ’ exclusively as the direct sacrification of 
a living being by putting it to death, whereas Christ 
could die but once.” In consonance with this theory, 
RENZ seeks to put a different interpretation on all those 
Scriptural passages which are generally referred to the 
sacrifice of the mass. Thus in regard to Melchisedech, 
Holy Writ does not say that he offered bread and wine 
(Heb. hozi, LXX eqveyxe, Lat. proferens: Gen. 14, 
18). Ps. 109, 4, Christ is called “a priest forever, 
according to the order of Melchisedech,”’ but His 
bloody sacrifice alone is alluded to (J, 47, 91). In 
the words of Malachias (I, 10), “I have no pleasure 
in you,” etc.; it is impossible to determine the nature 
of the pure ‘‘oblation” (minchah) which shall be 
offered to God in the future (I, 94 f.). At most it is 
a sacred feast offered to God by the community, 
similar to the Old Testament loaves of proposition. 
Renz declares (I, 120 ff.) that the present participles in 
the words of institution (88dpevov, “ which is given for 
you,” éxxuvvdpevov, “ which is shed for you,”’) must be 
applied to the impending sacrifice of the body and 
blood of Christ on the cross, not to any present sacri- 
fice hic etnunc. The Vulgate has rightly rendered these 
words by the future (quod pro vobts tradetur, 1 Cor. 
II, 24; qui pro multis effundetur, Mt. 26, 28). ‘“ You 
cannot drink,” writes St. Paul (1 Cor. 10, 20 f.), “ the 
chalice of the Lord and the chalice of demons; you can- 
not be partakers of the table of the Lord and the table 
of demons.” Here, RENz observes, the Eucharistic 
meal is referred to by the terms “ chalice ” and “ table 
of the Lord,” and the Apostle designedly refrains from 
making mention of a Christian altar and sacrifice, be- 
cause the Christians possessed nothing which they 
could truly immolate to the divinity (RENz I, 133 f.). 
And the words of the Epistle to the Hebrews (13, 10) : 
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“We have an altar, whereof they have no power to eat 
who serve the tabernacle,” are referred to the sacrifice 
of the cross (RENz I, 112 ff.). 

. This interpretation is presented by RENz as abso- 
lutely certain, but it is for the most part rather 
doubtful. The New Testament passages will be taken 
up later (p. 83 f.). That Melchtsedech actually of- 
fered up the bread and wine which he brought to 
Abraham is highly probable, since the Sacred Text calls 
him “a priest of the Most High” (Gen. 14, 18), and 
elsewhere repeatedly alludes to his priestly character 
(e. g., Ps. 109, 4). The primitive Church from the 
very beginning invested the celebration of the Eucha- 
rist with a sacrificial character and applied to it the 
words of the prophet Malachas.15 Evidently, there- 
fore, she interpreted Scripture in this sense. Did she 
err in her interpretation? RENz comes to that con- 
clusion, but I cannot believe that she did. 

Yet great credit is due to Renz for conclusively 
answering (I, 235-257) the Protestant contention '® 
that St. CyprIAN introduced a new theory of sacrifice. 
In numerous passages of his writings CyPRIAN makes 
it clear that the body and blood of Christ is offered by 
the priest. Thus in Ep. 63, 9, he writes that “ the 
blood of Christ is not offered if there be no wine in 
the cup.” But earlier Church writers, as JUSTIN 


15 This was done already in the 
DipacHE (c. 14) and by St. Justin, 
Dial. 41. 

16 HGrrine (Die Lehre der Glte- 
sten Kirche vom Opfer, 1851, Einl. 
V) writes: ‘‘ Cyprian is the first 
to speak of the blood of Christ as 
the object of the Eucharistic sacri- 
fice, and the first to give expression 
to the idea that at the Last Supper 
the Lord offered Himself as a sacri- 
fice to God the Father.” Turoporz 
Harnack (Der christl Gemeinde- 
gottesdienst im apostolischen und 


altkatholischen Zeitalter, 1854, 411) 
speaks of “the false turn which 
the concept of the Eucharistic sac- 
rifice takes in his [Cyprian’s] mind 
and which contains the germs of all 
the later theories of the sacrifice of 
the mass.”— Latterly Protestant the- 
ologians are getting more cautious. 


’ Thus Apotr Harnacx (Lehrb. d. 


Dogmengesch., I, «ath ed. 467) 
writes: ‘‘ This transfer of the idea 
of sacrifice to the consecrated ele- 
ments ...in all probability ex- 
isted prior to Cyprian... .” 
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(Dial., 41) and IrENz#us (IV, 17, 5 and 18, 4; cf. pp. 
gOo-92) have expressed themselves in similar language, 
and CypPRIAN meant nothing else than that the Eucha- 
rist is a renewal or representation of the sacrifice of the 
cross. Thus he writes (Ep. 63, 14): “ He has of- 
fered Himself as a sacrifice to the Father, and has 
commanded this to be done in commemoration of Him- 
self; andinthe same Epistle (17): “‘ The Lord’s pas- 
sion is the sacrifice which we offer.” ORIGEN writes 
in a similar strain (Jn Jesu Nave, II, 1): “ You see 
how the altars are no longer sprinkled with the blood 
of oxen, but sanctified by the precious blood of Christ.” 
EvuseEsBius 77 uses the same expressions as CYPRIAN 
when, referring to the Eucharist, he speaks of “ of- 
fering the memorial of the sacrifice of Christ,” and 
“ offering the presence of Christ in the flesh and in 
His assumed body.” 

6. Great was the sensation caused by the pabheaion 
of a small treatise entitled, “ Mensa und Confessio, 
Studien tiber den Altar der alichristlichen Liturgte,” 1® 
by Dr. Franz WIELAND, vice-rector of the Dillingen 
Seminary. The author starts with the ideas of 
RENZ, but pushes them to conclusions that must be 
characterized as extremely doubtful and unsafe.1® 
\WIELAND’s work was highly praised, especially by 
A. Harnack, who referred to it in his speech on 
the occasion of the Emperor’s birthday, 1907, as treat- 
ing the primitive Christian concept of sacrifice in a 
manner “ that no Protestant church historian can find 
anything to criticize.’ FuNK wrote:7® “The work 
is based on profound research and its principal theses are 


17 Demonstr. Evangelica, I, 13: kirchenhist. Seminar Miinchen, ed- 


pyipny ths Ovolas Xpiorov mpo- 
odépery, and again: ray EvcapKxoy 
Tov Xpicrov mapovolay kal rd 
Karapricbey abrov cwua mpoodeé- 


Ely. na 
18 Veriffentlichungen aus dem 


ited by A. KNoprrer, 2nd series, 
No. 11, Munich, 1906. 

19 RENz’s work is frequently 
quoted and praised by WIELAND, 
but never criticized. 

® Theol. Quartalschr., 1907, 466. 
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probably true, though here and there some correction 
is needed. It has achieved a real scientific advance 
and reflects great credit on its author.” In general, 
however, WIELAND’S position was not accepted by Cath- 
olic students of the question, and there are even a few 
who think that his main thesis has been condemned in 
the 40th proposition of the Syllabus of Pus X. I 
declared myself against WIELAND’s views in the first 
edition of this book, and on two different occasions 
in the Katholtk.21,_ His most determined opponent 
was P. Emit Dorscu, S.J., who took up the cudgels in 
an article entitled, “ Altar und Opfer”’ in the Inns- 
bruck Zeitschrift fir katholische Theologte, 1908, 
307-352. WIELAND replied rather tartly in a 
pamphlet, “ Die Schrift Mensa und Confessio und P. 
Emil Dorsch, S.J., in Innsbruck” (Munich, 1908). 
This drew from Dorscu’s pen the work, “ Der Opfer- 
charakter der Eucharistie einst und jetzt,” published at 
Innsbruck in the beginning of the year 1909. In the 
autumn of 1909, WIELAND wrote a larger volume, 
“ Der vorirenaische Opferbegriff ”’ (Munich, 234 pp.).?? 
Both the last-named works treat the subject calmly 
and exhaustively, though from different view-points. 
WIELAND declares (Preface, p. v): “I maintain 
everything I advanced in my Mensa und Confessto, as 
well as in my Reply, as being solidly based on the 
truth.” Jt must be granted that he has, in Ins last 
book, adduced more cogent arguments for his position 
and has reduced the dogmatic difficulties raised against 
it. I do not, however, mean that he should be fol- 
lowed in all his deductions. In the following pages I 
shall discuss the most important of his assertions. In 

31 Jahrgang 1909, Vol. I, 74-76 schen’ Opferbegriffes,” in the Zeit- 
and 150-151. schr. f. kathol. Theol., 1910, 71-117, 

Dorsch answered this in an and declared that as far as he was 


article, “ Aphorismen und Erwagun- concerned the controversy was 
gen sur Beleuchtung des ‘ vorireni- closed. 
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order that there may be no room for misunderstand- 
ing, I shall give his theses precisely as he himself form- 
ulates them at the beginning of his last work (p. xi 
f° 


1. The Eucharistic celebration of the primitive Church con- 
sisted in this that thanksgiving was rendered to God through 
a prayer said over bread and wine; this prayer changed the bread 
and wine into the body and blood of Christ, with the object of 
partaking of it. The whole ceremony bore the character of a 
meal in common, but was regarded as the sacrifice of the new 
covenant, which was a sacrifice in so far as, through the prayer 
of thanksgiving, Jesus Christ, considered in His sacrifice on the 
crass, became present. The sacrifice therefore, was liturgically 
considered as a prayer. 

2. Towards the end of the second century, the idea began 
gradually to take shape that the representation of Christ effected 
by the prayer of thanksgiving was symbolical of Christ offering 
Himself as a gift to God. The sacrifice of thanksgiving became 
a sacrifice of oblation. The sacrificial act itself was not altered 
intrinsically, but received a symbolic expression, which has since 
passed into the terminology of the Church. 

3. As the sacrifice of Christ, according to Scripture, is but 
one, namely, the sacrifice of the cross, and as, according to the 
teaching of the Church, the sacrifice of the mass is identical with 
the sacrifice of the cross, the sacrifice of the mass must consist 
in this, that through the consecration Christ, whose sacrifice, 
offered once, is eternal before God, because the sacrificial act 
is inseparable from the Person of Christ,— becomes present in 
this unique sacrificial act before God in another, ¢. e., Eucharistic 
form. Hence the mass is the sacrifice of the cross itself, repre- 
sented by the prayer of the priest’s consecration. Therefore the 
sacrifice of the mass is liturgically, as the primitive Church 
taught, a prayer, and can, on the part of man, be called only 
figuratively an offering of gifts, a symbolism which the primitive 
Church, until the end of the second century, fought shy of and 
refused to accept, and which in its literal acceptation has never 
been proved as a revealed truth nor defined as an article of faith. 


% We shall cite Wrerann’s first is mentioned the volume Opfer- 
book as M. und C., the third as charakter der Eucharistie is meant. 
* Opferbegriff’; wherever Dorscu 
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7. WIELAND claims that the celebration of the Eu- 
charist in the primitive Church bore the character of a 
common meal. In other passages he makes this state- 
ment clearer. “ We find the liturgy of the Apostolic 
age exclusively under the form of a meal. This meal, 
and the glorification of God, which was connected with 
it, was deemed the sacrifice of the new covenant” (M. 
und C. 45); “and thus the Christian liturgy is totally 
ignorant of a sacrifice necessitating an altar and a dis- 
tinct cultus” (M. und C. 36). I must protest 
against this assumption. If the celebration of the 
Eucharist was essentially a meal, and at the same time, 
as WIELAND concedes, a sacrifice, then the essence of 
the sacrifice must have consisted in the communion, 
whereas WIELAND argues that it lay in the prayer of 
consecration. WIELAND has not proved, any more than 
has RENZ, that the early Church regarded the Eucha- 
rist merely asameal.** For instance, the fact recorded 
by Justin (Apol., I, 65), that the consecration took 
place through a long prayer of thanksgiving, is suf- 
ficient, according to WIELAND, to show that, at the 
celebration of the Eucharist, no more value was as- 
signed to communion than to consecration. As long as 
WIELAND persists in the assertion that the liturgy of 
primitive Christianity recognized the Eucharistic sacri- 
fice only as a meal, he need not be surprised that the 
49th proposition of the Syllabus of Pope Pius X. is 
applied to him. This proposition reads: “ Coena 
christiana paullatim indolem actionis liturgicae as- 
sumente, hi qui coene praeesse consueverant, charac- 
terem sacerdotalem acquisiverunt.” In order to es- 
cape this quandary, he made haste to declare (Op- 
ferbegrif, 220) that he had always distinguished 
“the breaking of bread” as practised in the early 
Church, from the “ koinonie,” 4. ¢., love-feasts, thereby 


*Cf. Dorscu, Der Opfercharakter, 259-261. 
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admitting that the breaking of bread was not a 
sequel to the “koinonie,” but had a higher and 
strictly liturgical meaning. This distinction is also 
made by FuNK and HarNAckK, although JULICHER and 
others identify the Eucharist of primitive times 
with the love-feasts, 4. e., regard the Eucharist of that 
age altogether as a meal, at which every one was al- 
lowed to eat his fill, This view of the case receives 
some support from 1 Cor. 11, and the DmacHE (c. 9). 
At all events, the distinction is by no means proved, 
and it would be extremely perilous to base the sacri- 
ficial character of the Eucharist on this alone. 

8. Again and again WIELAND declares (e. g., Opfer- 
begriff, p. 182) that he “1m no way questions the sac- 
rifictal character of the mass, but solely the applicability 
to the sacrifice of the New Testament of the traditional 
scholastic definition,’ which says that “a sacrifice is 
the oblation of a sensible gift which is mystically conse- 
crated to God by tts destruction or change, in order 
to acknowledge His supreme dominion over all created 
things.” © According to this definition, a sacrifice in 
the strict and proper sense of the term requires the 
destruction or change of a sensible gift. We have al- 
ready pointed out that since the time of the Council of 
Trent theologians have endeavored to find all these 
elements in the mass, and in particular, that they have 
not been satisfied unth the idea of a symbolic destruc- 
tion of Christ, but have held that there is an actual 
destruction or transformation of the oblation at mass. 
We have also shown RENz to be distinctly opposed to 
these endeavors. WIELAND goes even further and says 
(Opferbegriff, p. 189): “I think I may affirm that no 

%“ Sacrifictum est oblatio ret omnes creatas dominium ritu my- 
sensibilis cum ejus destructione vel  sttco  consecrata.”’ Thus SiMar, 
émmutatione soli Deo facta per Lehrb. d. Dogmatik, § 155, 1; also 


legitimum ministrum ad recogno- ScHuanz, Die Lehre von den heiligen 
scendum supremum ejus in res Sakramenten, p. 479. 
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theory of the mass can be built upon the idea of sacri- 
fice taken in the sense of a material oblation of gifts 
without its clashing with logic or dogma, or both, when 
the idea gift is taken in its strict sense. This has been 
amply shown by the numerous theories concerning the 
mass, all of which are based on the conception of sac- 
rifice as a gift. . . . This experience justifies the con- 
clusion that to assume that the essential element 
of sacrifice consists in the oblation of a gift, is 
erroneous.” WIELAND proceeds to explain that the pur- 
pose of every sacrifice is the union of man with God; *° 
but as the only way to effect this union is a happy 
death, there originated the idea of achieving this union 
with God by a symbolic death. ‘‘ Man offered up sym- 
bolically his own life to the divinity, by destroying be- 
fore God the choicest of those things which condition 
and sustain the noblest means of living and enjoying 
life as a symbolic expression of life itself, so that in 
reality it was man himself who sought to consecrate 
himself and his life to God as the absolute Lord and 
thereby to re-enter into communion with God. Nay, 
man went further and killed animals as a substitute for 
sinful humanity, the eating of which in the sacrificial 
feast made him a partaker of the divinity, and thus 
sought to establish a symbolic union with God. This 
destruction of a thing before God was termed ‘ offer- 
ing ’ something to God, and the whole transaction was 
called ‘a sacrifice’ to God. Not alone in a concrete 
‘offering’ to God did the peculiar character of the 
sacrifice lie, but in the act of self-immolation sym- 
bolized by the concrete object of the sacrifice” (op. ctt., 
p. 191 f.). | 

WIELAND argues that the Israelites, “ like the pagans, 
in their human shortsightedness and superficialtty, per- 


% Cfr. Aucusting, De Civ. Det, omne opus, quod agttur ut sancta 
X, 6: “Verum  sacrifictum est  societate inhaereamus Deo.” 
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sisted in taking the symbol for the essence, believing 
that by the external offering of a concrete gift they 
could pay their duties to God, and then gradually saw a 
positive sacrifice in these gifts.” The prophets de- 
clared this to be an error. ‘“ Doth the Lord desire 
holocausts and victims, and not rather that the voice 
of the Lord shall be obeyed? For obedience is better 
than sacrifices” (1 Kings 15, 22). “ With burnt of- 
ferings thou wilt not be delighted, a sacrifice to God 
is an afflicted spirit’’ (Ps. 50, 18, 19). “ For I spoke 
not to your fathers and I commanded them not, in the 
day that I brought them out of the land of Egypt, con- 
cerning the matter of burnt offerings and sacrifices, but 
this thing I commanded them saying: Hearken to my 
voice, and I will be your God, and you shall be my peo- 
ple” (Jer. 7, 22, 23). 

These deductions may be readily admitied. They 
all culminate in the idea that a sensible gift is not ab- 
solutely indispensable for a sacrifice in the strict sense, 
that the sacrificial rite and the oblation have “a purely 
symbolical meaning,” and according to Holy Writ it- 
self are unnecessary for the honor of God. WHIELAND’S 
conclusions on this point agree with the theory of sac- 
rifice advanced in 1908 by Dr. PELL, professor at Pas- 
sau,?*7 who says (p. 12): ‘“‘ The essence of sacrifice 
certainly does not depend on definite formulas (rites), 
but when the reasonable creature on earth, in unre- 
served obedience, moved by a devotion of love which 
no obstacle may hinder, acts before God and for God, 
such action, regarded as an ‘ offering ’ or ‘ gift’ to God, 
is a ‘sacrifice,’ nay, the very concentration of all sac- 
rifices.” In applying this theory of sacrifice to the 
death of Jesus on the cross, the author writes (p. 15): 

7 Noch ein Lésungsversuch der reprint from the Theol.-prakt. Mo- 


Messopfer-Frage unter Revision des natsschrift, 1908, pp. 641-675), 3rd 
Opferbegriffes, Passau, 1908 (A __ revised edition, 1912. 
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“In the sacrifice of the cross it is not the passion and 
death of Jesus, as such, that is pleasing and meritorious 
in the sight of God. God is not bloodthirsty nor re- 
vengeful, that the spasms of pain and the death throes 
of His Son should please Him. Not what was done 
to Christ is pleasing to God, but what Christ did, . . . 
namely, offer an eternal and perfect act of obedience.” 
But when the writer goes on to assert that the sacri- 
fice of Christ began, as did His obedience, at His en- 
trance into the world (cf. Heb. 10, 5-7) and con- 
tinues forever in Heaven, we must object with WIE- 
LAND (Opferbegriff, p. 200) that a sacrifice is not a 
mere intention, but the carrying out of the same. 

9. In his definition of the holy sacrifice of the mass, 
WIELAND follows RENz (see above, p. 64). He ex- 
pressly declares that the expression “ gift-offering ” 
(offerre corpus et sangunem Christi), which the 
Council of Trent employed to denote the action of the 
consecrating priest, is used in conformity with the old 
terminology of sacrifice and must be understood sym- 
bolically. ‘‘ What God demands of us is not the 
simple presence of Christ in the Eucharist,” he writes 
(Opferbegriff, p. 209), “ but that we cause Him to be 
present; . . . His sacrifice should thus also be our 
work; just as He glorified and propitiated God on the 
cross, so we, by giving outward form to His act of 
glorification before God, should praise and propitiate 
God.” This participation on man’s part in the sacri- 
fice of Christ in the holy mass, he says, has since the 
third century been called an oblation and offering of 
the body and blood of Christ. This does not mean 
that “we present to God the body and blood of 
Christ,” but “we really and truly re-present the sepa- 
ration of His body and blood, or the death of Christ, 
not indeed in the sense of a repetition, but only in a 
new form of appearance” (op. cit., p. 212). In sup- 
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port of this conclusion, WIELAND can (rightly it seems 
to me) appeal to the fact that, according to the Council 
of Trent, the sacrificing priest in the holy mass is 
Christ Himself (“idem offerens.’ Sess. 22, cap. 2); 
hence if the Council says of the consecrating priest that 
he offers the body and blood of Christ (Sess. 22, can. 
1), this can only mean that he coGperates, by virtue of 
the consecration, in Christ’s self-immolation. To 
“offer up sacrifice,’ therefore, is a figurative expres- 
sion for designating the consecration. 

If this be so, then there is no contradiction between 
the teaching of the Counciu of Trent and that of the 
Fathers anterior to IRENZUS, who, as WIELAND al- 
leges, designated the Eucharistic thanksgiving or 
prayer of consecration as the sacrifice of Christians 
and never applied the idea of a gift-offering to the 
sacrifice of themass. WIELAND concedes that the cele- 
bration of the Eucharist prior to IRENZus was recog- 
nized as strictly a sacrifice and a liturgical rite. What 
he denies is that it was customary before the time of 
TREN US to speak of the offering of the body and blood 
of Christ by the priest. He also calls attention to the 
fact that the scope and conception of the priesthood 
received a new form and a new meaning in the Chris- 
tian Church (op. cit., p. 219 ff.). The conception of 
the priesthood in the Old Testament was intimately 
bound up with the conception of “ sacrificial gifts ”’; it 
was the office of priests, both Jewish and pagan, to of- 
fer “gifts” to the divinity. The priesthood of the 
Old Law was replaced by Christ Himself (Hebr. 5). 
Christ is the sacrificing priest both on the cross and at 
holy mass. “The priests of the Catholic Church, 
therefore,” as WIELAND rightly observes (op. cit., p. 
223), “are not priests because they offer a gift, but 
they are priests because they serve as visible instru- 
ments of the One Priest when He offers His sacri- 
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fice.’ This is probably the reason why in the first two 
centuries the praesides of the Church were not called 
priests (sacerdotes),. TERTULLIAN was the first to call 
them by this name, which may have seemed inappro- 
priate to some, seeing that the Christian priesthood 
offered no visible gifts, as did the Jewish and the 
heathen priests. 

10. But is it a fact that prior to the time of IRENZUS 
the Church knew of no real sacrifice, no “ oblation” of 
the body and blood of the Lord? Wu: LAND confidently 
asserted this in his book, Mensa und Confessio (A. D. 
1906), and it was precisely this contention that became 
the central point in the controversy to which his writ- 
ings gaverise. From thealleged absence of a real sacri- 
fice in the primitive Church, WiELaND concluded that 
the early Christians could have had no real altar, but had 
only an ordinary meal table, and put himself to some 
pains to show that the word @vowornpiov, wherever it oc- 
curs in the New Testament or in the writings of the 
Apostolic Fathers, must never be understood in the 
sense of a Christian altar, or as a liturgical implement. 
In proving this thesis, he follows in the footsteps of 
RENZ, and maintains that the sacrificial character of 
the Eucharist can in no way be proved from Holy 
Scripture.28 In order to judge of the truth of this 
view we shall have to consider carefully the various 
passages of Scripture and the Patristic texts that bear 
on this question. This shall be the object of the fol- 
lowing pages. 

The present participles 88dépevov and éxxuvvdpevov in the 
synoptic narratives of the institution, WIELAND (O>?- 


%8 Even Protestants have protested 
against this view. K. G. Gotz 
(Die heutige Abendmahlsforschung 
in sthrer geschichtl. Entwicklung, 2nd 
ed., Leipsic, 1907) writes (p. 185): 
* Yet I remain firm in the convic- 
tion that the sacrificial character of 


the Lord’s Supper is in several re- 
spects well grounded in the New 
Testament as in the other old ac- 
counts. Protestant scientific theol- 
ogy in reference to this matter has 
shown remarkable obtuseness, so far 
as I am able to judge.” 
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ferbegriff, p. 1 ff.), following RENz, regards as future, 
as referring to the impending death of our Lord. In 
support of this position, he gives the following proofs: 
(a) The official Church of antiquity translated these 
participles as if they were future, and the Vulgate, the 
commentaries of JEROME, and the canon of the mass, 
all have tradetur and effundetur. Against this, 
DorscuH remarks that the original reading of the Vul- 
gate probably was ftraditur and effunditur.2® Here 
WIELAND is probably right, for in St. CyPRIAN’S time 
the Itala had the future tense,®° and soalso had JEROME 
in his Latin text.*4 (b) The Greek present participle 
in Holy Scripture often has a future meaning, even 
when it is joined to the principal verb in the present; 
WIELAND adduces a number of passages in support of 
this claim. PoHLE * takes the opposite view and as- 
serts that no passage can be found in Greek where the 
present participle has a future meaning, least of all 
where the finite verb is used in the present. On this 
point also, WIELAND ts right. There are many pas- 
sages in Holy Writ, in which the Greek present parti- 
ciple has a future sense, even in combination with a 
present as a finite verb. The future participle is rarely 
employed tn the Greek Bible.*® 


% Der Opfercharakter, p. 208 ff.; 
he appeals to Pescn, Praelectiones 
Dogmaticae, II, and ed., 373, no. 


I. 

Cf. Von Sopen, Das lateinische 
Neue Testament in Afrika sur Zeit 
Cyprians (Texte 4% Unters., 
Vol. XXXIII), Leipsic, 1909, 420; 
“ effundetur ’”’ in Matt. 26, 28 and 
the same in Mark 14, 24. 

al“ Effundetur,’ Comm. in Matt. 
(P. L., XXVI, 195); “ tradetur,” 
In Ep. I. ad Cor. (P.L., XXX, 
752). 

% Lehrb. d. Dogmatik, III, 333. 

Cf. ALex. ButtMann, Gram- 
mattk des neutestamentlichen Sprach- 


gebrauches, Berlin, 1859, §$ 144, 10. 
A collection of such passages may 
be found in WieLanp (Opferbegriff, 
p. 4 f.) and ButtTMaNn (op. cib., 
178). Here we find, Matt. 26, 25: 
6 wapadidods, whilst just before 
this, v. 23, we have odros pe wapa- 
Soce. John 21, 10: rls dorw 46 
mwapadiobs oe, 2 Cor. 2, 15: Bre 
Xpwrov ebwila dopey rw Oem dv 
Tots owfouevots Kal éy rois dwon- 
Aupévors. 1 Cor. 4, 14: ob éevrpé 
wwy spas ypadw raira. 2 Petr. 
3, 11: robrwy odrws wrdvTwy Avo- 
pévwy (cum igitur haec omnia dis- 
solvenda sint), woramrods Set vrdp- 
xew Uuas. To this olass the parti- 
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St. Paul’s comparison of the table of the Lord with 
the table of the demons (1 Cor. 10, 20) appears to pre- 
sume that the table of the Lord has the same sacrificial 
character as that which St. Paul, in this passage, un- 
doubtedly assigns to the table of the demons. WIELAND 
(Opferbegriff, p. 10 ff.) claims that the ferttum com- 
parationts in this passage is not the sacrificial character, 
but the congregation, as if the Apostle wished to say: 
“You have a part in Christ; but he who participates 
in the meals celebrated in honor of false gods holds 
communion with demons; you cannot partake of both 
at the same time; hence avoid idolatrous worship.” 
Others are of a different opinion.** 

Heb. 13, 10: “We have an altar (@vouorhpwyr), 
whereof they have no power to eat who serve the 
tabernacle,” is understood figuratively by WIELAND 
(op. cit., 16 ff.; Mensa und Confessio, 25 and 39) and 
applied to Christ on the cross. The bodies of the ani- 
mals whose blood was brought into the Holy of Holies 
by the high priest, had to be burnt “ outside the camp,” 
the priests and their assistants were not allowed to 
eat them. Similarly, says WIELAND, Christ suffered 
outside the gates, and we must keep aloof from those 
that serve the tabernacle, if we would be His servants. 
WIELAND argues that even if this verse be referred to 
the eating of the Eucharist, nothing could be gleaned 
from it in support of the sacrificial character of the 
latter. I cannot accept this assertion. The passage 
must be explained as follows: The Apostle in verse 9 
had warned his followers against the sacrificial meals of 


ciple 6 épxduevos (v. g., I Thess. 1, 
10) does not belong, because this 
verb can in all its present forms 
have a future meaning; cf. Kricer, 
Griech. Sprachlehre, $ 53, 1, 8. 
%E, g., BELLARMINE (De Coniro- 
verstis Christianae Fidei, III, c. 15, 
no. 35: “ Scriptura apud Paulum 


tam aperte confert coenam dominé 
cum sacrificis Hebraeorum et gen- 
tilium, ut plane sit caecus, qui non 
videt eam ex Pauli sententia sa- 
crificisum esse’’), and, among mod- 
ern Protestant theologians, Goztz, 
op. ctt., p. 186. 
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the Jews, because, as he says in verse 10, they had their 
own altar of sacrifice in which Christians cannot take 
part. Then, to show that the Jews are denied partici- 
pation in the Eucharist, he says: Jesus died outside the 
camp, and therefore His flesh cannot be used for the 
sacrificial meal of the Jews. Clearly the Eucharist is 
meant by the “altar of sacrifice,” in verse 10, for ac- 
cording to the express teaching of the Apostle in 1 Cor. 
10, the Eucharist is the sacrificial flesh of Christ; now 
since the table of the Eucharist is called a @vowcrhpiov 
and compared with the Jewish table of sacrifice, tt ts 
clearly designated as a sacrifice. 

Turning to tradition, mention must first be made of 
the DipacHeE (c. 14): “On the Lord’s day come to- 
gether, break bread, and give thanks, after having 
confessed your sins, that your sacrifice (@voia) may 
be pure.” The celebration of the Eucharist is here 
called a sacrifice, and further on, Mal. 1, 11 is applied 
to it, as also the passage in which there is mention of 
the oblation that shall in the future replace the Jewish 
sacrifice. The DIpACHE does not, however, explain in 
what the sacrifice of the Eucharist consists. 

CLEMENT OF ROME is more explicit. He presup- 
poses, as HARNACK remarks,® “ the conception of the 
Last Supper as a sacrifice, when he compares (1 Cor., 
c. 40-44) the bishops and deacons to the priests and 
Levites of the Old Law and designates the ‘ offering 
of gifts’ (mpoodépew ra Sapa) as their principal func- 
tion.” This he does inc. 44, 4: “For our sin will 
not be small, if we eject from the episcopate those who 
have blamelessly and holily presented the offerings.” * 


®% Lehrb. d. Dogmengesch., I, 4th Latinand Coptic version: “if we re- 


ed., 231. 

% This translation (it is Funx’s) 
is evidently more accurate than 
that of Dorscu (Opfercharakter, 
230) and WreLann (Opferbegrif, 
49) who translate from the old 


ject those who have blamelessly and 
holily offered the gifts of the episco- 
pacy.” The Greek text reads: édy 
Tous .-- wpoceveykéyras Ta dSwpa 
rns émiwcxorys dwoBdd\wuey. That 
the genitive ras émicxomys belongs 
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The expression poog¢épew 7a Sapa is to be understood 
as referring to the sacrificial gifts rather than to the 
Eucharistic prayers, and this is an argument agatnst 
WIELAND.*? 

It is true indeed that the word @veworhpwv, so often 
employed by IcNatrus oF ANTIOCH, cannot be always 
applied to the Eucharist, for instance in Ephes. 5, 2: 
“Let no man deceive himself: if any one be not within 
the altar (évrés rov Gvowcrnpiov), he is deprived of the 
bread of God. For if the prayer of one or two pos- 
sesses such power, how much more that of the bishop 
and the whole Church.” IGNatTrus explains the ex- 
pression “within the altar” in Trall. 7, 2, where he 
says that “to be without the altar’ means to “ do any- 
thing apart from the bishop, the presbyters and dea- 
cons.” This meaning agrees perfectly with the passage 
cited above, which consequently tells us nothing of the 
existence of an actual altar of sacrifice in the Christian 
community. But, on the other hand, Philad. 4 seems 
to imply the existence of such an altar. WHIELAND has 
not been able (Opferbegriff, p. 57 ff.) to give another 
meaning to this passage. It reads: ‘“‘ Take ye heed, 
then, to have but one Eucharist. For there is one 
flesh of our Lord Jesus Christ, and one cup to [show 
forth] the unity of His blood; one altar, as there is 
one bishop, with the presbytery and the deacons. . . .” 

The Apologists of the second century repeatedly de- 
clared that, contrary to the pagan and Jewish sacrifices, 
God the Creator of the whole world is in no need of 
human gifts. From this WIELAND concludes (Opfer- 
begriff, 61 ff.) that these writers did not regard the 


to droBd\wuer is clear from c. 44, 
3, where we read dwoSd\deobas 
THs Necroupylas, and also for the 
reason that without the genitive rg 
Sapa THs émtoxomns and froBad- 
Xely are meaningless. 

* The word wpoopépey is em- 


ployed seven times by CLEMENT, five 
times of real sacrificial gifts (4, 4 
of Cain’s offering, 10, 7 of Isaac’s 
sacrifice, and 41, 2 three times in 
reference to the Jewish religious 
sacrifices); in 43, 2 it means “to 
fetch ” (paéBdous), 47. 2s “to en- 
tail” (dyuapriay). 
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Eucharist itself, but only the prayer which ac- 
companied it, as a sacrificial gift and the liturgical sac- 
rifice of the Christians. This conclusion strikes me as 
too bold. Supposing —which WIELAND denies — 
that the apologists really considered the body and 
blood of Christ as sacrificial gifts, they could not have 
made this sacrificial character clear to their pagan and 
Jewish opponents, but would have had to be satisfied 
with the remark that the Christians rejected the ma- 
terial sacrifices of other religions and possessed a 
spiritual one, which was essentially a prayer. WIE- 
LAND retorts (op. ctt., 80) that JUSTIN in his Apology 
freely explains the Christian mystery without conceal- 
ing anything. True, he enlightens the Emperor on 
the nature of Baptism and the Eucharist; but I should 
like to ask: Was it possible for him to make clear to his 
opponents that the sacrifice of the Christians was not 
bread and wine, but the body and blood of Christ, that 
not only was Christ present in the Eucharist, but 
it was a representation of His bloody sacrificial death? 
The calumnies of the pagans were not directed against 
this fact; they thought evil of the Christians merely 
because they ate the body and drank the blood of 
Christ. | 

Let ws examine the expressions of the Apologists 
more closely. ARISTIDES (c. 4) and ATHENAGORAS 
(Leg., 13) assert that God needs no creattre,.and there- 
fore can dispense with the offerings of blood, fat, or 
incense. ATHENAGORAS adds: ‘“ For Him [God] the 
greatest sacrifice is when we acknowledge Him who 
extended the heavens, who made the earth to be the 
centre, and who formed man. What, then, is the use 
of burnt offerings, which God does not need? Never- 
theless it is a duty to offer an unbloody sacrifice and 
to render to Him spiritual adoration.” By the 
phrases “ unbloody sacrifice” and “spiritual adora- 
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tion,” the apologist in all probability has reference to 
the Eucharist. 

Justin claims (Apol., I, 13) that the Christians are 
not godless, even though they do not offer to God any 
blood, incense and drink offerings, of which He has 
no need. Just what their religious service does con- 
sist of, he declares in the following words: “We 
praise God to the utmost of our power by a word of 
prayer and thanksgiving for all the things which we 
eat,3® as we have been taught that the only honor that 
is worthy of Him is not to consume by fire what He 
has created for our sustenance, but to use it for our- 
selves and those who are in need, and gratefully render 
thanks to Him by invocation (8& Adyov). In another 
passage (Dial., 117), JUSTIN speaks more clearly on 
the sacrifice of the Christians. The Jew TRYPHON had 
explained the pure oblation foretold by Malachias (1, 
11) to be the prayers of the Jews in the Diaspora. 
Justin replies to this assertion: “ That prayers and 
thanksgiving, when offered by worthy men, are the 
only perfect and God-pleasing sacrifices, I also admit. 
Such alone Christians have been taught to do (aouiv— 
to offer?) also in the memorial celebration of their 
solid and liquid food, at whch they recall the suffering 
of the Son of God, which He endured for them.” *® 

It cannot be denied that in these two passages, es- 
pecially the second, JusTIN designates prayer and 
thanksgiving as the sole and proper sacrifice of the 
Christians, particularly those prayers which they recite 

*In the Greek it reads: é¢’ ols  ebyapiorlar bwd rey dflwy yivdpe- 
mpoopepsueda. Dorsch and Wik- yar réderar pdvat cal ebapecral 
LAND translate it wrongly by, “for elot r@ dew Ovolas, cal adrés pnut 
all things which we offer’; ordi- Taira yap péva xal xpirriavol 
narily, mpoodéperdar means “to wapédaBoy moreiv, cal é¢’ dvaurh- 
appease hunger,” as in Xen., Cyr., gee 5é rhs rpodys avray Enpas re 
IV, 2, 41; Aesch, 1, 145; 7rd kal dypas, dy h Kat rot wd6ous, 8 
mwpoodepduevoy = nourishment in mézrovbe 3’ abtods 6 ulds rou Geoi, 


Xen., Cyr., 6, 2. -  péuvnrat 
°Or, pey ody cal edxal xa 
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over the bread and wine at the celebration of the 
Eucharist. Dorscn’s attempt to show that these 
prayers are merely incidental features of the Chris- 
tian sacrifice, must be rejected (WIELAND, Opferbe- 
griff, 90). WHELAND is also right in the following con- 
clusion: ‘‘ My idea of fairness,” he writes (p. 91), 
“compels me to insist that, when TryPHON declares 
that the only worthy sacrifices are the prayers and 
thanksgivings which serve as a substitute for the old 
Jewish concrete oblations, and when JUSTIN approves 
his words and declares that such is precisely the sacri- 
fice of the Christians, JUSTIN must understand the 
terms prayers and thanksgiving in precisely the same 
sense as his opponent.” But even if this assumption is 
correct, we can only say that Justin denied the exist- 
ence among Christians of merely outward sacrifices 
such as those offered by the Jews. Did he also mean 
to deny the offering of the body and blood of Christ in 
the sense of a representation of His death on the cross? 
WIELAND constantly refers to the Christian sacrifice in 
this sense as a material or real oblation. I should hesi- 
tate to adopt this interpretation. The whole matter 
is too mystical, the sacrifice of the mass 1s of too pecu- 
liar a character to be put on a level with the pre- 
Christian gift offerings. Justin himself shows that 
the Eucharistic prayers and thanksgiving, qua sacri- 
fice, coincide with the Eucharistic bread and wine in 
the sense of the ancients. Though he emphatically de- 
clares prayers and thanksgiving to be the sole sacrifice 
of the Christians (Dial., 41), he says:*° “ The offer- 
ing of meal, which was prescribed on behalf of those 
purified from leprosy, was a type of the bread of the 
Eucharist, which our Lord Jesus Christ prescribed, in 

“Tlept 5¢ trav éy wayri réary prov trys edxapiorlas Kat rod 


bd’ quay rav Ovary mpoopepoys- wornplov dpolws ris ebxapwrlas, 
pow alte Ovowy, trouréors rou wmpodéye: KT). 
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remembrance of His passion, to be prepared (or of- 
fered, woiv) for the purpose of purifying the souls of 
men from all iniquity. [Follows the prophecy of 
Malachias.] He had in His mind’s eye the sacrifices 
that were to be offered up to Him everywhere by us 
gentiles, 4. e., the bread of the Eucharist, and the cup 
of the Eucharist, declaring that we glorify His name, 
while you profane it.” In this passage, the bread and 
cup of the Eucharist, and not the consecrating prayer, 
are represented as the sacrifice of the Christians. The 
offering of meal for those cured of leprosy is held up 
as a type of the Eucharist, which is thus characterized 
as a real sacrifice. 

CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA views the matter in much 
the same light. ‘“ We do not make sacrifice to God,” 
he writes Strom. VII, 3), “and rightly so, for He 
needs nothing and supplies men with all they have. 
... But if by nature needing nothing, He yet de- 
lights to be honored, it 1s very proper that we honor 
God by prayer. . . . The sacrifice of the Church is the 
word which rises up as incense from holy souls, 
whereby the whole mind is unveiled to God ” (Strom., 
VII, 6). But in another passage #1 CLEMENT calls the 
Eucharist a gift (mpoodopd) to God, and writes: 4? 
“The fatted calf is killed (vera), which is also 
spoken of as a lamb, ... which was led ‘as a sheep to 
the slaughter.’ . . . To the sons who come to Him, the 
Father gives the calf, which ts slain and eaten (@vderas 
Kat tpwyerat).”” Here the consecration is called an im- 
molation of Christ.** 


& Strom., I, 19 (P.G., VIII, 813). 
There is question here of those who 
in sacrificing pds rh» mxpoopopdy 
employed bread and water, because, 
contrary to the prescription of the 
Church, they gave thanks only over 
the water. 

44In a fragment reproduced in 


Migne, P.G., IX, 760 f. Cf. Ante- 
Nicene Fathers, II, 582. 

48 WriELAND objects (Opferbegriff, 
113) that this interpretation is im- 
possible, because the idea of killing 
was not at that time applied to the 
Eucharist. But DorscHu rightly ap- 
peals to Tertutiian, De Pud., 9: 
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TERTULLIAN also describes prayer as the best sacri- 
ficial gift of the Christians (De Orat., 27) and adds (c. 
28): “ We are the true adorers and the true priests, 
who, praying in spirit, sacrifice in spirit the prayer 
which is proper and acceptable to God, and which He 
demands for Himself and which He has ordained for 
Himself.” In his Apology (30) he calls the prayer 
which God requires, “‘a fatter and nobler victim (hos- 
tia) than those of the pagans.” But in another pas- 
sage ** the same TERTULLIAN calls the Eucharistic 
bread a “ sacrificium’ and speaks of standing at 
God’s altar. TERTULLIAN was also the first to call 
the dispensers of the Christian rites “ sacerdotes.’’ *® 

In the writings of [RENZUus the tdea that the Eucha- 
ristic prayer ts the sacrifice of the Christians, is less 
prominent than the conception that the oblations of the 
faithful for the poor and for consecration, including 
the consecrated elements, 4. e., the body and blood of 
Christ, constitute the sacrifices of the new covenant. 
The earlier conception did not, however, die out, for 
we meet it again throughout the third century and oc- 
casionally even in later times. The second-century 
objection that God did not need sacrifices, would have 
been met in the third by the statement that they should 
be offered, even though God does not need them. 


IreNzus: “In directing His disciples to offer to God the 
firstfruits of His creation—not as if He stood in need of 
them, but that they might be themselves neither unfruitful nor 
ungrateful — Christ took bread, which is a creature, and gave 
thanks, saying, ‘This is my body.’ And the cup likewise, which 
is part of that creation to which we belong, He declared to be 
His blood, and thus taught the new oblation of the new covenant, 
which the Church received from the Apostles and offers up to 


“* Recuperabit igitur et apostata Jum lavacri et rursus sili mactabitur 
vestem priorem, indumentum spiri- Christus.” 
tus sancti et anulum denuo signacu- 4 De Orat., 19. 

De Exhort. Cast., 7. 
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God throughout the whole world,—to Him who gives us sus- 
tenance as the firstfruits of His gifts in the New Testament” 
(Adv. Haer., IV, 17, 5). “We make offering to Him, not as 
though He stood in need of it, but to render thanks to His 
majesty, and thus sanctify what has been created. ... As God 
commanded the Jewish nation to make sacrifices, though He 
hath no need of them, that they might learn to serve-God, thus 
and for the same reason He wills that we, too, should offer a 
gift without intermission” (Adv. Haer., IV, 18, 6). 

ORIGEN writes in a similar strain: “Let us arise and beseech 
God that we may be worthy to offer Him gifts, which He will 
give back to us, rendering heavenly for earthly [gifts] in Christ 
Jesus” (Hom. in Lucam, 39). 


CypRIAN makes use of the expression offerre when 
he speaks of the offering of bread and wine for sac- 
rifice ** and also for the consecration. Occasionally he 
even calls the gifts not yet consecrated, sacrifictum. 


“You are wealthy and rich, and imagine that you celebrate 
the Lord’s Supper, though you give no thought to the offering 
(corban), come to the Lord’s Supper without a sacrifice, and 
receive a portion of the sacrificium which the poor offer” (De 
Op. et Eleem., 15). ‘“ Whence it appears that the blood of Christ 
is not offered if there be no wine in the cup, nor the Lord’s sac- 
rifice (sacrifictwum dominicum) celebrated with a legitimate con- 
secration unless our oblation and sacrifice (oblatio et sacrificium) 
respond to His passion” (Ep. 63, 9). “An enemy of the altar, 
a rebel against Christ’s sacrifice, ... despises the bishops, for- 
sakes God’s priests, and dares to set up another altar, to make 
another prayer with unauthorized words, to profane the Lord’s 
‘true offering (hostia) by false sacrifices” (De Cath. Eccl. Umt., 
17). It will be noted that in this last passage the prayer of con- 
secration is called sacrificium; this locution is common to the 
apologists, 


In the DrmpaAscaLia it is the prayers and gifts of 
the faithful that are commonly referred to as sacrifice. 
Prayer and thanksgiving, according to II, 26 (FuNK, 

These material  gift-offerings, my Floril. Patrist., fasc. VII, 27), 


even before consecration, were a {aca Ovola and xpocgopa dval- 
called in Szrapion’s Anaphora (cf. axros. 
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p. 102), replaced the Old Testament sacrifices, and the 
gifts of the faithful (zpoodopai) replaced the first-fruits 
and tithes; these gifts are offered by the bishop to God 
for the remission of sins. And again: “ Offer ye up 
the royal Eucharist, a clean bread, that is sanctified 
through the invocation.” (VI, 22; FuNK, p. 376.) 


CONCLUSIONS 


vA The sacrificial character of the Eucharist is not 


J 


clearly enunciated in Holy Scripture; but the compari- 
‘son of the table of the Lord with the table of the 
demons in 1 Cor. 10, 20, and the expression “ altar of 
sacrifice ”’ (@vouornpiov) in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(13, 10) no doubt refer to it, even though RENz and 
WIELAND try to explain these texts differently. In the 
DIDACHE (c. 14) and by CLEMENT oF RoME (1 Cor. 
40-44), the Eucharist is explicitly designated as a sac- 
rifice. How the nature of the Eucharistic sacrifice was 
conceived in the first century, cannot be clearly de- 
termined. The expression “ to offer gifts” (mpoodépew 
7a, Sépa) in CLEMENT (c. 44, 4) and the word 6vou- 
ornpwov in Heb. 13, 10 and Icnatius (Ad Philad., 4) 
suggest the idea of a real sacrifice or gift offering. 

The Apologists insist against Jews and Gentiles that 
God has no need of visible sacrifices and that the sac- 
rifices of the Christians therefore consist in doing 
good, leading a virtuous life, and especially in the 
prayers and thanksgivings recited over the bread and 
wine in the Eucharistic celebration. Occasionally the 
bread and wine of the Eucharist is called, even by 
Justin, the sacrifice of the Christians. This last 
named terminology became more frequent towards the 
end of the second century; for we meet it in the 
writings of CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, TERTULLIAN, 
and [REN@&uS. TERTULLIAN and other later writers 
speak of the altar and the priesthood,— ideas that are 
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totally absent in the writings of the Apologists. To- 
wards the end of the second century still another view 
gained the upper hand. Whereas the Apologists used 
to say: ‘“‘ We offer to God no visible gift, because He 
does not stand in need of it,” the Christian position 
now is: “ We offer Him such gifts, even though He 
does not stand in need of them.” What were these 
gifts? According to the explicit declaration of 
IRENZUS, ORIGEN, CyYpRIAN, and the DipAscaLtia, 
they are first of all bread and wine, which, at the 
celebration of the Eucharist, the faithful offer to God 
as the first-fruits (oblationes, also called sacrificia by 
CyprIAN) of His bestowed gifts, but chiefly the conse- 
crated elements, that is, the body and blood of the Lord. 
Sometimes the thought is expressed that we offer to 
God earthly gifts and in return receive heavenly bene- 
fits in the Eucharist. That the celebration of the Eu- 
charist is a memorial of the passion of Jesus, is ex- 
pressly asserted by Justin (Dial., 117) and CyPRIAN 
(Ep. 63, 17) ; the latter even says, “ The passion of the 
Lord ts the sacrifice which we offer.” 

On the basis of this primitive doctrine we can form 
an opinion of WIELAND’S main thests, viz.: “ Towards 
the end of the second century the idea began gradually 
to take shape that the representation of Christ, ef- 
fected by the prayer of thanksgiving, was symbolical 
of an offering of this same Christ as a gift to God; the 
sacrifice of thanksgiving became a sacrifice of offer- 
ing” (Opferbegriff, Einl. xi). Incidentally W1ELAND 
asserts that the Church of the first two centuries knew 
nothing of the altar as an article of religious furni- 
ture or a utensil of sacrifice, but contented herself with 
Eucharistic tables. 

WIELAND appeals m support of his contention 
to the fact that the Apologists of the second century 
make no mention of the existence of an altar in Chris- 


v 
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tian worship, and that the prayer and the thanksgiving 
accompanying the Eucharistic celebration are again and 
again described as the only (liturgical) sacrifice. Vet 
at must be kept in mind that the conception of the 
Eucharist as a sacrificial gift, and of the Eucharistic 
table as an altar, had already been expressed in Holy 
Writ, was clearly reflected in one passage at least of 
JusTIN, and recognized within the Church, towards 
the year 200, in many places. Was it a new conception 
inthe year 200° Must we say, as Wieland does, that 1# 
ts post-Ireneic? Thisishighlyimprobable. Thold that 
the Apologists and the Apostolic Fathers had the same 
idea of the Eucharistic sacrifice as IREN2US, CLEMENT 
OF ALEXANDRIA, TERTULLIAN, and CyprIANn.‘*? 
These four writers express themselves in precisely 
the same manner as the Apologists; they call the 
prayer and thanksgiving accompanying the cele- 
bration of the Eucharist the sacrifice of the Chris- 
tians. The only difference is that the Apologists 
employed this expression by preference against their 
Jewish and pagan opponents, whereas later on its use 


became less frequent. 


47 This view of the case, we are 
glad to note, has also been taken 
by K. Apam. ‘“ Wreranp,” he 
writes (Die Eucharistielehre des hi. 
Augustin, 1908, 13), ‘“‘ traces this 
material conception of the Christian 
sacrifice back to IrENa&uS. In mat- 
ter of fact it can be found in the 
Synoptics, in St. Paul, and in the 
early Fathers. The Dripacuez, the 
First Epistle of Clement, IGNATIUS, 
and Justin connect the ‘ thanksgiv- 
ing’ with the liturgical breaking of 
bread, and understand it not as a 
purely spiritual, but as a material 
and spiritual act. Not merely the 
gratiarum actio, but the complete 
thanksgiving super panem  consti- 
tutes the new sacrifice of the Chris- 
tians. If the subjective thanksgiving 


From the very beginning the 


is tts formal element, the Eucharist 
ts the material. IreNzuS marks an 
advance only in so far as he seeks 
to prove the idea of a material sac- 
rifice ex professo. In this he was 
not ‘conscious of a new departure,’ 
for he explicitly traces the ‘new 
offering after the type of Melchise- 
dech’ back to the Apostles.” (Adv. 
Haer., IV, 17, 53 supra, p. —.) 
The same opinion as regards St., 
IrEN&vs is held by SEEBERG (Lehrb. 
d. Dogmengesch., I, 2nd ed., Leip- 
zig, 1908, p. 368): ‘‘ What Ire- 
nzus means is this: the Christians 
offer bread and wine as a sacrifice, 
but they do this tn virtue of the 
Eucharistic prayer of thanksgiving, 
which in a special manner qualifies 
those sensible elements.” 
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Eucharist was regarded as a sacrifice, and, in ac- 
cordance with the words of St. Paul, as a memorial of 
the sacrifice of the cross. The question as to the re- 
lation which the Eucharist bore to the sacrifice of the 
cross, whether, for instance, Christ Himself officiated 
as the priest, was not studied at all and scarcely al- 
luded to by the Apologists. Because the Christian 
sacrifice was so entirely different from that of the Jews 
and pagans, the Apologists did not even mention the 
Christian altar nor call the dispensers of the Christian 
rites priests. ‘Towards the close of the second cen- 
tury, when theology became more thorough and 
gradually lost its apologetic character, it became 
customary to say that the gifts of love presented in 
the religious meetings were the first-fruits offered to 
God. This thought was not entirely new, for JusTIN 
had given utterance to it (Dizal., 117) when he called 
the Eucharist a memorial of solid and liquid food. 
As these material sacrificial gifts were changed into 
the body and blood of the Lord, the further expression 
naturally suggested itself, that the body and blood of 
Christ, too, were “ offered”’ or “ immolated.” Thus 
it came to pass that in the third century the term “ sac- 
rifice of the Christians ’’ was sometimes applied to the 
Eucharistic prayers, sometimes to the bread and wine 
before the consecration,*® sometimes to the body and 
blood of Christ, and sometimes (by St. CyprRIAN) to 
the passion of Christ. 

In its essential features, therefore, the conception of 
the sacrificial character of the Eucharist has not 
changed; the only difference is a difference in the 

48In the Anaphora of SeRAPION, jpaxroy; they are therefore de- 
written in the fourth century, the scribed as sacrificial gifts (cf. my 
bread and wine before the conse- Filoril. Patrist., fasc. VII, 27). 
cration are spoken of as follows: TEerTULLIAN and CeTaIsn use sim- 


mpoonveyKkayev TavTny rhv Swaoay ilar expressions. 
OQvolay, thy mpoodopay rv dval- 
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terms chosen to designate it at different periods. 
RENz and WIELAND deserve credit for proving that 
the expression “ to offer” or “to immolate”’ the body 
and blood of Christ, which was employed by the 
Fathers of the Church, by later ecclesiastical writers, 
and finally by the Council of Trent, is to be understood 
in a symbolical sense. WHIELAND, in particular, has 
done much towards clearing up the testimony of the 
early Fathers in regard to the Eucharist. But for 
very good reasons we cannot follow him in the con- 
tention that before the time of IREN us the idea of the 
Christian altar was foreign to the Church, and that in 
the days of IRENZus the conception of the Eucharistic 
sacrifice underwent an essential change. 


§ 5. The Canon of the Mass 


1. The canon of the mass has been in recent years 
the object of much historic research, which has been 
attended with considerable success. The oldest canon 
among those known to us until a very recent date 1s 
that contained in the eighth book of the so-called 
Apostolic Constitutions (c. 12-15). It is written in 
Greek, dates back, as does the whole collection, to the 
end of the fourth century,’ and has come down to us 
under the name Clementine Liturgy. In its funda- 
mental elements it goes back to the remotest antiquity ; 
traces of it are found in the works of CLEMENT OF 


1This date has been last main- 
tained by Funx in his treatise, 
* Theologie und Zeit des Pseudo-Ig- 
natius’’ (Kirchengeschichtl Ab- 
handl., III, 1907, 298 ff.). He is of 
opinion, and rightly so, that the 
author is an Apollinarist, and that 
he could hardly have composed his 
work till towards the end of the 
fourth century. Others e. g., ADOLF 
Hargnack, JiiLicHer, and ZAHN, 


consider the author of the Apos- 
tolic Constitutions a semi-Arian, 
and hence date the work a little 
earlier, AMELUNGK (Untersuchungen 
iiber Pseudo-Ignatius, 1899) ascribes 
the work to the middle of the fourth 
century. But all agree that the au- 
thor of the Constitutions is also the 
author of the Pseudo-Ignatian let- 
ters, and that the Pseudo-Ignatius 
igs the same as the Pseudo-Clement. 
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RoME and JUSTIN, and it may possibly be the nucleus 
of the Roman liturgy.? 

2. For the last 25 years we have been in possession 
of a canon which dates back to the earliest or Apostolic 
times. I mean chapters 9 and 10 of “ The Doctrine of 
the Twelve Apostles” (DIDACHE), composed towards 
the end of the first century and first published in 1883. 
As regards the character of the prayers contained 
therein, there is considerable disagreement. It has 
even been claimed ® that they were prayers ordinarily 
recited at meals, although the author of the DIDACHE 
more than once remarks that he is treating of the 
Eucharist. ATHANASIUS also believed that they were 
simply meal prayers.* Several eminent authorities 
refer the first of these prayers to the agape, and regard 
the second as a preparation for the reception of the 
Eucharist.©° Funk regards the first prayer (c. 9) as 
a sort of ante-communio, and the second (c. 10) asa 
post-commumio.® Quite recently, SCHERMANN argued 
that the first formula (c. 9) was recited at festal meals 
in the family circle, while the second (c. 10) “marks 
the first step in the later liturgical Eucharistic prayers,” 
and is therefore a real canon.’ Other writers main- 
tain that both formulas are liturgical prayers per- 
taining to the Eucharist, 7. @., canon prayers,® and 


26 ff—., and later in the second edi- 
tion of his Patres Apostolici, I 
(1901), p. 20. In the last-named 
book, p. 25, he inconsistently ex- 
plains a phrase in the second prayer 


2Drews (Untersuchungen aber 
die sogen. klementinische Lit. im 
achten Buche der Apost. Konst., 
1900) has made this probable. 

8 By Lapeuze, Revue de VOrtent 


Chrétien, 1902, 1 ff. 

4 De Virginitate, c. 13. That this 
treatise is really the work of 
ATHANASIUS has been shown by 
Von ver Gotz (Texte u. Unter- 
such., N.F., XIV, 2, 1905). 

SZAHN, Forschungen sur Gesch. 
d. neutest. Kanons, III, 293 ff., and 
DucuHesneE, Bull. Critique, 1884, 385. 

In his large edition of the Doc- 
frina Duodecim Apostolorum (1887), 


(el ris yids orc, etc.) thus: 
“Cum autem verba pars orationis 
eucharisticae sint et posiea etiam de 
eucharistia agatur, potius de ac- 
cess% ad sacram cenam intelligenda 
esse videntur.”’ 

T Die Gebete der Didache c. 9 und 
ro. Veréffentl. aus dem kirchenhts- 
tor. Seminar Miinchen, III, 1, 1907. 

8 DUCHESNE, Origines du Culte 
Chrétien, 1889, p. 42 f.; Harnacx, 
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this view is the only correct one. The redactor of 
the Apostolic Constitutions (VII, 26) understood the 
prayers in this sense and adapted them to his age. 
These prayers of the DIDACHE possess both an archaic 
and a mystical character, and were, without doubt, 
modelled on the prayers recited by the Jews at their 
meals. The fact that formulas of praise are scattered 
throughout the second prayer, and that the concluding 
sentences are rather abrupt, would seem to justify the 
conclusion that they were a sort of antiphonary re- 
cited by priest and people alternately.2 The prayers 
read as follows: 7° 


 Did.jc.g: “On the Eucharist. Give thanks, therefore. First 
as regards the cup.1! We give thee thanks, our Father, for the 
blessed vine of David, thy servant,12 which thou hast revealed to 
us through Jesus, thy servant; to thee be glory forever and ever. 
Then as regards the bread that has been broken: We give 
thee thanks, our Father, for the life and the knowledge which 
thou hast revealed to us through Jesus, thy servant; to thee be 
glory forever and ever. Even as this broken bread was scat- 
tered on the hills but was gathered into one, so may thy Church 
be gathered from the ends of the earth into thy kingdom; for 
thine is the glory and the power through Jesus Christ forever 
and ever. Let no one eat or drink your Eucharist, except those 
who are baptized in the name of the Lord; for the Lord says: 
Give not that which is holy to the dogs.” 


Chronologie, I, p. 430; A. Baum- 
STARK in Rédm. Quartalschr., 1904, 
p. 137; Drews in Realenzykl., V, p. 
563; H. Kocu in Theol. Quartal- 
schr., 1907, p. 492 ff.; StRUCKMANN, 
Die Gegenwart Christi, 1905, p. 43 
BatiFFo., Etudes II, 3rd ed., 
1906, p. 108; WuirLanp, Mensa u. 
Conf., 1906, p. 11. 

- ®This was first perceived by P. 
Bock, S.J. (in Serajevo); see his 
essay, “ Didache IX, X’” in the 


Zettschr. f. kath. Theol., 1909, 417 — 


ff., 667 ff., especially the latter. In 
regard to the general character of 
this prayer, he writes, (p. 418): 
“To-day it is practically the uni- 


versal teaching of Catholic patrolo- 
gists that these are mass-prayers, 
the Eucharistic character of which 
can no longer be denied.” 

10The Greek text in my Floril. 
Patrist., I (1904). 

11 At solemn Jewish meals, the 
blessing of the wine preceded the 
blessing of the bread. Cf. Von per 
Gottz, Das Gebet in der Gltesten 
Christenhestt (1901), p. 293. 

13CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA Calls 
the wine the blood of the vine of 
David (Quits dives, c. 29). ORIGEN 
(Hom. in Judic., VI, 2) designates 
Christ as the vine which springs 
from the root of David. 
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Did., c. 10: After the meal,!® give thanks thus: We give 
thanks to thee, O holy Father, for thy sacred name, for which 
thou hast prepared a dwelling place in our hearts, and for the 
truth, the faith, and the immortality, which thou hast revealed to 
us through Jesus, thy servant; to thee be glory forever and ever! 
Thou, O omnipotent Lord, hast created all things for thy name’s 
sake, thou hast given man food and drink in order that he might 
thank thee, but us thou hast blessed with spiritual food and 
drink, and life eternal, by thy servant. Above all, we give thee 
thanks because thou art mighty;14 thine be glory forever and 
ever | 

Remember, O Lord, thy holy Church, to deliver it from all evil, 
to perfect it in thy love, grant that it may be one to the uttermost 
parts of the earth, hallowed in thy kingdom which thou hast 
prepared for it; for thine is the power and the glory forever and 
ever. Let grace come and let the earth pass away.15 Hosan- 
nah to the God of David. If any one be holy, let him come 
forth; 16 if he is not, let him do penance. Maran atha.17 Amen, 
Let the prophets thank God as they will18 


3. In regard to the prayer of consecration used in 
the second century, we have, in the writings of St. 
Justin, a valuable allusion showing that even at this 
early date there was in use a formula very much like 
the one mentioned later in the eighth book of the 
Apostolic Constitutions. JusTIN writes (Apol., I, 65): 
“‘ There is then [after the common prayer of the faith- 
ful and the brotherly kiss] brought to the president 
of the brethren bread and a cup of wine mixed with 
water; and he, taking them, gives praise and glory to 
the Father of the universe, through the name of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost, and offers a lengthy prayer 
of thanks for our being counted worthy to receive 


at the end of the world, not to holy 
communion, 

17 These same Aramaic words 
(May our Lord come) are found in 


Mera S¢ rd éurdrnoOjvat. 

14 Apoc. 11, 17% 

1% The first Christians not only 
believed that the end of the world 


was imminent, but they even prayed 
that it should not be delayed 
(Tert., De Orat., 5). 

16 To Christ, who shall come again 


1 Cor. 16, 22. 
18 That is to say, they are not 
bound to any fixed forms. 


a 
a 


Pires 


Te . 
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these things at His hands. ‘When he has concluded 
the prayers and the thanksgiving, all the people present 
express their assent by saying, Amen. This word in 
Hebrew means, so be it. And when the president has 
given thanks, and all the people have expressed their 
assent, they who are called by us deacons, give to each 
of those present of the bread and wine mixed with 
water over which the thanksgiving was pronounced, 
and carry away a portion to those who are absent.” 
4. In 1899, WoBBERMIN ' published his Altchrist- 
liche liturgische Sticke aus der Kirche Aegyptens, 
from a manuscript of the eleventh century, which he 
had discovered in the monastery of Lawra on Mt. 
Athos. These texts had already been published in 
1894 by a learned Russian at Kiew, but attracted no 
attention. The whole collection comprises thirty 
liturgical prayers constituting an euchologium or sac- 
ramentary. Two of the fragments bear the name of 
SERAPION, bishop of Thmuis in Lower Egypt, an in- 
timate friend and staunch defender of ATHANASIUS, 
from which fact WoBBERMIN concluded that the whole 
collection, as we now have it, may be traced to him. 
Later research confirmed this conclusion. It has also 
been established that SERAPION must have been merely 
the compiler of the collection, and that the majority 
of the fragments, in whole or in part, go back to an 
earlier date, to the third century at the very earliest. 
This is especially true of the first and most important 
of the fragments, which bears the title, “ Sacrificial 
Prayer of Bishop Serapion (ebxn mpoopopov Xepariwvos 
émoxérov), This is a canon prayer resembling the 
Alexandrian liturgy of St. Mark, or, as the Greeks 
call it, an anaphora (dvadop2). It begins with the 
preface of the mass, which in the early ages was al- 


19 Texte u. Untersuch., edited by GesHarpt and Hargnack, N.F., II, 
3 b . 
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ways considered a part of the canon. Deeper and 
more systematic study has been given this prayer by 
Drews 7° and BAuMSTARK.”!_ The latter has sought 
to resolve it into its primitive elements and to classify 
them according to their order and origin. 

I transcribe the whole prayer, both because of its 
importance (for, with the exception of the Didache, 
it is the most ancient and best preserved of the canons), 
and because it is not within easy reach of all.22, Some 
light will be shed on the text by the appended foot- 
notes. 


1. “It is meet and just to praise thee, to sing and glorify 
thee, the uncreated Father of thine only-begotten Son, Jesus 
Christ. 2. We praise thee, O uncreated God, inscrutable, un- 
speakable, incomprehensible to all created nature. 3. We praise 
thee, thou ‘ who art known by thine only begotten son,’ 28 and who 
hast been made manifest, explained and revealed by Him to all 
created nature. 4. We praise thee, ‘who dost know the son’ 24 
and dost manifest His glory to the saints, thee, who art 
known and contemplated by the Word generated by thee, and 
who art revealed to the saints. 5. We praise thee, invisible 
Father, author of immortality; thou art the fountain of life, the 
source of light, the font of all grace and truth,25 thou lover of 
mankind and the poor, who hast pity on all and dost ‘draw’ 26 
them to thee by the advent of thy beloved Son. 

6. “We pray thee, make us living men; give us the spirit of 
light, that we may ‘know thee the true [God],27 and Him whom 
thou hast sent, Jesus Christ;’ give us the Holy Spirit, that we 
ing to Funx’s edition, I have trans- 


lated into Latin, in my Floral. 
Patrist., fasc. 7, 25-29. For the 


% Uber Wobbermins altchristliche 
liturg. Stiicke aus der Kirche Agyp- 
tens, in the Zettschr. f. Kirchen- 


geschich., XX (1900), 291 ff., 415 ff. 

1 Die Anaphora von Thmuis, in 
the Rom. Quartalschr., 1904, 123 ff. 

% The Greek text of the whole 
collection appears in Funx (Disca- 
lia, I, 1906, 158 ff.). Funx has 
changed the arrangement of the 
prayers, so that the anaphora occu- 
pies the thirteenth place. A Latin 
translation is also added. The 
Greek text of the anaphora accord- 


Greek text see also Drews (op. 
ctt., 305 ff., with a German transla- 
tion) and BauMstarK (op. cif., pe 
124 ff.). 

%Tuke 10, 22. 

* Thid. 

% John 1, 14. 

% John 6, 44. 

27 Here Qed» can be supplied in 
accordance with John 17, 3. 
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may be able to preach and explain thine ineffable mysteries. 7. 
Let the Lord Jesus and the Holy Spirit speak in us, and He shall 
glorify thee through us. 

8 “For thou art ‘above all principality and power and virtue 
and dominion, and every name that is named, not only in this 
world but also in that which is to come.’ 28 9g. ‘Thousands of 
thousands and ten thousand times ten thousand stand before 
thee,’ 2® angels, archangels, ‘thrones, powers, dominations, prin- 
cipalities, and virtues; ’ 8° before thee stand the two most glorious 
seraphim, ‘with six wings, covering their face with two, and 
their feet with two; flying with two and proclaiming thee holy.’ 84 
10. With them accept also our adoration, for we say: ‘Holy, 
holy, holy, is the Lord God of hosts, heaven and earth are full of 
thy glory.’ 82 

11. “ Heaven is full, the earth is also full of thy sublime glory, 
O Lord of hosts. Extend thy power upon this sacrifice, and 
grant thy aid (HeréAnyrs) to its fulfilment; for it is to thee that 
we have offered this living victim, the unbloody sacrifice. 12. 
To thee have we offered this bread, the likeness (éuolwya) 88 of 
the body of thine only Son. This bread is the image of His 
holy body; for ‘the Lord Jesus on the night in which He was 
betrayed, took bread, broke it, and gave it to His disciples and 
said: Take and eat, this is my body, which shall be broken for 
you,’ 84 for the remission of sins. 13. Therefore have we, by re- 
peating the figure of His death, offered the bread and pray: By 
this sacrifice reconcile thyself with us all and have mercy upon 
us, O God of truth. And as this bread was scattered upon the 
hills and brought together into one, so do thou unite thy holy 
Church 85 from every people and every land and every city 


SEph. 1, 21. 

2 Dan. 7, 10 (according to the 
LXX; the Vulgate reads, milia 
milium ministrabant et et deciens 
milliens centena millia). 

Col. 1, 16. 

sl Js, 6, 2. 

1s. 6, 3. The Epistle of St, 
CLEMENT to the Corinthians (34, 6) 
had already placed together the two 
Biblical passages, Dan. 7, 10 and Is. 
6, 3. This association, as Drews 
rightly remarks (p. 320), must have 
been borrowed from liturgical use. 

8% In the fourth century the usual 
phrase applied to the Eucharist was 


dyrirumoy or otuBodoy, scarcely 
ever dutolwua, ‘Opolwua often 
means appearance or form, v. g. Ez. 
8,2 (LXX): dyolwua dvdpds. Ac- 
cording to Plato (Parmen., 132 d) 
ideas have their earthly éuotwpara, 
f @, upon earth they have their 
analogous representations in mate 
rial things. In our passage, the 
Eucharistic elements are called 
duotmuara of the flesh and blood 
of Christ because they represent 
Christ’s death; for in No. 13 we 
have rd duolwua rov Oavdrov. 

%1 Cor. 11, 23 f. © 

% Didache, 9, 4 
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and every village and house, and build up one living Catholic 
Church. 14. We have also offered the chalice, the symbol of the 
blood; for the Lord Jesus, ‘after He had supped, took the cup 
and said to His disciples: Take, drink, this is the new covenant, 
which is my blood, which shall be shed for the remission of 
sins.’ 86 Therefore have we also offered the chalice, because we 
have consummated the symbol of the blood. 

15. “ Let 87 thy holy Word (Aéyos), O God of truth, come down 
upon this bread,8 so that the bread may become the body of the 
Word, and on this chalice, so that the chalice may become the 
blood of Truth. And grant that all who partake of them, may 
receive the medicine of life, as a cure for all sickness and as an 
increase and progress in virtue, not, however, as a judgment, O 
God of truth, nor as a punishment and disgrace. 

16. “ For we have besought thee,2® O uncreated God, through 
thy only-begotten [Son] in the Holy Spirit: Have mercy on this 
nation, make it worthy of increase, send forth angels to assist the 
people in overcoming evil and to strengthen the community. 17. 
We also pray for those who are asleep, of whom we also make 
commemoration, 18. (After the mention of their names.) 
Sanctify these souls, for thou knowest them all. Sanctify those 
who have died in the Lord, number them among thy holy prin- 
c\palities and grant them a place and a dwelling in thy kingdom! 

19. “ Likewise accept 4° the thanks of thy people, and bless 
those who have offered gifts and prayers of thanks to thee, and 
give health and strength, joy and prosperity to the soul and the 
bodies of this whole people, through Jesus Christ, thine only Son, 
in the Holy Ghost, as it was, and is, and shall be from genera- 
tion to generation for all eternity.42 Amen.” 


5. Dr. BICKELL, in his book, Messe und Pascha 
(Mainz, 1872) attempted to prove that the divine ser- 
vice of the early Church corresponded to the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, and consequently must have 


1 Cor. 11, 25 f.; Mt. 26, 27 £, 

87 This section is the epiclests. 

* That the Logos and not the 
Holy Ghost is called down upon the 
bread and the chalice, is only found 
in this epiclesis and in ATHANASIUS 
(Mat, Script. Vet. Nova Coll., IX, 
625). 


% Here the memento for the living 
and the dead begins. 

©The same petition follows the 
prayer for the dead in the liturgy 
of Mark. 

“The liturgy of Mark, the 
Church ordo of the Egyptians (II, 
24), and other Oriental liturgies 
have the same conclusion. 
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borne @ close resemblance to the rite of the Paschal 
meal. Hehas been generally followed by Catholics and 
partly also by Protestants. Four cups were prescribed 
by the ritual of the Paschal meal, two before and two 
after the meal; the third and fourth cups were handed 
around with particular ceremony, and it is generally 
believed that the fourth cup at the Lord’s Supper was 
the Eucharistic one. This fourth cup was known as 
the Hallel-cup, for just before it was passed around 
the Hallel Psalms 114-117 (Heb. 115-118) and 135 
(Heb. 136) were chanted. In Ps. 117 (Heb. 118) we 
‘read (v, 25 f.): “ Hosanna, blessed be he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord;” the 135th (Heb. 136) 
Psalm, however, is a glorification of God for the bene- 
fits of creation and for the miracles which He 
wrought on behalf of His people in the desert. 
BICKELL (p. 75) based his thesis of the relation of the 
Last Supper to the celebration of the Jewish Pasch 
chiefly on the following arguments: (a) the words, 
“Hosanna, blessed be, etc.,” are found in the early 
liturgies of the mass; (b) the preface of the mass, as 
embodied in the Apostolic Constitutions (VIII, 12) is 
similar in content to Ps. 135; (c) the Paschal rite con- 
tained a prayer which closely resembles the first Eu- 
charistic prayer of the Didache (c. 9). 
More recently, however, the derivation of the canon 
A of the mass from the ritual of the Jewish Pasch has 
been sharply contested. In his article “ Eucharistie,” 
in the Realenzyklopddie fir protestantische Theologre 
(3rd ed., V, 563), Drews denounces BICKELL’s at- 
tempt as “a bold prevarication of the facts” *? and 
adds: “It appears to me most probable that the early 
Christians freely followed the most common form of 
“ How Drews (loc. cit.) can say ceive; dogma has nothing to do 


that Bickell’s theory is the product with it. 
of dogmatic prejudice, I cannot con- 
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the Jewish religious meal, viz.: the Sabbath meal as 
celebrated on Friday and at the break of the Sabbath 
in every Jewish home, and the main features of which 
appear from the Mishnah.” Von DER GOLTZ, in his 
book, Tischgebete und Abendmahlsgebete in der alt- 
christlichen und der griechischen Kirche (1905) ** has 
developed Drews’ thesis. He reproduces the meal 
prayers found in the Jewish prayer-books of to-day, 
which are substantially the same as those in the tract 
b’rakhoth of the Babylonian Talmud and which are re- 
cited at meals at the pre-Sabbath and on the Sabbath 
itself, most solemnly at the Paschal banquet. 

Before each of these meals the head of the family 
blesses bread and wine, or bread alone. As regards 
the sequence of the various blessings this was contro- 
verted even in antiquity. SHAmmMai puts the blessing 
of the wine first, whilst HILLEL gives precedence to 
the blessing of the bread. The blessing of the bread 
is as follows: “ Blessed be thou, Lord our God, who 
bringest forth the bread from the earth”; that of 
the wine: “Blessed be thou, Lord our God, who 
hast created the fruit of the vine.” After each bless- 
ing, the father tastes the bread and then passes it 
on to the guests. As a rule, a portion of the blessed 
bread is reserved for the end of the meal, and likewise 
a cup with wine, called the “cup of Elias.” All this 
precedes the repast proper. | 

At the end of the.meal the father pronounces the 
solemn blessing. Strangers, slaves, women and minors 
are not allowed to be present. In this blessing, the 
Jews thanked God for the food and drink and for the 
land of Palestine; invoked His mercy upon Jerusalem, 
and finally praised Him for all benefits as “ the good 
God and beneficent One,” and besought Him to send 
the prophet Elias and to hasten the coming of the 


& Texte «. Unters., N.F., XIV, 2 b. 
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Messias. Very often “ Amen” was said in response 
to these prayers. Sometimes the formula used was: 
“May we not want for food, forever and ever,” and 
all answered, “ For the sake of His mighty name.” 
Then again bread and wine were presented to the 
guests and they partook of both. The ceremony was 
substantially the same at the Paschal meal, only that 
it was more solemn; in particular the Hallel Psalms 
were sung and four cups passed around. 

It cannot be denied that the celebration of the Eucha- 
rist, as recorded in the Didache, bears a striking re- 
semblance to the ritual of the Jewish festal meals. 
First, according to the Didache, the bread and wine 
were blessed by means of formulas very much like 
those employed by the Jews. Then follows the meal 
proper. This closed with the great prayer of thanks- 
giving, which, like the great Jewish table blessing, had 
a distinctly eschatological character. It is only 
in this last prayer that mention is made of the body 
and blood of Christ (“ spiritual food and drink”), and 
very probably it was only after this prayer was said 
that the Eucharistic elements were distributed, just as 
the bread which was reserved and the cup which was 
get aside were distributed after the great blessing 
among the Jews. If this was the method of procedure 
anciently followed in the celebration of the Eucharist, 
it is easy to understand how in the second century the 
first part of the ceremony, the agape or common meal, 
could have been separated from it. It is then also clear 
that the agape, as we glean from the Egyptian Church 
ordinances, bore a close resemblance to the cele- 
bration of the Last Supper, and like it was called “ the 
Lord’s meal ”’ (xvpiaxéy Seizvov). But it seems to me 
improbable on a priori grounds that the Christians, in 
their frequent celebration of the Eucharist, should 
have made use of the solemn liturgy of the Jewish 
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Paschal meal, which took place but once a year. The 
reasons put forward by BIcKELL prove little. I think 
that the celebration of the Eucharist, generally speak- 
ing, corresponded to the ceremony of the ordinary Sab- 
bath meals rather than to that of the Paschal banquet. 
6. The great difference existing between the Roman 
Canon of the Mass on the one hand, and the anaphora 
of the Greek liturgy, which represents the oldest form 
of the canon known to us, has long attracted attention. 
Even in the Western Church, the Roman Canon oc- 
cupied a place apart, for the Gallican and Mozarabic 
(in Spain) liturgies, and also the Ambrosian in its 
older form, approach much nearer the Oriental litur- 
gies than they do to the Roman. Of late years, the 
origin of the Roman Canon has been the subject of a — 
lively controversy, which has not yet been settled. 
The first step in this dispute was the publication of 
a small work,‘* by PRorressor Drews, of Giessen, in 
which he undertook to prove that the original arrange- 
ment of the Roman Canon differed from the one tt 
shows now. He contended that the prayers “ Hanc 
igitur oblationem” to “ Supplices te rogamus”’ (in- 
clusively) marked the beginning, and the “ Te tgitur” 
down to “Communicantes” (inc.) were added latter, 
so that originally the memento for the living and the 
dead stood side by side and followed the consecra- 
tion.45 The reconstruction of the Canon in its present 
shape, he says, occurred after the pontificate of IN- 
NOCENT I. (d. 417), probably under GeLastius I.(492- 
496) and under Alexandrian and Milanese influences ; 
for it is peculiar to the Alexandrian liturgy, or liturgy 
of St. Mark, that the whole intercessory prayer, includ- 


“Zur Entstehungsgeschichtie des 1896, p. 149) had given expression 
Kanons der rim. Messe (1902). to the same opinion some years 

4 Wattericu (Der Konsekrations- before, but he had not followed it 
moment im heiligen Abendmahi, up. 
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ing the memento for the dead,** precedes the words of 
institution. The Church of Milan, as St. AMBROSE 
informs us (Ep., 12, 6), always followed the Alexan- 
drine liturgy. Drews appealed in defence of his posi- 
tion to three main arguments. (a) The Roman Canon, 
as we have it, “ because of its illogical and evidently 
composite structure,” cannot be the original one. (b) 
A comparison of the Roman Canon with the anaphora 
of Jerusalem (1. e. the Syrian liturgy of St. James), 
though revealing a strong resemblance between the two, 
yet leads to the conclusion that the present Roman 
Canon represents a re-arrangement of the original ma- 
terial. (c) A passage in a letter of Pope Innocent I. 
to the bishop of Eugubium (Gubbio) in Umbria, writ- 
ten in the year 416, proves that the Roman Canon of 
his time was not identical with the present one. 

FunxK rejected Drews’ theory. In a lengthy trea- 
tise *7 he conceded that the Roman Canon in its present 
form is not original, but denied the influence of the 
Alexandrine and Milanese liturgy on that of Rome, 
which latter, he claims, bears but a remote resemblance 
to the Syrian liturgy. This resemblance, he says, “is 
confined to a few fragmentary prayers, and these, as is 
evident from the citation given above, have not the fin- 
ished form of the Roman, but between the different 
passages which may be considered as parallel, there 
are many others.” *® But above all, FUNK assigned 
to the passage from the epistle of INNocENT I. a dif- 
ferent meaning from that which Drews saw in it, and 
declared the arguments of the latter to be “ partly in- 
valid and partly insufficient.” 


“@ This is only true of the later 
Alexandrine liturgy, however, for 
in the third and fourth centuries, as 
is evidenced by the canon published 
by Wossermin, the memento for 
the dead came after the words of 
institution in the Egyptian liturgy. 


&? Historisches Jahrbuch, 1903, 62- 
72; 283-302. 

48 Drews now admits (Gétt. gel. 
Anz., 1906, 781), that, although the 
Roman liturgy shows traces of 
Syrian influence, yet in its original 
form it belongs to the type of the 
so-called Clementine liturgy. 
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From an entirely new view-point the problem was 
taken up by A. BAUMSTARK, who in 1904 published a 
separate book on the subject,*® as Drews had done 
in 1902. BAuMSTARK differs with DREws in many 
minor points, but agrees with him in his main line of 
thought, except that he regards Pore Grecory I., not 
GeLasius I., as the author of the present Canon. 
BAUMSTARK was not led to this conclusion by the re- 
searches of DrEws, but had arrived at it himself at . 
an earlier date and was so firmly convinced of its cor- 
rectness, that he called it an established fact in the 
Oriens Christianus (Jahrg. 1903, 220). BAUMSTARK 
sums up his conclusions as follows (p. 157): The 
original Latin form of the Roman Canon ts closely re- 
lated to the anaphora of Jerusalem, which is preserved 
both in Greek and Syriac under the name of the liturgy 
of St. James. This liturgy was enlarged later, prob- 
ably under Leo I., by the addition of parallel para- 
graphs, which originated in Ravenna, but bore a close 
resemblance to the anaphora of Alexandria. GREGORY 
I., in his efforts to reduce the liturgical texts to reason- 
able limits, eliminated the duplicate prayers which had 
arisen from the fusion of the two rites, and in this 
manner became the author of our present Canon. 
Thus BAUMSTARK distinguishes three stages in the 
development of the Roman liturgy. 

His deductions made a deep impression on FUNK. 
In a new article 5° on the subject, he said (p. 604 f.): 
“ BAUMSTARK evinces a truly astonishing familiarity 
with the old liturgy in its many and diverse ramifica- 
tions. His work will take an important position in 
the field of liturgical studies. But the whole prob- 
lem is too complex not to leave some doubt on this 
or that point. In reading Baumstark’s treatise doubts 


® Titurgia Romana e Liturgia dell’ & Theol. Quartalschr., 1904, 600 ff. 
Esarcato (Rome). 
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now and then arose in my mind on some of hts asser- 
tions.’ Funk then tries to show that the transforma- 
tion of the Canon must have taken place before the 
time of GreEcory I. 

From these utterances it seemed that BAUMSTARK 
had won Dr. Funk over to his main position, and 
that he had adopted Drews’ thesis in regard to trans- 
positions in the Canon. Drews himself drew this 
conclusion.*! But FuNK protested against this in the 
third volume of his Kirchengeschichtliche Abhand- 
lungen 52 (published after his all too early death), in 
which he reproduced with some modifications his 
former opinion (p. 85-134). He writes (p. 134): 
“T have not, it is true, once more expressly rejected 
the thesis. But the old saying that silence means con- 
sent does not hold good unconditionally and without 
exception.” This I cannot understand; for I, too, had 
understood FUNK as approving of the work of BAuM- 
STARK. In his new edition he has so altered his text 
that another meaning must be assigned to it. To the 
words of criticism directed against BAUMSTARK, and 
quoted above, FUNK now adds: “ The process of 
evolution traced out for the Roman liturgy is highly 
improbable; the arguments adduced in its support are 
open to serious objections.” 

What are we to think of the whole matter? First 
of all, it is quite evident that nothing speaks in favor 
of, but everything against BAUMSTARK’s hypothesis — 
that Grecory I. modified the Canon. We are told that 
Grecory 53 added the words “ diesque nostros in tua 
pace disponas,’ up to “numerart.” This informa- 
tion gives us the impression that GREGORY made no 
further, at least no greater, alterations in the canon. 


51 See his review of BAUMSTARK’S 63 Paderborn, 1907, p. 134. 
work in the Gétt. gel. Ans., 1906, p. 63 Cf. Liber Pontificalis and Bede’s 
771 ff., and in Untersuchungen fiber H.E., II, 1. 
die sog. klement. Lit., 1906, p. 123. 
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Moreover, BAUMSTARK has not proved that in the fifth 
century, under Leo I., foreign elements made their way 
from the liturgy of Ravenna into the Roman Canon. 
He claims to have found the hitherto unknown liturgy 
of Ravenna in the pseudo-Ambrosian treatise De Sacra- 
mentis. But in the opinion of Drews,®* Funx,® and 
Mor!n °° these are all air-castles. If Drews is right 
in regard to the transpositions in the Canon, it may 
also be admitted that Pore Grtasrus I. was the one 
who brought them about. For we know that GELASIUS 
composed a Roman missal; it has come down to us, 
with many later additions, under the name of Sacra- 
mentarium Gelasianum. DREwS’ opinion is supported 
by the fact that in the Sacramentarium Leomanum, 
which in its present form probably dates back to the end 
of the fifth century, the mass for Pentecost *’ has the 
prayer Hanc igitur before Communicantes; for it may 
well have happened that the primitive arrangement was 
preserved in this particular mass. DREws and BAuM- 
STARK have also appealed to a passage in a letter of 
Porre CELESTINE I. to the Emperor THEeEoposius II., 
written in the year 432. Itreads:°8 “ Ecce nunc do- 
mus Domins orationtbus vacant, et vestrum per omnes 
ecclesias Deo nostro oblatis sacrificus commendant 1m- 
perium.” By “ oblatis sacrificiis ’’ must be understood 
the Canon, rather than the offertory,”® and the passage 
shows that at that time the petition for the emperor, 
and hence the general memento for the living, followed 
the consecration, coming immediately after the prayer 
“Unde et memores.” In order to escape this conclu- 
sion, FUNK says that the expression “ oblatis sacri- 


= Gott. gel. Ans., 1906, p. 784 ff. I. in a letter to Emperor Honorius 
5% Kirchengeschicht. Abhandl., III, (A. D. 420) (Hardouin, I, 1237): 


134. “Ecce enim inter ipsa mysteria, 
56 Revue Bénéd., 1905, 378. inter preces suas, quas [populus 
57 Migne, P.L., LV, 40. christianus] pro vestra felicstate 
%& P.L., L, $44. dependit imperii.” 


%® This is confirmed by Boniface 
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ficus ’”’ must not be unduly pressed, because it may well 
refer to the whole of the Eucharistic worship. 

The greatest dtfhculty in the solution of the problem 
arises from the above-mentioned passage in the letter 
of Pore INNocENT I., which is claimed in support of 
both views, by FUNK on the one hand and by Drews 
and BAUMSTARK on the other. We give the whole 
text verbatim: 

“De nominibus vero recitandis, antequam PRECEM 
sacerdos factat atque eorum oblationes, quorum no- 
mina recitanda sunt, SUA ORATIONE COMMENDET, 
quam superfluum sit, et ipse pro tua prudentia recogno- 
scis, ut cmus hostiam necdum offeras, etus ante nomen 
insinues, quamvis allt incogmium sit mhil. Prius ergo 
oblationes sunt commendandae ac tunc eorum nomina, 
quorum sunt, edicanda, ut inter SACRA MYSTERIA 
nominentur, non inter alia, quae ante praemittimus, ut 
IPSIS MYSTERIIS viam futuris precibus apertamus.” 

“ Precem” as well as “ sacra mysteria” clearly re- 
fers to the Canon.®° But what is the meaning of the 
twice repeated phrase “ oblationes commendare”’? 
FuNK refers these words to the prayer Te tgitur at the 
beginning of the Canon, DrEws and BAUMSTARK to 
the consecration. ‘The expression does in fact occur in 
the Mozarabic liturgy in the meaning of “to con- 
secrate,” ®! on the other hand, however, it occurs re- 
peatedly in a different sense in the secreta of the 
Sacramentarium Gelasianum.®2 Which interpretation 
is the correct one cannot be determined with certainty, 
though the wiew of Drews appears to be the more 
probable because, in the contrary hypothesis, the con- 


© Drews claims (Gott. gel. Ans., 
1906, 779) that Funk makes the 
words “ sacra mysteria’”’ refer to 
“the prayer Te igitur alone. But 
this is not true. Funx clearly 
says (Kirchengesch. Abhandl., III, 
93): ‘“‘The expression sacra my- 


steria indicates the Eucharist in the 
strict sense of the word, the canon 
or that which is designated in the 
beginning of the passage by pres.” 
aP.L., LXXXV, 205. . 
@ Funk, Kirchengesch. Abhandl., 
ITI, 94. 
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trast between the Roman and the Gubbio practice would 
amount to practically nothing; secondly, because the 
phrase “ ipsis mystertis’’ at the end of the passage can 
not apply to the prayer Te igitur at the beginning of 
the Canon, and it therefore seems permissible to ap- 
ply it to the consecration. 

Hence, though the question cannot be definitively de- 
cided, there is so much to be said in favor of Drews’ 
thesis that 1t may be provisionally held as the right 
one. We must assume that somewhere between the 
years 400 and 500, important transpositions took place 
in the Roman Canon.®8 


§ 6. The Epiclesis 


1. In all the Greek liturgies, even the most ancient, 
(that of SERAPION), the narrative of the institution of 
the Eucharist is followed by the so-called epiclesis, 
that is, a prayer in which the Holy Ghost is invoked 
and asked to change the bread and wine into the body 
and blood of Christ, in order that they who partake 
of the Holy Eucharist may receive eternal life. In 
the Apostolic Constitutions the epiclesis reads as fol- 
lows: “Send thy Holy Spirit upon this oblation, as a 
witness of the passion of the Lord Jesus, that He may 
change this bread into the body of thy Christ, and this 
drink into the blood of thy Christ, in order that they 
who partake of it may be strengthened in virtue, 
obtain remission of their sins, etc.” (VIII, 12, 39.) 
In the fifth century, the epiclesis was in general use in 
the Western as well as the Eastern Church. We 
find it in the Gallican and Mozarabic liturgies as well 
as in the Ambrosian and the Roman.' As regards the 


Cf. on this question, Casrot, 
Le Canon Romain de la Messe 
(Revue des Sciences Philosophiques 
et Théologiques, 1909, 490-524. 

1It appears in the oldest Gallican 
masses published by Mone, and 


in many mass formulas of the 
Mozarabic Missale mixtum. It dis- 
appeared from the Milanese mass 
only in the eighth century (Rom. 
Quartalschrift, 1903, p. 248). All 
scholars admit that it is found in 
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latter, its inclusion is explicitly mentioned in a letter 
of Pope Gelasius I. (492-496) to Elpidius, bishop of 
Verona.” 

2. The eptclesis did not originally form part of the 
ritual, but found its way into it at a later date? It is 
not necessary to infer this from the remark of PoPEe 
GreGorY I., that the Apostles consecrated by means 
of the Pater noster,*— an assertion which is unsup- 
ported by earlier witnesses. It has become quite com- 
mon to point to St. IRENzus as the first witness to the 
existence of the epiclests.” This view of the case I 
must oppose. The occurrence of the epiclesis in ortho- 
dox circles in the first three centuries cannot be 
proved. The first fully developed epiclesis is con- 
tained in the canon of the mass of Serapion of Thmuts 


the early Roman liturgy (cf. Funx, 
op. cit., III, 86). 

SEpist. Rom. Pont., ed. THIEL, 
I, 486 (fragm. 7, 2): ‘‘ Nam 
quomodo ad divint mysterts conse- 


crationem caelestis spiritus invoca-. 


tus adveniet, si sacerdos et qui eum 
adesse deprecatur, criminosis plenus 
actionibus reprobetur? ” 

3 Cf. ScHERMANN, ROmtsche Quar- 
talschrift, 1903, 248 ff., and Drews, 
Realensyk. f. prot. Theol., V, 
409 ff. 

“Ep. ad Joan. Syracus.: “ Ora- 
tionem vero dominicam idcirco mox 
post precem dicimus, quia mos 
apostolorum fuit, ut ad tpsam solum- 
modo orationem oblationts hostiam 
consecrarent.” Because of this dec- 
laration, AMALARIUS, in the ninth 
century, claimed that the Pater 
noster was sufficient for consecra- 
tion. 

5Thus Drews, of. cit., V, 412, 
and BucuwaLp, Die Eptklese in der 
romischen Messe (Weidenauer Stu- 
dien, I, 1906, pp. 21-56), 29 f. 
The latter denies only that Irenzvus 
was the first to bear witness to the 
invocation of the Holy Ghost. The 
work of Bucnwabp, in its first part, 
is good, but the bold combinations 


which he attempts in the second 
part, where he treats of the canon 
of the mass in the pseudo-Ambro- 
sian treatise De Sacramentis, I can- 
not subscribe to in many points. 

Sit is true that IrEnzvus states 
that the éwlxdyois Tov Oeot con- 
secrates (Adv. Haer., IV, 18, 5), 
but he means by this term the 
whole thanksgiving prayer, for in 
another passage (V, 2, 3) he sub- 
stitutes for éwlx\nows @ Adyos Tov 
@eovu and he also says (IV, 18, 4): 
* pants, in quo gratiae actae sunt” 
G. e pros edxapiornéels), just 
as Justin (Apol., I, 65). Fir- 
MILIAN also (in Cypr., Ep., 75, 10) 
is named as a witness for the 
epiclesis by Drews, but it is the 
same with him as with Irenzus. 
The passage in question is: “‘ Hoc 
frequenter ausa est, ut et invoca- 
tone non contemptibhil sanctificare 
se panem et eucharistiam facere 
simularet et sacrifictum Domino 
sine sacramento solitae praedicationis 
offerret.” A kind of epiclesis is 
mentioned for the first time in the 
Acta S. Thomae (ed. Bonnet, p. 
35 f£.), which belong to the first half 
of the third century. 
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(supra, 103 f.), but here it is not the Holy Ghost, but 
the Logos who 1s invoked upon the bread axd wine. 
The invocation of the Logos appears to be the oldest 
form of epiclesis.7 It was only after the speculations 
concerning the Holy Ghost occasioned by the Trinita- 
rian controversies of the fourth century, that the mir- 
acle of consecration was ascribed to Him.® 

3. The question of the epiclesis played an important 
part in the negotiations for reunion at the Council of 
Florence, in 1439. The Latins, with PopE EUGENE 
IV., demanded that the Greeks profess that the conse- 
cration takes place in virtue of the words of institu- 
tion, and that the epiclesis does not enter “into the 
essence of the consecration.”’ The Greeks refused to 
accede to this demand, but they were not unanimous. 
It seems most of them ascribed the power of conse- 
cration to the words of institution in conjunction with 
the epiclesis. Finally, the Pope contented himself 
with the verbal declaration of the Archbishop of 


™Dr. Hdxuer, in the Theologisch- 
praktische Quartalschrift, Linz, 
1909, p. 620 f., disputes this asser- 
tion, which is held also by Bucu- 
WALD (op. ctt., 30 f.). He appeals 
to the Clementine Liturgy, in the 
eighth book of the Apostolic Con- 
Stitutions, and also to the Syrian 
Liturgy of St. James. In both the 
Holy Ghost, and not the Logos, is 
called down upon the Eucharistic 
elements. But the Clementine Lit- 
urgy dates back, in its present form, 
to the end of the fourth century. 
True, Drews is right when he 
writes (Die klement. Ltt., Tabingen, 
1906, p. 159) that “the primitive 
type of the Clementine Liturgy is of 
great antiquity.” But this is only 
true of “the primitive type,”’ and 
not of its present form. The same 
is true of the liturgy of St. James, 
which up to the year 450 underwent 
additions and changes. (Prosst, 


Liturgie der dret ersten christl. 
Jahrhunderte, Tibingen, 1870, 236.) 
On the other hand, the anaphora of 
SERAPION, in which the Logos- 
epiclesis is found, belongs to the 
first half of the fourth century, and 
at about the same time St. ATHA- 
nasius (see A. Mar, Script. Vet. 
Nova Coll., IX, 625) bears witness 
to the fact that at the prayer of 
thanksgiving the Logos descends 
upon the bread and wine. In an 
old Milanese mass for Maundy 
Thursday, God the Father is be- 
sought to send His Son and dis- 
pense His body for our salvation 
(see Murartori, Liturgic Romana 
Vetus, I, 134). . 

8jJustin (Apol. 1, 33) sees the 
Logos even in the “ spirsttus sanc- 
tus” and the “virtus altissimi,” 
which, according to Luke 1, 35, was 
to overshadow the B. V. Mary, 
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Nicea, later CARDINAL BESSARION, that the words of 
institution possess the whole power of transubstan- 
tiation. But this declaration was forced from the 
Greeks by the circumstances. Just as soon as they had 
returned to their own country, opposition made itself 
felt, and the most vehement of the opponents of the 
union, MArKos EuGENIKos, Archbishop of Ephesus, 
wrote a book to prove that the words of institution, 
as contained in the canon, are merely a historical 
narrative, and that the change takes place through the 
descent of the Holy Ghost invoked by the priest. This 
doctrine was inculcated in 1672, by the Synod of Jeru- 
salem, whose decrees are universally acknowledged as 
authoritative by the Orientals. It is found in “ the 
Orthodox Confession” of Petros MociLas adopted 
by that council and which is still held in high esteem by 
the Greeks. The Russian Church demands at the 
consecration of bishops a sworn profession of belief 
that the consecration “takes place by the descent and 
operation of the Holy Ghost through the episcopal or 
priestly epiclesis.” Nevertheless the Orientals are not 
at one in this doctrine, for the Russian priest GOEKEN, 
collaborator with Provost MALTZEwW in Berlin, de- 
clared in the Innsbruck Zettschnifi fiir Ratholtsche 
Theologie (1897 p. 372 ff.) that, according to the 
opinion of the majority of the modern theologians of 
the Greek Church, the epiclesis together with the words 
of institution constitute an inseparable whole for the 


®Micuatcescu, Die Bekenntnisse 
und wichtigsten Glaubensseugnisse 
der griechisch-orientalischen Kirche, 
1904, p. 72, no. 107. Here we read 
that the transubstantiation takes 
place da ras évepyelas rov dylou 
wvevparos, od Thy éxlk\Anoww Kdpet 
thy dpayv éxelyny. Then follows 
the present-day epiclesis of the lit- 
urgy of St. Chrysostom: Kard- 
menor 7d xvevud cou 7d dytor é¢’ 


huds xal émt ra mpoxelueva Sapa 
TavTa* Kat molnoov roy pev dprov 
TovToy riuioy owpa Tov Xpiorov 
cov, rd be év re rornply rovTe 
thuwov alua rov Xpicrov gov, 
MeraBadwy ro mvevdparl cov Tre 
dyly. Then is added: Mera yap 
ra phuara raiTa Wy perovolwors 
mwapevods yiverat. 

10So also Mattzew, Liturgikon 
(1892), p. 426-429, and Maxarios, 
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purpose of consecration.!° In the Greek Church there 
is no elevation of the consecrated species at the words 
of institution, but only a slight elevation at the words, 
“the holy to those that are holy (1a ay rots dyios) ,” 
which follows the Pater noster. The epiclests is pro- 
nounced more solemnly than the words of institution. 
In the Western Church the elevation at the words of 
institution, as we know it, was introduced in the 
twelfth century, subsequent to the errors of Beren- 
garius, in Germany and Rome at an even later date.*? 
4. The Western Church is unanimous im regard to 
the moment of consecration. She teaches that the con- 
secration takes place by means of the words which the 
officiating priest speaks in the name of Christ, to wit: 2 
“This is my body, this is my blood.” There is no 
dogmatic definition of the Church on this point, but 
the doctrine, as stated, is theologically certain. It is 
contained in the decree addressed to the Armenians 
after the Council of Florence by PorpE EuGEneE IV. 
It is found in the Roman Catechism and in the Missal, 
and clearly underlies the custom of elevating the sacred 
species after these words have been pronounced. A 
few Catholic theologians of note argue that the epicle- 
sis has a share in effecting the consecration. Among 
these may be numbered TouTTée in his edition of the 
works of St. Cyrit of Jerusalem, RENAUDOT, the 
French editor of the Oriental liturgies, and especially 
Fr. LEBRUN of the Oratory. SCHELL went even far- 
ther; he asserted that the form of the sacrament of the 
Eucharist, according to the Latin rite, is contained in 
the words of institution, whilst according to the Greek 
Archbishop of Lithuania, in his read the interesting articles by Rev. 
Handbuch zum Studium der ortho- H. Tuurston, S.J., in the London 
dox-dogmatischen Theologie (trans. Tablet, October 19 and Nov. 2, 
into German by Blumenthal), p. 1907: The Lifting of the Host; 


326 f. Seeing the Host; Genuflection at 
2% On the lifting of the Host Mass. (Tr. N.) 
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and Oriental liturgies it is constituted by the epiciesis.’ 

Another question is, How did Christ Himself 
consecrate at the Last Supper? Pore INNoceEnt IIL., 
in a work on the mass which he composed before his 
elevation to the papal chair, claimed that Christ in 
virtue of His divine power may possibly have conse- 
crated before He uttered the words, “ This is my body, 
etc.,”’ and that His only desire in uttering these words 
was to provide a form whereby those who were to suc- 
ceed Him might also consecrate.’* In his splendid vol- 
ume Die Epiklesis (1864), Hoppe gave expression to 
the view that Christ had consecrated by His “ bless- 
ing’ (edxapornoas). This opinion was adopted by 
WATTERICH,!4 who went so far as to demand that 


priests even to-day should consecrate by blessing, 


Se 


claiming that the Church in the course of ages had 
misunderstood the gospel narrative and erroneously 
placed the power of consecration in the words of 
Christ or in the epiclesis.1°5 According to WATTERICH 
the entire Church, both of the Orient and the Occi- 
dent, erred in regard to the form of consecration. 

5. How, from the Catholic standpoint, are we to ex- 
plain the epiclests in the Greek liturgies and in the 
early Latin liturgies? At the famous Council of 
Florence there were current two explanations, which 


have since been repeated again and again, nothing bet- 


ter being as yet found. The first was given by the Do- 
minican JOHN TORQUEMADA, the papal theologian of 
the Council. It was later on adopted by BELLARMINE. 


18 Kath. Dogmatik, III, 1893, p. Geschichte (1896). At the time of 


539. 

1 De S. Altaris Mysterio, IV, 6: 
* Sane dict potest, quod Christus 
virtute divina confectt et postea for- 
mam expresstt sub qua posters bene- 
dicerent.”’ 

14 Der Konsekrationsmoment im 
heiligen Abendmahl und seine 


writing, WaATTERICH was a priest 
of the Old Catholic sect, but he 
was reconciled to the Church be 
fore his death. 

16 ScuHanz replied to WatTtEeRIcn 
in the Katholsk, 1896, II, 1-17, 114- 
1376 
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When the Holy Ghost is invoked to change the bread 
into the body of Christ, say these authors, the body 
referred to is the mystical body of Jesus; through the 
Holy Ghost the faithful are to be incorporated into 
the body of Christ, and hence we read in the epiclesis: 
“Make this bread the body of Christ, so that they who 
receive tt may be strengthened to eternal life.” Car- 
DINAL BESSARION gave a different explanation. He 
claimed that the change -takes place by the priest’s ut- 
tering the words of Christ, but that the Church also de- 
sires to express her intention, and as she cannot do this 
simultaneously, she does it either before or after. BEs- 
SARION argued that the epiclesis refers not to the time 
in which but to the tyme for which it is spoken. This 
explanation found favor in the eyes of most Catholic 
divines. Within the last few years, P. LincEns, S.]J., 
and Mscr. GUTBERLET }° have developed it and tried to 
make it more acceptable. These two learned writers 
point especially to the fact that the Church effects the 
act of consecration by a series of actions and words 
“which follow each other as tt were in dramatic se- 
quence,’ and thus places the prayer for the descent of 
the Holy Ghost at the end, “to crown as it were the 
prayers of consecration.” 


Neither of these explanations is satisfactory.17 The 


16Lincens, Dte  eucharistische 
Konsekrationsform, in the Zettschr. 
f. kath. Theol., 1897, 51 ff.; GuTBER- 
LET, in Heinricu’s Dogmatische 
Theologie, Vol. IX, 1899, 731 ff. 

7A third explanation. has _ re- 
cently been offered by Dr. Horier 
(Theol.-prakt. Quartalschr., Linz, 
1909, 622 ff.). He starts from the 
meaning of the word dzodalvew 
in the Clementine Liturgy (d£cov- 
pév oe, Srws... Kararéuyns 7d 
&yiby cov mvevua éxt rhv Odvolay 
Taurny ..+- Srws dropyyvy roy 
&proy Tovroy capa rov Xptcrov 
gov kat rd wornpioy dia Tov 


Xptorov cov (cf. Funx, Didascalia, 
etc., I, 510, and Rauscuen, Floril. 
Patr., VII, 347]). The word 
dmopalyey, he contends, does not 
mean “to make” but “to make 
clear,” ‘“‘to let appear,” “to re- 
veal’; in the epiclesis the Holy 
Ghost is only besought to let the 
bread and wine appear or be known 
as the body and blood of Christ, 
that is, to produce conviction. There 
is no question here either of conse- 
cration or change. The same explan- 
ation was given earlier by Jos. AL. 
AssEeMaANiI (Cod. Liturg., IV, 2, p. 
361 f.), H. A. Daniex (Cod. Liturg., 


4 
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first is irrelevant, for as a matter of fact in all the 
liturgies the Holy Ghost is invoked in the epiclesis for 
the express purpose of consecrating. The second is 
open to grave objections. If the words of consecra- 
tion alone would effect the change, we should naturally - 
expect that the petition that this take place would 
precede it, and yet we find that 1m all the Oriental 
liturgies the epiclesis follows the words of institution, 
and formerly had this position also in the Roman 
Canon, as we remarked above (p. 90). Again, if the 
primitive Church was convinced that the words of in- 
stitution effected the consecration, why was the epicle- 
sis inserted into all her liturgies in the fourth century? 
And why was it expunged from the Roman and the 
Milanese? This elimination, as SCHANz rightly re- 
marks,!® can be explained on no other hypothesis than 
that the epiclesis could not well be reconciled to the 
teaching that consecration is effected by the words of 
institution. After examining the various explanations 
of the epiclesis, THALHOFER frankly admits:’® “If 
we adhere to the traditional form of the epiclesis, there 
remains the difficulty, not to say the impossibility, of 
giving a perfectly satisfactory explanation.” ALoys 
ScHMID asks:2° “ Why does the Church in so many 
different liturgies formally petition for consecration if 
consecration has already been effected?’ He answers 


IV, 412), Prosst (Lit. der dres 
ersten Jahrh., 398), Herete (Theol. 
Quartalschr., 1845, 203) and Brickx- 
ELL (Messe «. Pascha, p. 138). But 
it is worthless. For in the older lit- 
urgy of SERAPION we have instead 
of dxophvy the clear expression, 
tva yévnrat & pros awa Tov 
Abyou... va yérvnrat Td wort: 


—a circumstance of little impor- 
tance. In the Greek liturgy of Sr. 
James, we read, fya ayidoy xat 
mwowjon (DANIEL 4, 114), in the lit- 
urgy of St. Mark, Iya dyidoy xa 
Terewon kal roujon (ib. 162), and 
in the liturgy of St. Curysostom, 
wolncov -- +» perapatwy To mMvev- 
barl cov r@ ayly (4b. 359). 


ptoy d&iua ris ddnOelas, and just as 
clearly Cyrin oF JERUSALEM writes: 
tva mwoijon roy pev Eproy copa 
Xpicrov (Rauscuen, Floril. Patr., 
VII, 63). The liturgies of the fifth 
century contain similar expressions, 


18 Katholik, 1896, II, 135. 

19 Handbuch der kath. Liturgtk, 
II, 1890, p. 235. 

2 Art. ‘‘Epiklese”? in Herder’s 
Kirchenlexikon, 2nd ed., IV, 696. 
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that no satisfactory explanation is possible except on 
the basis of “a historically certain tradition,” thereby 
indicating the only feasible method of solving the 
problem under consideration.*!_ Holy Scripture fur- 
nishes no argument,?? since the words of Jesus, “ This 
is my body, this is my blood,” in their setting in the 
narrative of the Last Supper, may have a merely 
declarative as well as an operative meaning, that is to 
say, they may indicate that the change has taken place, 
or they may themselves effect it. Luckily, we possess 
- such a wealth of patristic evidence that it is quite pos- 
sible to arrive at a definite conclusion. As this evi- 
dence has never been completely collected,?* I deem 
at necessary to quote all the passages which bear on the 
question, in order to enable the reader to form his own 
opinion as to the validity of my conclusion. 

6. What does tradition teach us on this point? The 
Eucharistic prayers of the Didache embody neither the 
words of institution nor the epiclesis. But from this 
fact I am not prepared to conclude, as do BATIFFOL 7 
and SCHERMANN,?® that the words of institution were 
not spoken during the Eucharistic celebration at the 
time when the Didache was written. 
century we have the testimony of both Justin and 
Ireneus that consecration ts effected by means of the 


For the second ¥ 


% LINGENS (op. cit., p. 52) also 
thinks that a thorough study of the 
history of dogma will prove the 
only sure way of arriving at a solu- 
tion. 

22 Renz (Die Geschichte des Mess- 
opferbegriffs, I, p. 139) maintains 
that Jesus consecrated by uttering 
the words “‘ This is my body.” 

% The best collections of texts 
are those by Hoppe in his book Die 
Epiklese and especially by Drews 
in his article ‘‘ Epiklese”? in the 
Realensykl. f. prot. Theol., V, 412 
f. It is difficult to arrive at a con- 


clusion from Hoppe’s survey, be- 
cause he divides the quotations into 
two groups, namely, those bearing 
on the words of institution, and 
those pertaining to the epiclesis, A 
third group, in which the whole Eu- 
charistic prayer is indicated as effect- 
ing the consecration, is entirely 
lacking. Lincens’ and ScHAnz’s 
collections are incomplete. 

%T’Eucharistie dans la Didaché, 
in the Revue Biblique Intern., 
1905, 61, 63 f. 

% Die Gebete der Didache, c. 9, %. 
ZO, 1907, Pp. 236. 


~~ ae 
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Eucharistic prayer, that is, the solemn thanksgiving. 
Justin (Apol., I, 66) calls the Eucharist “the food 
which has been blessed by the prayer of His [Jesus’] 
word ” (rv & eyins Adyou Tov wap’ adrov edyapioryPeicayv 
tpopnv).2® Catholic theologians, as a rule, understand 
by the term “ prayer-word ” the words of institution.?7 
But these words are not a prayer, nor are they, as 
LINGENS would have it, “a word pronounced by way 
of a prayer.” Besides, Justin elsewhere calls the 
formula of consecration a “ prayer and thanksgiving- 
word” (Apol., I, 13) and the consecrated food, “a 
food over which thanks has been rendered ”’ (etxaptory- 
Geis dptos, I, 65). By Christ’s “ prayer-word ” JusTIN, 
therefore, understands the whole Eucharistic prayer 
or canon.28 It may be termed thus, because, at the 
institution of the Eucharist, Christ Himself gave 
thanks and commanded that we give thanks also, by the 
words, “ Do this for a commemoration of me.” All 
doubts on this head are dispelled by IRENzus. He 
says (Adv. Haer., V, 2, 3), that the bread receives 
“the word of God ” (rév Adyov rod @eod) and so becomes 
the Eucharist. He makes the same remark in another 
place (IV, 18, 5), but instead of “the word of God,” 
employs. the expression “the invocation of God” (ri 
érixAyow tov @eov), This phrase cannot mean the words 
of institution, but must rather be considered as re- 
ferring to the whole Eucharistic prayer. Other ex- 


% This passage has been variously 
translated, the most common ren- 
dering being, “ through the prayer 
(recitation) of a word that has 
come from Him”; Ru1EetTscHEL 
(Handbuch der Liturgik, I, 1900, p. 
256) and Renz (Die Geschichte d. 
Messopferbegriffs, p. 163 ff.). But 
this translation is repugnant to the 
context and to Apol. 1, 13 (Ady@ 
evy7s Kal edxaptorlas, é¢’ ols rpoc- 
gepdueva maow, bon  dbvaus, 
alyvovyres). 


37 Cf. Hoppe (op. cit., 230); Renz, 
161 8sqq.; ScHanz, Die Lehre von 
den hl. Sakramenten, 388; LiIncENs, 
op. cit., 64 ff.; Pou te, Lehrbuch der 
Dogmatik, III, p. 283; Srruckx- 
MANN, Die Gegenwart Christi, p. 54. 

%T have already stated this opin- 
ion in my Floril. Patrist., 2 (1904), 
p. 69. BAtTiFFo. (Etudes d@’hist., II, 
153) and Bucnwatp (Die Eptkiese, 
22 ff.) have also adopted it. 


\ 
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pressions of St. IRENZvs lead to the same conclusion. 
Thus he affirms (Adv. Haer., IV, 18, 4) that the bread 
over which thanks has been given, is the body of 
Christ,2® and relates of MARK the Gnostic, that while he 
prolonged the epiclesis,>° he colored the contents of the 
chalice red, (evidently wishing to mimic the con- 
secration). The prolonged epiclesis could not have 
consisted merely of the words of institution. Even 
RENz is forced to admit this, though he does not refer 
the expressions, “ word of God” and “the invocation 
of God,” as found in IRENZUvs, to the words of institu- 
tion (I, 163 and 193), but, on the contrary, writes: 
“ From this it is clear that at the time of Ireneus, the 
whole liturgical act of consecration was called ‘to make 
the Eucharist;’ this ‘making of the Eucharist’ 
consisted in a longer or shorter prayer, not a fixed 
prayer, but one extemporised by the celebrant, which 
prayer was called epiclesis, and the change of bread 
and wine was looked upon as a result of the epiclesis.” 

It is certain, therefore, that Justin and Ireneus con- 
sidered the greater prayer of thanksgiving, as such, to 
be the form of consecration. For them “to give 
thanks ” is synonymous with “to consecrate.” Their 
expressions, “word of God” (Acyos ev) and 
-prayer-word which comes from Him” (8? ebyjs Aoyou 
tov map’ avrov) were liable to misinterpretation by 
later writers, as though they referred to the words of 
Jesus pronounced at the institution of the Eucharist; 
in matter of fact they have frequently been thus mis- 
understood up to the present day. 

7. In the third century ORIGEN and FIRMILIAN, a 
bishop in Asia Minor, explicitly affirm that the conse- 
cration is brought about by virtue of a prayer. Origen 

20 Eum Porro in quo gratiae © °Emrl wréov éxrelywy Tov Adyor 
actae sunt (this is the edyapiorn- rs émixdIjoews. 


Gels Apros of Justin), corpus esse 
Domini.” 


J 
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says*! that the Eucharistic food is sanctified “ by 
a word of God and prayer (84 Adyou @eov nai évrevgews ). 
But he also says, in another passage,®* .that the 
bread through the prayer (84 ryv ey) really becomes 
a sacred body.§? FrirMILIAN speaks of a certain 
prophetess, who pretended that “with an invocation 
not to be contemned (invocatione non contempitbilt) 
she sanctified bread and made the Eucharist.” “ In- 
vocation ” (ézixAyows) here no doubt means the whole 
prayer of thanksgiving. We also have three witnesses 
of the third century whose testimony appears to favor 
the assumption that Christ consecrated by the words, 
“This is my body, etc.” All three employ almost 
the same expressions. TERTULLIAN remarks ** that 
Christ, “having taken the bread and given it to His 
disciples, made it His own body, by (or whilst) saying 
(dicendo), ‘ This is my body.’”’ CLEMENT OF ALEX- 
ANDRIA says: “And He blessed the wine, saying, 
‘Take, drink: this is my blood.’ ” 85 Finally we read 
in the Apostolic Church Ordinances (c. 26):38 “The 
Lord demanded the bread and the chalice and blessed 
them saying, ‘This is my body and blood.’” True, 
these passages are not clear, and one is tempted to ex- 
plain them differently in the light of other texts. 
TERTULLIAN is inaccurate when he implies that Christ 
consecrated the bread after it had been distributed 
(distributum), and in using the word “ dicendo” he 
may have meant, “ because He said; ”’ 8” in which case 
his meaning is, “ Christ changed the bread into His 
body; for He said, This is my body.” 

8. The fourth century and those which followed 


St In Matt., 11, 14. s?Cf. Adv. Mare., III, 23: 
33 The expression is taken from 1 “ Probavit Christum futsse, quem 
Tim. 4, 5- non audtendo (because they would 
83 Cyprian, Ep., 75, 10. , not heed) perterunt.”” Apol., 35: 
*% Adv. Marc., IV, 40. “In sacrilegium convenimus christi- 
& Paed., II, 2. ani, non celebrando (because we do 


© Funk, Doctrina Duodecim not celebrate) vobiscum solemnia.” 
Apost., 1887, 71. 
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_ furnish us with numerous testimonies. If we examine 
them we shall find that in the majority of cases the 
power of consecration is assigned to the great prayer 
of thanksgiving; in the others, either to the words of in- 
stitution, or to the epiclesis, the Western Church hold- 
ing for the words of institution, and the Oriental ~~ 
Church for the epiclesis. Among the Greek Fathers, 
CHRYSOSTOM is the most explicit. In two passages °° 
he says that the transubstantiation is effected by the 
words of institution. But there are other passages in 
his writings in which he remarks that the priest draws 
down the Holy Ghost upon the bread and wine by re- 
citing a long prayer, and that it is through this invoca- 
tion of the Holy Ghost that the sacrifice is consum- 
mated.2® St. AMBROSE declares in one place that the 
change takes place “through the mystertum of holy 
prayer.’ *° But in many others, especially in the 
book De Mysterio, he attributes this power to the 
words of institution. The same doctrine is taught in 
the pseudo-Ambrosian treatise De Sacramentis. The 
two treatises, De Mysterio and De Sacramentis, ex- 
ercised a vast influence in the Western Church, and 
undoubtedly contributed much towards the final adop- 
tion of the doctrine that consecration 1s effected by the 
words of institution. OptaTus oF MILEvVE* and 
Pore Gevasius I.* attribute great importance to the 
epiclesis, asserting that the Holy Ghost, after He has 
been invoked (postulatus, invocatus), descends upon 
the altar. On this point, as in all that he writes on the 
doctrine of the Eucharist, St. AUGUSTINE is obscure. 
At one time,** he says that consecration takes place 
by means of a mystical prayer (prece mystica), at 


8 De Prod. Judae, I, 6; and Hom. 41 De Schism. Donat., VI, 1. 

in II Tim. 2 (towards the end). “Ep. Rom. Pont., ed. Tuzt, I, 
% De Sac., III, 4; VI, 4; De 486. 

Coemet.,- 3. 48 De Trin., ITI, 4, 10. 


© De Fide, IV, 10, 124. 
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another, through the blessing of Christ (benedictione 
Christi) ,4* and again, through the word of God (per 
verbum Det).45 Even in regard to this last passage 
we are not sure whether he has in mind the words of 
institution, for by “ the word ” which is, in addition to 
the element (water), necessary for Baptism, he means 
(Tract. in Joan., 80, 3), not the words of the institu- 
tion of Baptism, but the preaching of the Gospel, or 
“the word of faith,” and he adds that by means of 
“this word of faith” (verbum fidet) the Church of- 
fers, consecrates, and baptizes. 

9. To conclude: From what has been said it fol- 
lows that the early Fathers exclusively, and the later 
ones mainly, attributed the power of consecration to 
the whole Eucharistic prayer. This form of prayer 
they call “the prayer” («xn prex), also “the word 
of God” and “invocation” (érixdnow, tmvocatio). 
Hence we must be careful to note that when there is 
question of the epiclesis, this always means the epicle- 
sis in its strict sense, 4. e., the sense that was given it 
later in the Greek Church. This fact was not suf- 
ficiently heeded by Drews in his article “ Epiklese”’ 
in the Realenzyklopadie fiir protestantische Theologie. 
It cannot be proved that there was such a thing as an 
epiclesis in this strict sense during the first three cen- 
turies. During that time the writers of the Church 
never pronounced on the question, at what precise mo- 

ment the consecration takes place. They were con- 
J tent with asserting that after the recitation of the 

great prayer bread and wine had become the body and 
blood of Christ. 

During the fourth and fifth centuries the great 
prayer had two climaxes,— namely the narrative of 
the institution and the epiclesis. At that time, the 
consecration was ascribed now to the whole prayer, 


“4 Sermon., 234) 2e % Ib., 227. 
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now to the words of institution, and again to the 
epiclesis. In the Western Church the custom grad- 
ually developed of fixing the moment of consecration 
at the utterance of the words of instituiton, and as the © 
epiclesis scarcely accorded with this point of view, it 
gradually disappeared. The case was different in the 
Orient. Here the epiclesis was regarded as having a 
greater power in regard to the consecration, most 
writers maintaining that the consecration was not com- 
plete until after the recitation of the epiclesis. Sr. 
Joun DAMASCENE shared this view,*® and it was 
mainly through his influence that it became the prevail- 
ing one in the Orient. 

The Catholic Church positwely teaches that conse- 
cratton ts effected by means of the words of institu- 
tion. After the abrogation of the epiclesis in the 
Western Church, the canon of the mass had but one 
central point, and this was naturally the moment of con- 
secration. But what of the Oriental liturgies? If 
the consecration is completed as soon as the words of 
institution are pronounced, then the epiclesis has no 
meaning. No satisfactory explanation can be given 
on this point. Hence the only true solution of the 
epiclesis problem is to abolish the epiclesis, at least in 
its traditional form. As early as 1736, a provincial 
council of the Maromites proposed to modify the 
epiclesis so as to contain only the prayer that the body 
and blood of Christ might grant us the remission of 
sins.47 This suggestion was approved by the Holy 
See. At the present time the Maronites no longer 
possess an epiclesis. Undoubtedly, they who created 
the epiclesis were fully convinced that the mere pro- 
nunciation of the words of institution did not complete 

“LINGENS is wrong when he_ the words of institution. See the 
says (Zeitschr. f. kath. Theol., 1897, quotation, infra, p. 135. 


p. 76), that Joun DaMaAscene asserts 47 THALHOFER, Handbuch d. kath. 
the consecration to be effected by Lit., II, 234. 
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the consecration. The epiclesis in its present form 
cannot be retained by those who do not share this con- 
viction.*8 

The following passages must be duly examined for 
a solution of the question of the epiclesis: 

Justin, Ap., 1, 66: . . . odrus Kai ryv 80 ebyis Adyou 
TOU map’ avrov eidxapioTnfeicav tpopyy . . . éxeivouv Tov cap- 
xorownbévros “Inoot xai cdpxa Kai alua é5ddyxOnnev dvar, I, 13: 
Adyw ebyis Kal evyapwrias, éf’ ols rpocdepopefa tacw, soy 
Svvapus, aivouvres, povnv dgiay avrov TYyy TavTHY TapadaPovres. 

IrRENzZUS, Adv. Haer., V, 2, 3: ‘Omdre ovv xai 16 
KEXpapévoy woTnpiov Kai & yeyovws dptos émiddxetar Tov Adyov 
rov Oeov Kai yiveras } evyapworia capa Xpwrov. .. . IV, 18, 
4: ‘Qs yap aro yas dpros mpocAapBavopevos rHv érixdAnow 
tov Geot oiKére Kowds aptos éoriv, GAN’ ebyapiotia, . . . I, 13, 
2 he relates of MARK the Gnostic: Tlorqpia otw xe- 
Kpapéva mpooroovpevos evyapioreiy Kai emi wAdov éxteivwy TOV 
Adyov Tis érudnoews wopPipea Kat epvOpa dvadalverOar rorel, 
as Soxeiy THv a0 Tov trip Ta GAa Xdpw 76 alpa ro éavris 
oralay dv tq éxeivw rotnpiw Sa THs émxANOEws abTov. . . . 

TERTULLIAN, Adv. Marc., IV, 40: “ Acceptum pa- 
nem et distributum discipulis corpus suum illum fectt, 
“hoc est corpus meum ’ dicendo.” 

CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, Paed., II, 2: Kai eddo- 
ynoév ye rov olvoy eirwv: AdBere, wiere* TOUTS pov éorw TO alpa, 

FIRMILIAN in Cypr., Ep.,75,10: “ Atquiilla multer, 
quae prius per praestigias et fallacias daemoms multa 
ad deceptionem fidelum moliebatur, inter cetera, qui- 
bus plurimos deceperat, etiam hoc frequenter ausa est, 
ut et invocatione non contemptibilt sanctificare se 
panem et eucharistiam facere simularet et sacrificium 
domino sine sacramento solitae praedicationis offeret.” 

OrIGEN, In Matth., XI, 14: Tod dyufopevov Bpdpa da 
Adyou Geow cai évrevgews . . . KaTa THY excyevopéevny aiTo edynv 


# On this question see Batirrot, ftique in the Revue du Clergé 
La Question de VEpiclése Eucharis- Frangais, Dec. 15, 1908, pp. 641-662, 
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. 2 . OheAypLov yiverat, Contra C els., VIII, 33: Tovs per’ 
ebyapiorias Kai ebyns Tovs ert Trois Sofciot rpooayopevous aprous 
écOlopev, copa ydvopiévovs 8 Thy edxny aywyv tT Kai ayuilov 
Tous pel? irytots rpolécews abrois xpwpévous, 

BasIL, De Spir. Sancto, 27: Ta ris éruAnoews pnpata 
émi ry dvadei~er Tov dprov THs evyapiotias Kat Tov rorypiov Tis 
ebAoyias tis trav aylwv éyypaduv jpiv katadr€dourev; Od yap 57 
rovTas apxovpela, wv 6 ardoToAos f TO ebayyédvoy érepvncOn, 
GANG Kal rpod€yopev Kal émA€yopev Erepa ws peydAnv éxovta pos 
To pvornpioy THv loxvv, ex THs aypadov SdacKadias mapa- 
AaBovres. 

ATHANASIUS (in Mai, Script. Vet., IX, 625): “Ea 
St ai peydAat edyal xai ai aya ixéoun avareppOoow, xataBaiver 
6 Adyos eis TOY dpTov Kal TO ToTHpLov Kal yiverat a’TOU TO copa. 

GreEGorY OF Nyssa, Magna Catech., c. 37: Kadds owv 
Kal viv Tov TG Adyw Tov Heod ayafdpevov dprov els odpa TOU 
Oeov AGyou petaroeioOar miorevopev, . . . ‘O dpros, xadws prow 
6 amdorodos, ayidferar Su Adyou Oeow Kal évrevéews, ov Sud 
Bpwcews rpowy cis TO cpa yevéoOat Tov Adyov, GAA’ edOds pds 
To odpa Su Tov Adyou peraroiwvpevos, KaOws elpytrar Vrs Tov 
Adyou, Stt TovTO éoT. TO GHpd pov, 

Joun Curysostom, De Sac., III, 4 (Montf. I, 
3837): “Eorynxe yap 6 lepeds od rip xatapépwv, adda 7d 
avevpa TO aytov*? Kat Tyv ixernpelay éxt odd rou, obx iva tis 
Aapras dvwbev apebeioa xatavadwoy Ta mpoxeiveva, . . . VI, 4 
(1bid., I, 4245): “Or ay 88 Kal 7d mvedpa 1d dywv Kadj 
Kal ryv dpixodeordryv émteAg Ovoiav Kat tov Kowod mdvTwv 
auvexas épamrntat Seordrov, ov rdgoua aitov (the priest). 
De Comet. et Cruce, c. III (ibid., II, 4014): “Or ay 
éornxy mpo THs Tpamélns 6 iepevs, Tas  xeElpas dvarelvwy eis Tov 
otpawy, KaAwy TO TvEevpa, TO Gylov TOU TapayevécOat Kal aYacGat 
TOV TPOKEPLEVWV, TOAAN Hovxia, TOAAH oryn. De Prod. Jude, 
1, 6 (ibid., II, 384°): “Eorpxer 6 iepeds 7a fnyata pbey- 
yopevos éxeiva -— 7 S5é Sdvapus Kai 4 xapis Tov Oeov éort— rovrd 
pov éort To cwpd pyo* TovTo 76 fpua perappvOpuifler Ta mpoKei- 
peva, Kai xaOdrep 4 pwvy exci 4 A€yovoa’ aifdvecOe Kai 
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arnGivecbe Kai tANpwoare Thy yav, ébfebn pev ara, Sid mavros 
8¢ rov xpdvouv yiverat Epyw évdvvapovoa tiv diaow Thv jpereé- 
pay mpos madomouiay, odtw Kal 4% puvy alrn arag rexOeioa Kal? 
éxdotyny tpamelav év tals éexxAnolas é€ éxetvou péxpt onuepov Kal 
péxpt THs avtov wapovoias rHv Ovolav danpticpéevyy épyateras. 

CuRysOsTOM speaks in similar language in De 
Prod. Jude, Il, 6 (ibid. II, 394"). Further (Hom. 
in Ep. 2 ad Timoth., 2 [sbid., XI, 671°] ): Tavryv (rv 
apoogopav) ovx avOpurot ayifovow, aGAX’ adtos 6 Kai éxelyyy 
dyidoas, “Qorep yap Ta pnyata, amep 6 Beds epbéygaro, ra 
aird éorw, aep 6 iepeds Kai viv A€yeat, OVTW Kal 7 mpocPopa % 
airy éorw, 

CyRIL OF JERUSALEM, Cat. Myst., 1,7: “Qozep yap 
6 dptros Kai 6 olvos THs ebxapiotias mpd THs emiKAnTEWS 
as dylas Kat mpooxuyvyTins tpiddos dptos qv Kal olvos Xrds, 
€mxAnoews St yevonerys 6 pev dptos yiveras cépa Xpuorov, 6 
82 olvos alua Xporou, rov adrov 87 xpomov . . . III, a: “Qomp 
yap 6 dptos THs ebxapiorias pera THY éxixAnow TOU dywv 
mvevpatos ovKéT. dptos AtrOs, GAAG aopa Xpiorod . . . V, 7: 
Tlapaxadovpev tov hirdvOpwrov Oedv 76 ayvov wvevpa. earoorteidas 
éxi 7a mpoxeipeva, tva rovnoy Tov pev dptov odpa Xpicrov, Tov 
82 olvov alya Xpcrov, lavrws yap, od ay ayrat To ayvov mrvev- 
pa, TovTo yyiaorar Kat peraBeBAnTas, 

AmBroSE, De Fide, IV, 10,125: “ Nos autem quo- 
tienscumque sacramenta sumimus, que per sacre 
orations mysterium in carnem transhgurantur et san- 
guinem, mortem Domini adnuntiamus.” De Myst., 9: 
“ Quod si tantum valuit humana benedicito, ut naturam 
converteret, quid dicimus de ipsa consecratione divina, 
ubt verba ipsa Domim salvatoris operantur? Nam 
sacramentum istud, quod accipis, Christt sermone con- 
ficitur. . . . Ipse clamat Dominus Jesus: ‘Hoc est 
corpus meum. Ante benedictionem verborum caeles- 
tium alia species nomanatur, post consecrationem san- 
guis nuncupatur.” He expresses the same sentiments 
in De Bened. Patr., 9, 38 and Enarr, in Ps., 38, ¢. 25. 
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De Sacramentis (Pseudo-Ambrosius), IV, 4, 14: 
“ Consecratio autem quibus verbis est et cuius sermoni- 
bus? Domini Iesu. Nam reliqua omnia, quae dicuntur 
in supertoribus, a sacerdote dicuntur, laudes Deo de- 
feruntur, oratio petitur pro populo, pro regibus, 
pro ceteris; ubt venitur, ut conficiatur venerabile sacra- 
mentum, 1am non suis sermonibus utitur sacerdos, sed 
utitur sermonibus Christi. Ergo sermo Christs hoc 
confictt sacramentum.” 

AuGusTINE, De Trin., III, 4, 10: “. .. sed illud 
tantum, quod ex fructibus terrae acceptum et prece mys- 
tica consecratum rite sumimus ad salutem spiritualem 
in memoriam pro nobis dominicae passionis.” Ser- 
mon., 227: “ Panis ille, quem videtis in altari, sancit- 
ficatus per verbum Det, corpus est Christi. Calix lle, 
imo quod habet calix, sanctificatum per verbum Dei, 
sanguis est Christi.’ Sermon., 234, 2: “Non enim 
omnis panis, sed accipitens benedictionem Christi, fit 
corpus Christ.” 

JEROME, In Soph., c. 3 (Migne, P. L., 25, 1375): 
“ Sacerdotes quoque, qui eucharistiam serviunt et 
sanguinem domini populis eius dividunt, impie agunt 
in legem Christi, putantes exapiotiav imprecantis facere 
verba, non vitam, et necessariam esse tantum solemnem 
orationem et non sacerdotum merita.” 

In a letter of THEOPHILUS, Bishop of Alexandria 
(A.D. 402), according to JEROME’s translation, we 
read (Ep., 98, 13): “ Dictt enim spiritum sanctum 
non operari ea, quae inanima sunt, nec ad trrationabilia 
pervenire. Quod asserens non recogitat, aquas in 
baptismate mysticas adventu sancti spiritus consecrarit, 
panemque dominicum ... per imvocationem et ad- 
ventum sancti spiritus sanciticart.” 

FULGENTIUS OF RusPE (d. 533, 4d Monimum, II, 
26): “lam nunc etiam illa nobis est de spiritus sanctt 
missione quaestio revolvenda: cur scilicet, st omns trini- 
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tatt sacrificium offertur, ad sanctificandum oblationis 
nostrae munus sancti spiritus tantum nussio postuletur, 
quasi . . . tta spiritus ad consecrandum ecclesiae sacri- 
ficium mitiendus sit, tamquam pater aut filius sacrni- 
ficantibus desit.” 

Getasius I (492-496), Ep. ad Elpidium Veron.: 
“ Nam quomodo ad divimt mysterit consecrationem 
caelestis spiritus invocatus advemtet, st sacerdos et que 
eum adesse deprecatur, criminosts plenus actiombus 
reprobetur? ”’ 

Czsarius, Bishop of Arles (d. 543, Hom. in Pasch., 
7): “Invisibtlis sacerdos visibiles creaturas in sub- 
stantiam corporis et sanguints suit verbt sut secreta 
potestate convertit, tta dicens: Accipite et edite, hoc 
est corpus meum.” 

IsIDORE OF SEVILLE, Ep. ad Redempium: “ De 
substantia sacrament: sunt verba Det a sacerdote in 
sacro prolata ministerio, scilicet: hoc est corpus meum,” 

Joun DAMASCENE, De Fide Orth., IV, 13: Elwev é 
Geds* TovTS pov gore Td owpa, Kal*> TovTO pov éom TO ala, Kai- 
TovTo moveite eis THY epnY avapvnow, Kal TO TwavToOdvvapw adToU 
mpooTdypart, ws dv EXOy, yiverar (otrw yap dev Ews dv €AOy). 
Kai yiveras veros Ty Kaw Talty yewpyia Sia ris éemuAnoews % 
Tov aywv mvevpatos émoxidfovoa Sivas. . . . Odrws 6 ris 
apobécews dptos, olvds te Kat Bwp Sua THs émuAnoews Kal 
éripoirnoews Tov dyiov mvevpatos vreppuas petarowivrat els TO 
Copa Tov Xpiotov Kal 7o alpa, 


§ 7. Frequent Communion in the Early Church, and 
the Preparation Demanded for It 


Literature: — 

Herder’s Kirchenlexikon, art. “Communion,” by Heuser, III, 
and ed., 717 ff. Realenzyklopadie fir protestantische Theologie 
und Kirche, art. “ Eucharistie,’ by Drews, V, 3rd ed., 568 ff. JAK. 
HoFFMANN, Geschichte der Latenkommunion bis sum Triden- 
tinum, Speyer, 1891. Hoct, Uber den oftmaligen Empfang der 
hetligen Kommunion in alten Zeiten (Theol.-prakt. Quartalschr., 
Linz, 1898, 846-855). Bastien, O. S. B., De Frequenti Cotidi- 
anaque Communitone, Rome, 1907. 
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1. During the first three centuries of the Church’s 
existence it was incumbent upon all baptized Chris- 
tians who assisted at the celebration of the Eucharistic 
sacrifice to partake of communion, unless prevented 
from so doing by the penitential discipline. Com- 
munion in those days, therefore, was as frequent as 
the celebration of the Eucharist. 

In describing the condition of the first Christian 
community at Jerusalem, the Acts of the Apostles tell 
us that they were “ persevering in the doctrine of the 
Apostles and in the communication (xowovia) of the 
breaking of bread and in prayers” (2, 42), and that 
they were “continuing daily with one accord in the 
temple and breaking bread from house to house” (2, 
46). From these extracts it would be legitimate to 
infer that the earliest Christians celebrated the Eu- 
charist daily. This does not mean, however, that the 
practice continued or that it prevailed in the other 
Christian communities throughout the first century, for 
the condition of the earliest Christian community at 


Jerusalem was rather unique, owing to the fact that _” 


all property was possessed incommon. At the time of 
the missionary journeys of St. Paul, the celebration 
of the Eucharist appears to have been restricted to | 
Sundays only. The Apostle admonishes the Corin- 
thians to put aside a small offering, on the first day of 
the week, for the Christians at Jerusalem (1 Cor. 16, 
2), and the Acts of the Apostles relate of his sojourn 
at Troas, that “on the first day of the week, when we 
were assembled to break bread, etc.” (20, 7). Du- 
ring the second century, Sunday, “ the Lord’s day,” was 
the regular day on which the faithful met for religtous 
worship. ‘We read in the Didache (14, 1): “ As- 
semble on the Lord’s day, break bread, and give 
thanks.” PLiny, in his well known Epistle to the 
EMPEROR TRAJAN (Ep., 10,96), relates that the Chris- 
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tians of Bithynia assembled on a fixed day (stato die), 
before sunrise, and JUSTIN says in his Apology (I, 67) 
that all the inhabitants of the city and surrounding 
country met im one place on Sunday to celebrate the 
Eucharist. But im course of time the celebration of 
the Eucharist became more frequent, and the meetings 
for religious worship were held, not only on Sundays, 
but also on the Sabbaths and fast days. Moreover, it 
had been an early custom for each community to 
solemnize the anniversaries of the death of its martyrs 
by the celebration of the Eucharist (Mart. Polyc., 18, 
3). TERTULLIAN (De Orat., 19) says that about the 
year 200 the Eucharist was celebrated in Northern 
Africa on station days, and he attacks those who 
thought that the fast on these days was broken by the 
reception of the body of the Lord. 

In the third century, according to Cyprian, the 
Eucharist was celebrated daily in Africa. He refers 
the fourth petition of the Lord’s prayer to the bread 
of heaven, and says (De Dom. Orat., 18): ‘ We ask 
that this bread be given to us daily, that we, who are 
in Christ, and daily receive the Eucharist for the food 
of salvation, may not be cut off from the body of Christ 
by the impediment of heinous sin, which prevents and 
withholds us from communicating and partaking of 
the heavenly bread.” In another passage (Ep., 57, 3), 
he declares that the priests offer the sacrifice of God 
daily, and that “the soldiers of Christ drink the cup 
of Christ’s blood daily, in order that they themselves 
also may be able to shed their blood for Christ” (Ep., 
58, 1).1 Possibly CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA and 

1The reception of the Eucharist #8ovais rov Blov rovrov. "Aprop 
was considered as the best prepara- @eov Oé\w, & éore capt "Inaov 
tion for martyrdom, as we see from Xpicrov, rov éx omépuaros Aaild, 
@ passage of Icnatius or AntiocH, kal woua Oé\w 7d alua adrov, & 


in his letter to the Romans (7, 3): éoriww dydwn &pOapros. 
Ovx Foopac rpody POopds ovde 
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ORIGEN also bear witness to a daily celebration of the 
Eucharist.” 

2. In the fourth century the evidence is more plenti- 
ful, but in many instances it is contradictory, from 
which fact we may conclude that the frequency of the 
Eucharistic celebration at that time was not umform 
in the various churches. We have a clear indication 
of this from St. AUGUSTINE, who writes (Ep., 54, 2): 
* Some receive the body of the Lord daily, others on 
certain days; in one place no day passes on which the 
Eucharistic sacrifice is not offered up, in another, it 1s 
offered up only on the Sabbath and Sunday, or only 
on Sunday.” 

In the West, at this period, daily celebration of the 
Eucharist was the rule, as we learn from testimony 
gathered from all parts of the Western Church. 

For Africa, we have the testimony of St. AUGUS- 
TINE, who, like St. Cyprian, refers the fourth petition 
of the Lord’s prayer to the Eucharist. He addresses 
the following words to the catechumens: “ This pe- 
tition of the Lord’s prayer may be understood 1n a two- 
fold manner; it may either refer to the necessity of 
bodily nourishment or to the necessity of spiritual — 
food. We cannot live without bodily nourishment. 
. . . Lhe faithful also know the spiritual nourishment, 
which you, too, will learn to know by partaking of 
the altar of the Lord. This bread shall also be « 
daily bread, indispensable for life.” ® 

8 CLEMENT OF ALEX.: Quits Dives 
Salv., 23: "Eyo cov rpodeds, 
prov guavrdy d3dovs, od yevodue 
vos ov8els &re weipay Odvarov 
AapBdve, cal woua xa’ tyudpar 


évd:8ods déavaclas. OricEn, Hom. 
in Genesim, 10, 3: “ Dicitte mths 


carnes agni comedunt, ¢. @. carnes 
verbs det cotidie sumunt.... Et 
tu invitaris cotidie ad aquas verbi 
det et adsistere putets etus, sicut 
factebat Rebecca.” According to 
the context there is question here 
rather of the word of God. 


vos, qut tantummodo festis diebus 
ad ecclestam convenitis, ceters dies 
non sunt festi? non sunt dtes 
domini? ... Christians omni die 


8 Sermon., 57, 7, 7; see also De 
Sermone Domini in Monte, II, 7, 
25: “ sacramentum corporis Christ 
quod gquotidie acctpimus.” 


as, 
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The witness for the daily celebration of the Eucha- 
rist for the Roman and Spanish churches is St. 
JEROME,* for the churches of Upper Italy, St. AM- 
BROSE,® and for the churches of Gaul, Cassian.° The 
treatise De Sacramentis, written in the fifth cen- 
tury 7 and falsely attributed to St. Ambrose, contains 
a beautiful appeal for the frequent reception of the 
Eucharist. “If it [the Eucharist] is a daily food, 
why do you receive it only once a year, as is the custom 
of the Greeks in the East? Receive it daily, that it 
may strengthen you daily. Live in such a manner that 
you may deserve to receive it daily. He who is not 
worthy to receive it daily will not be worthy to receive 
itin a year” (V, 4, 25). 

In the East a different practice prevailed. There 
Saturday and Sunday were the regular days for the 
celebration of the Eucharist. Whilst in the Roman 
Church,® and in Gaul, the faithful fasted on Saturdays, 
those of the Eastern Church did not, just as they do 
not at the present day, and consequently, in the Orient, 
the religious services on Saturdays were almost the 


*Ep., 71, 6: “De sabbato quod panem dedit apostolis, ut dividerent 


quaeris, utrum teiunandum sit, et 
de eucharistia, an accipienda co- 
tidie, quod Romana ecclesia et 
Hispaniae observare  perhibentur, 
Scripstt quidem et Hippolytus vir 
disertissimus et carptim divers 
Scriptores e varis auctoribus edi- 
dere. Sed ego illud breviter te 
admonendum puto, traditiones eccle- 
Siasticas, praesertim quae fidet non 
ofictant, ita observandas, ut a maio- 
ribus traditae sunt.” Ep., 48, 15: 
“Scio Romae hanc esse consuetu- 
dinem, ut fideles semper Christi 
corpus accipiant, quod nec reprobo 
nec probo; unusquisque enim in suo 
sensu abundat.” (Rom. 14, §.) 
Socrates (H. E., V, 22) tells us 
that the sacred mysteries were not 
celebrated at Rome on Saturdays. 

5 De Bened. Pair., 9, 38: “ Hunc 


populo cedentium, hodieque dat no- 
bis eum, quem ipse cotidie sacerdos 
consecrat suis verbis.” Serm. in 
Ps., 118, 18, 28: ‘“ Denique si ac- 
cepissent panem verum, non dixis- 
sent: Domine da nobis semper panem 
hunc. Quid petis Judaee? ut iré- 
buat bi panem, quem dat omnibus, 
dat cotidie, dat semper.” 

SInst., VI, 8: “Qua puritate 
oportebit custodire nostrs corporis et 
animae' castitatem, quos necesse est 
cotidie sacrosanctis agni carnibus 
vescti quas neminem immundum 
contingere etiam veterts legts prae- 
cepta permittunt.” 

‘7 RAUSCHEN, Grundriss der Pa 
trologie, 3rd ed., 1910, 155. 

8 Innocent I, Ep., 25, 4, 7 (P.Le, 
XX, 555). 
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same as those on Sundays. The Apostolic Constitu- 
tions (VIII, 33) prescribe that masters should give 
their servants ample opportunity to attend the religious 
services, not only on feast days and the weeks im- 
mediately preceding and following Easter, but also on 
Saturdays and Sundays. Cassian® relates that the 
monks of Egypt met only on Saturdays and Sundays 
to celebrate the divine mysteries. In Egypt,?® and 
probably also in Palestine,?* in the fourth century, the 
Eucharist was celebrated only on Sundays. But in 
the fifth century, it seers to have been celebrated daily . 
in Egypt, as may be gathered from a passage in 
CyrRIL OF ALEXANDRIA.?2 In Asia Minor, as we learn 
from St. Basiu (Ep., 93), the sacred mysteries were 
celebrated on four days of the week, namely, on Sun- 
day, Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday, and also on 
the festivals of the saints, but he considers it profitable 
and advisable to communicate daily. At Antioch, too, 
the Eucharistic services were held three or four times 
a week, for CHrysostom writes:1% “The forty- 
days’ fast occurs only once a year, but the Pasch takes 
place three times a week,— sometimes oftener,— in 
fact, just as often as we may desire.” In another pas- 


®Inst., III, 2. 

10 Socr., H. E., V, 22. ATHANA- 
stus (Apol. contra Ar., II [od. 
Paris., I, 1, p. 133]) in order to 
prove that he could not have broken 
a Eucharistic chalice, writes: Ka 


7or): Kat ot pévy xara Movoéa 
drat rot wavrds &rovs wpdBaror 
Tov waoxa voy reccapecxaide- 
Kary wpwrou unvos 7d wpds éowépay® 
huets 8¢ of rhs Kans ScabhKns éd’ 
éxdorns xuptaxyns hudpas rd éavray 


yap & réwos éxetvos, év @ Kexda- 
cOar rd wornpidy now, ovKx hy 
éxxAnola, .-. hepa, Kad’ Av Ma- 
Kdpwv rTovTo weronxévat dacly, 
obK Ty KuptaKn. 

11 Evuses., In Ps., 21, 30-31 (P.G., 
23, 213): “Eore 8@ xad? éxdorny 
dvacrdcimoy hudpay Tov owrnpos 
huov, Thy Kadoupéyvny Kuptax?y, 
Spec wmapadaBety robs rhs Trpod7s 
rhs aylas xat rov caparos Tov ow- 
tnplov peradkauBdvoryras. Euses. 
De solemnit. pasch., c 7 (P.G., 24, 


waoxa Tedouvres del Tov aumparos 
Tov awrnplov éudopotueda, del rov 
alparos rov xpoBdrov peradauBea- 
voller. 

13In Lucam Explanatio (Nove 
Patrum Bibliotheca, tom. II, Romae, 
1844, p. 124): éy  (éxxdnalg) 
puorixas Kad? éxdorny lepovpyeiras 
6 éx rov obpavod xaraBas pros 
kal (why 8dods Te Kdopy. 

18In eos qui Pascha Jejunant, 
hom. 3, 4 (Montf., I, 611 a). 
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sage, however, he speaks of a datly sacrifice and an 
almost daly mysterium.'4 From these references we 
may conclude that in Antioch the Eucharist was cele- 
brated three or four times a week, and occasionally 
even daily, especially during Easter-tide. 

The Council of Laodicea (341-381) prescribes 
(can. 49) that “during Lent the bread must not be 
offered except on Saturdays and Sundays.” From 
this we may gather that there was no Eucharistic 
service on those days on which a strict fast was pre- 
scribed,— its place being taken, as it is to this day, by 
the so-called mass of the presanctified. I am inclined 
to believe that Holy Communion was not distributed 
on these days. In his famous “ Statue Homilies,” 
preached at Antioch in Lent, St. Curysostom gives 
the impression that they were not delivered in connec- 
tion with the celebration of the Eucharist; other ser- 
mons of CHrysosTtom confirm this impression.'® 

3. With the fourth century begin the complaints of 
the Fathers and councils about the negligence of the 
fasthful in receiwwing Holy Communion. No longer 
did all the faithful present at mass partake of the 
table of the Lord. Many approached it only on solemn 


1% Hom. in Ep. ad Eph, 3, 4 
(Montf., XI, 23): @Ovola xadnue 


huertnueyvns mpooddsou avpeNOdyres 
érixmwoav tydpas recoapdxovra 


pivn- Hom. de Beato Philogonso, 
6, 4 (Montf., I, 499): xa’ éxdorny 
dei wpoorévat Thy hudpay. Hom. in 
Matth., so, 3 (Montf., VII, 517): 
Tots pev "Iovdalos war’ évtayrdy 
dréuynua rev olxelwy ebepyerwwy 
ras dopras évédncev 5 Bebs* cot Se 
xa’ éxdorny, ws elreiv, Thy huépay 
8a rovrTwr Trav pvornplwy. 

In Eos qui Pascha Jejunant, 
hom. 3, 4 (Montf., I, 611¢): [fox 
Aol rd wadady rots pvornplos 
mpocjecay dmdws xal ws ervxe, 
kat padcora card roy Katpdy rov- 
Tov, wal’ 8y 6 Xptords abra wapé- 
Swe’ cuvedéres ody ol warédpes 


THY BAEBny Thy yiwvouéyny éx ris 


ynorelas, evxav, dxpodcews, curb 
wv, tv’ ev rais hudpacs ratras 
karapbévres per’ dxpiBelas drar- 
res kal 8 ebyav nai 8 édenpo- 
civns cat dd vnorelas... pera 
KaBapov ovveddros mpoclwuer. 
Hom. In Genes., 10, 3 (Montf., IV, 
74): Tatra 8) wavra d:adreydue 
yor wpds rods ddeddods rods due 
répous, welOere abrovs THs mvevpa- 
Tins Tatrns rpopys pnddéwore 
éavrods dwocrepety, dvA\Q Kay 
hpiornxéres wow, épxérwoay pera 
wdons wpobvulas, Iva Setduevos 
Thy évrevOey Sdacxanrlay Sivwyrat 
vyevvalws loracbat mpds ras pedo- 
Selas rov dcaBéddov. 
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festivals, some but once a year. This laxity became 
more prevalent in the East than in the West.'® The 
Council of Antioch, A.D. 341, prescribed (can. 2) 
that “all those who come to the church of God and 
listen to the reading of the Sacred Scriptures, -but 
do not take part with the people in prayer or 
disdain to partake in common of the Lord’s Supper, 
shall be excluded from the Church till they have 
done penance and shown signs of reform.” #7 Sr. 
Joun Curysostom often deplores the fact that so 
few of the faithful attend church, and that those who 
do attend; abstain from Holy Communion. He points 
out that the herald (deacon) calls out before the 
prayers of the offertory, ‘‘ Let all who are in public 
penance, leave the Church,” thus implying that the 
others should remain and partake of the body and 
blood of the Lord. He further remarks that it is 
improper for those invited to a banquet to attend with- 
out partaking of the food.‘® In Gaul this abuse be- 
came so prevalent that the benediction of the mass was 
given after the canon and the Pater noster, so that 
the many who left the church before communion might 
not be without it. A council held at Orleans, in 538, 
forbade laymen to leave the church before the Pater 
noster had been recited and the episcopal blessing 
given,?® 

1%6De Sacramentis, V, 4, 25: 
“Why do you receive it [the Eu- 
charist] only once a year, as is the 
custom of the Greeks in the East? ” 

17This is also exacted by the 


ninth Apostolic Canon (Funk, 
Didase., I, 566): mdvras rods ewe 


Elvira (ca. 300). This canon 
reads: “ Episcopum placuit ab eo, 
qui non communicat, munus acct 
pere non debere.” But “ gut non 
communicat”’ are the catechumens 
and public penitents. Cf. Hrrexs, 
Konsz., I, 2nd ed., p. 167. 


évras mioro’s Kal rov ypaduy 
dxotorras, uh wapapévoryras bt r7 
mpocevxy Kal ry dyla peradrHyat, 
@s av draglay éumrowvvras rp 
éxxrnaoleg ddopltecbar xph. Some 
have found this same ruling in 
the 28th canon of the Synod of 


13Hom. in Ep. ad Eph. 3, 4 
(Montf., XI, 23); cf. also Curys., 
De Beato Philogonto, 6, 4 (Montté., 
I, 499). 

19Can. 29, in Hardouin, Conc., 
II, 1428. 
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C2SARIUS OF ARLES, in rebuking those who left im- 
mediately after the reading of the Scriptures, says: 
‘Whoever desires to hear mass must remain in church 
until the Pater noster has been recited and the blessing 
given to the faithful.” 2° Grecory or Tours prob- 
ably means the same when he says: “When the mass 
is finished and the faithful begin to receive the body 
of the Lord, etc.” 24 VENERABLE BEDE (d. 735) com- 
plains that, in England, the more fervent Christians 
receive Holy Communion only three times a year, at 
Christmas, Epiphany, and Easter, while in other parts 
of the Church, in the West as well as in the East, the 
faithful communicate every Sunday and on the fes- 
tivals of the Apostles and martyrs.22, A German 
synod, which was held about the year 800,?* says that 
many abstain from the reception of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment for a whole year, whilst it ought to be received 
every week, as it is by Greeks, Romans, and Franks. 
The Council of Agde, A. D. 506 (can. 18), and that 
of Tours, A. D. 813 (can. 50), prescribe that the laity 
should receive the Blessed Sacrament at least three 
times a year.?# 

4. In the old monasteries the daily reception of the 
Eucharist was not the rule, but all received it weekly. 
What Curysostom relates of the hermits, viz. that 
they partook of the divine mysteries only once a year, 
or every other year,?® 1s easily explained by their isola- 
tion. CASSIAN 7° is authority for the statement that 
the monks of Egypt attended mass only on Saturdays 
and Sundays; and SozoMENus ?’ records that an angel 
appeared to St. PACHOMIus and gave him a tablet, on 


2% Hom., 12; cf. Sermon., 5, De % Hereve, Kong. II, 2nd ed., 563, 
Div. Myst. and III, 2nd ed., 764. 
1 De miraculis S. Martini, II, 47. 3 Hom. in Hebr., 17, 4 (Montt., 
@BMEp 2 ad Ecbertum (P. L., XII, 170). 
XCIV, 655 8q.). % Conl., XXIII, 21. 


%HereLre, Kons., III, 2nd ed., % Hist. Eccl., ITI, 14, 20. 
734- 
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which, among other regulations, was written that his 
monks should attend mass and receive communion on 
the first and last day of the week. Some monks, 
prompted by piety, received communion but once a 
year.28 In other quarters, too, we hear objections 
raised against frequent communion. As early as the 
fourth century it was feared that frequent communion 
would diminish the respect due the Blessed Sacrament 
and believed that equal if not greater honor would be 
given our Saviour by saying with the centurion, “ Lord, 
I am not worthy that thou shouldst enter under my 
roof” (Matt. 8,8). In answer to such objections as 
these, ST. JEROME (Ep., 48, 15) remarks that a delay 
of one or several days would not render a Christian 
more worthy; that what one does not deserve to-day, 
one will not deserve to-morrow nor the day after. 
CASSIAN gives the best refutation to this misdirected 
piety. He argues as follows: (a) If a man is con- 
scious of sin, he should seek with even greater zeal 
to be cured and purified. (b) He who considers him- 
self unworthy of frequent communion must also ab- 
stain from yearly communion, since he is not worthy of 
this either. (c) Those who make this claim do not 
desire to be presumptuous, and yet they are guilty of 
greater presumption in considering themselves worthy 


whenever they do receive communion.”® 


% Cassianus, I. 1. 

* Conil., XXIII, 21: “ Nec amen 
ex eo debemus nos a dominica 
communtone suspendere, quia nos 
agnoscimus peccatores, sed ad eam 
magis ac magis est propter animae 
medicinam ac purificationem spiri- 
tus avide festinandum, verumtamen 
ea humilitate mentis ac fide, ut in- 
dignos nos perceptione tantae gratiae 
sudicantes remedia potius nostris 
vulneribus expetamus. Alioquin nec 
anniversaria quidem digne est prae- 
sumenda communio, ut quidam fa- 


The author 


Ciunt, qui in monastertts consistentes 
tta sacramentorum caelestium dignt- 
tatem et sanctificattonem ac meritum 
metiuntur, ut aestiment ea non nist 
sanctos et timmaculatos debere prae- 
sumere, et non potius, ut sanctos 
mundosque nos sua participatione 
perficiant. Qus profecto matorem 
arrogantiae praesumptionem, quam 
declinare sibs videntur, incurrunt, 
quia vel tunc, cum ea percipiunt, 
dignos se esse perceptione diiudi- 
cant.” (Corpus Script. Eccles. Lat., 
tom. 13, 670). 
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of the pseudo-Ambrosian treatise De Sacramentts 
aptly remarks that “he who is not worthy to receive 
it [the Eucharist] daily, will not be worthy to receive 
it once a year” (V, 4, 25). 

5. Under unfavorable circumstances, especially in 
times of persecution, it was often impossible for the 
Christians to attend church as often as they wished, in 
order to receive the Eucharist. They were therefore 
permitted to take home with them particles of the 
consecrated Host, and preserve them in a small 
case (arca). This custom is already referred to by 
TERTULLIAN (Ad. Usxor., II, 5): “ Will not your 
[unbelieving] husband know what it is which you 
secretly eat before taking any food?” 8° And in an- 
other place (De Orat., 19), he admonishes all who will 
not communicate on the days of the stations, to take 
home with them the body of the Lord and con- 
sume it later. When making a long journey it was 
customary to carry a particle of the sacred Host ina 
linen pouch (orarium) suspended from the neck, as 
a protection against danger.3!. The monks living in 
Egypt, if they had no priest among their number, 
would regularly take consecrated bread with them into 
their desert retreats; and as we know from ST. 
BasIL,°? the faithful of the Egyptian Church always 
preserved a consecrated Host in their homes, in order 
to partake of it when they desired. St. JEROME men- 


De Excessu Fratris 


In the Egyptian Church-ordi- 
nances of the fifth century, there is 
a prescription that before the eating 
of any food, a bit of the Eucharist 
is to be taken, in order that the 
food may not prove injurious. If 
this is observed, even the deadliest 
poison will cause no harm. (Funk, 
Didasc., II, 115.) The same is 
found in the Canones Hippolyti, 
which belong to the same age (ed. 
AcHetis, Texte u. Unters., VI, 4, 
Leipzig, 1891, p. 119). 


$1 AMBROSE, 
suit Satyri, I, 43. 

s2 Fp., 93: Idvres yap of xara 
Tas épjuous povdtovres, tvOa wh 
Eoriv lepevs, xotywvlay olxot xaré- 
xovres, dd’ éauvrwy peradauBa- 
youow. "Ev ’Adetavdpela dé nal év 
Alytrrw éxacros kal ray évy haw 
Tedovvrwy ws émi rd wreiarov Exec 
kowwvlay éy rp olkw abrov xa, 
Bre Botderat, petarauBaves de’ 
éauTou. 
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tions the same custom as existing in Rome.3* For 
centuries the custom prevailed in the East of sending 
to the anchorites living in the desert particles of a Host 
which had been dipped into the Precious Blood.®** 

All the faithful were obliged to receive communion 
at the point of death. ‘This was then as now called 
the Viaticum (é$édv), or preparation for the last jour- 
ney. Evusesius * relates that a certain SERAPION, who 
had offered sacrifices to the pagan idols, and had been 
refused pardon by the Church, when at the point of 
death sent for a priest, who being ill and unable to 
come, sent a little boy with the consecrated Host to 
the dying man. The Nicene Council prescribed (can. 
13): “In reference to the dying, the old rule of the 
Church shall be observed, that no one in danger of 
death be deprived of the last and most necessary 
viaticum,”’ 

During the fourth century, the custom prevailed in 
the Eastern Church of distributing eulogia among the 
people as a sort of compensation for the Eucharist, 
which was then no longer received by all the faithful 
attending mass. This practice later found its way into 
Gaul. At first the word “ eulogium” (from évdcyeiv = 
ebxyapioreiv, to bless) was synonymous with “ Eucha- 
rist,” but later it came to mean simply blessed bread. 
As a rule the eulogia were selected from the bread 
which the people had presented at the offertory, but 
which had not been set aside for consecration. Even 
at the present time the custom prevails in the Greek 
Church of cutting with a holy lance from a loaf of 
bread a four-cornered piece to be used at the conse- 
cration, whilst the remainder of the loaf is distributed 
among those who have not received communion. In 
the first centuries, the bishops used to exchange par- 


SEp., 48, 15. Orient. et Occident., III, c. 14, § 6. | 
“Leo Atzatius, De Cons. . Eccl. HH. E. VI, 44. 
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ticles of consecrated bread as a sign that they belonged 
to the same communion.*® In the fourth century the 
Council of Laodicea (can. 14) put a stop to this prac- 
tice. After this, instead of the consecrated bread, that 
which had been merely blessed was sent.27 According 
to the Apostolic Constitutions (VIII, 31), the eulogia 
that remained after the celebration of the mass were to 
be distributed by the deacons among the clergy. The 
synod of Nantes (658) commanded (can. 9) that on 
all Sundays and feast-days the priest should dis- 
tribute among the faithful who had not received com- 
munion the ewlogia which had been previously blessed. 
In France and Alsace-Lorraine this practice prevails 
even to the present day, although in the large cities 
the eulogia are distributed only on great feast-days. 
6. That communion under the species of wine was 
given to little infants immediately after Baptism, is at- 
tested by St. Cyprian 38 and by St. AUGUSTINE, who 
refers to the practice repeatedly.°® In the sacra- 
mentary of GREGORY THE GREAT we find among the 
rubrics of Baptism an injunction that infants be not 
nursed during the time intervening between Baptism 
and Communion. When children were taken seriously 
ill, they were also given Communion, and it may have 
been this fact which moved St. AUGUSTINE to declare, 
when combating the Pelagian heresy, that the words 
of Christ, “Unless you eat the flesh of the Son of 
man, etc.” (John 6, 54), referred also to children.*° 


% Euses., H.E., V, 24. 
8 PauLinus, bishop 
wrote to Bishop Atypius in Africa, 
a friend of St. AvucustIne (Aug. 
Ep., 24, 6): ‘“‘ Panem unum sancti- 
tati tuae unitatis gratia misimus, in 
qua etiam trinitatis soliditas con- 
tinetur; hunc panem eulogiam esse 
tu facies dignatione sumendi.” 

% De Lapsts, 25. 


of Nola, 


% Ep., 186, 8, 30; De Trin., III, 
10, 213; Sermon., 174, 6, 7. 

© De Pecc. Meritis et Remisstone, 
I, 20, 27: “An vero quisquam 
etiam hoc dicere audebit, quod ad 
parvulos haec sententia (Joan. 6, 54) 
non pertineat possintque sine parttct- 
patione corporis hujus et sanguinis 
in se habere vitam, quia non att: 
qui non manducaverit,’ sicut de bap- 
tismo, ‘ qus non renatus fuerit, sed 
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Some early medieval writers and synods demanded 
that communion be preserved also under the species of 
wine, so that it might at any time be administered to 
sick children.*! 

The practice of placing a consecrated Host in the 
mouth of the dead must have been very widespread, 
judging by the fact that so many synods forbade it.* 

7. The necessary disposition for holy Commumon 
extends to both the soul and the body. The prepara- 
tion of the soul has consisted, for all ages, in freedom 
from sin. Already in the Didache we read (c. 14): 
“Assemble on the Lord’s day, and break bread and 
give thanks, after having first confessed your sins, in 
order that your sacrifice be pure.”’ The confession of 
sins here referred to can mean only a general one, of 
the kind which this same work demands before every 
prayer (c. 4): “Confess your sins before the con- 
gregation, and do not approach to pray with a defiled 
conscience.” In the second century, JUSTIN remarks 
(Apol., I, 66) that to partake of the Eucharist, it was 
necessary to believe in the truths of the Christian re- 
ligion, and to live, after the reception of Baptism, in 
the manner prescribed by Christ. In the third century, 


att: ‘st non manducaveritis,’ velut These words (P.L., XXXIII, 78s, no. 


eos alloquens, qué audire et intel- 
legere poterant, quod wutique non 
valent parvuli? Sed, qui hoc dicit, 
non adtendit, quia, nisi omnes ista 
sententia teneat, ut sine corpore et 
sanguine filit hominis vitam habere 
non possint, frustra etiam aetas 
major id curat.” In another place 
(Contra Jul. Ecl., I, 4, 13) AuGus- 
TINE appeals, in defence of his view 
that infants were included in John 
6, 54, to a letter of Pope INNOCENT 
I. printed as No. 182 of the Epis- 
tles of St. AUGUSTINE) and says that 
this Pope defined: “ Parvulos, nist 
manducaverint carnem filit homints, 
vitam prorsus habere non posse.’ 


5) are not very clear, but probably 
have this meaning and were taken 
in this sense by Pope GeEvasius, 
492~496, when he wrote (Epistula 
ad Omnes Episcopos per Picenum, 
in Hardouin, Coll. Conc., II, 889): 
“Ipse Dominus Jesus coelesti voce 
pronuntiat: Qui non manducaverit 
carnem filti hominis, etc., ubt utique 
neminem videmus exceptum.” 

41 Cf. Jax. HorrMann, Gesch. der 
Laienkommunion, 1891, p. 121 f. 

48 Thus the Council of Hippo, 393, 
can. 4 (Herere, II, 56), that of 
Auxerre, 585, can. 12 (sb. III, 45) 
and the second Council in Truwlo 
can, 83 (1b., III, 341). 
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ST. CYpRIAN relates that a woman guilty of idolatry, 
going to communion, “ received not food, but a sword 
for herself, and, as if she had taken deadly poison, 
gave up the ghost in a frenzy of torture.” 4% In the 
liturgies of the fourth century,** the bishop addressed 
these words to the people before holy communion: 
“The Holy for those that are holy” (ra dyu. trois dylos), 
a custom which prevails among the Greeks even at the 
present time. CuHRysostom describes the solemnity 
with which these words were spoken: *5 “In order 
that you may have no pretext, the priest, with up- 
raised hands, like a herald, standing in a prominent 
place where all can see him, in this awful hour cries 
out with a loud voice, inviting some and enjoining 
others.” 

But what was the degree of perfection required of 
those who wished to communicate? Jt consisted, as 
ST. AUGUSTINE declares in several passages of his writ- 
ings, in freedom from capital sins, that is, from those 
sins which incurred excommunication.*® ‘One says 
that the Holy Eucharist should not be received daily,” 
he writes,*7 “and if asked why, the answer is: ‘ Be- 
cause only such days are to be chosen for communion 
on which a man leads a purer and holier life, so that 
he may approach so great a sacrament in a worthy 
manner, for he that eateth unworthily, eateth and 
drinketh judgment to himself.’ Another says: ‘On 
the contrary! If the sin is so enormous, and the at- 
tack of sickness is so severe as to cause such a remedy 
to be deferred, then such a one must be kept away 
from the altar by the voice of the bishop, and made 
to perform works of penance, and must be reconciled 


De Lapsis, 26. “ Hom. in Ep. ad Hebr., 17, § 
“Const. Apost., VIII, 13, 12; (Montf. XII, 170). 
Cyrit, Catech. Myst., 5, 6. 6 On these sins, cf. infra, $ 9. 


47 Ep., 54, 3 (ad Januarium). 
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by the same voice. To receive holy Communion 
unworthily means to receive it whilst under peni- 
tential discipline, but not to receive or abstain from 
it according to one’s own judgment. Moreover, tf 
one’s sins are not so great as to entail excommunica- 
tion, then he should not deny himself the daily medi- 
cine of the body of the Lord.’ These conflicting 
opinions will be best reconciled by admonishing both 
parties to keep the peace of Christ above all, and to 
do what each thinks most becoming, for neither 
dishonors the body and blood of Chnst, but both 
strive to promote the honor of the saving Sacrament, 
. the one, like Zachzus, recefves the Lord with 
joy into his house, whilst the other exclaims, with 
the centurion, “O Lord, I am not worthy that thou 
shouldst enter under my roof;’ both honor the Lord 
in a different and, as it were, contrary manner: the 
one out of respect dares not to communicate daily, the 
other out of respect dares not to omit holy Commu- 
nion even for one day. There 1s but one thing which 
this food tolerates not, and that 1s contempt (con- 
temptum), just as the manna tolerated not over- 
satiety.” 48 St. IstporE says that the sins which en- 
tail excommunication are the only ones which render a 
person unworthy to receive holy Communion. *® 
8. The preparation of the body consisted above all 
in fasting. As long as the Eucharistic celebration was 
held in connection with a meal, as in the first century 
(v. g., in Corinth, cfr. 1 Cor. 11, 20 ff.), there could 
be no question of fasting. St. AUGUSTINE admits this 
in his Ep., 54, 6, 8, where he comments on this pre- 


* Cf. also Aug., Tract. in Joan., tiam. Ceterum si non sint tanta pec- 
27, Il. cata, “t excommunicandus quisque 

De Eccl. Ofic., I, 18, 7,8 (P.L., judicetur, non se debet a medicina 
LXXXIII. 756): “ Hoc est enim dominict corporis separare, ne, dum 
indigne accipere, si eo tempore quis forte diw abstinendus prohibetur, a 
acctpiat, quo debet agere paenitten- Christi corpore separetur.” 
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cept. The first indication we have of the practice of 
fasting before holy Communion is found in TERTUL- 
LIAN, in a passage to which we have already alluded. 
“Will your husband not know,” he writes (Ad U7x., 
II, 5), “ what it is which you secretly eat before tak- 
ing any food?” In the fourth century the practice 
became universal.5° St. AUGUSTINE remarks: “It 
has pleased the Holy Ghost that, in honor of so great 
a sacrament, no other food should enter into the mouth 
of the Christian before the body of the Lord; and for 
this reason, this practice 1s observed throughout the 
whole world.” The universality of the custom may in 
great part be attributed to the fact that, since the be- 
ginning of the second century, the Eucharist was cele- 
brated early in the morning.®* 

The Council of Hippo (A. D. 393) declared (can. 
28): ‘The Sacrament of the Altar shall be received 
only by those who are fasting, except on Maundy 
Thursday (cena Domnt).” On this day the Chris- 
tians desired to imitate as closely as possible the Last 
Supper, and as it was customary to bathe on this day, 
which was forbidden on all other days of Lent, they 
could scarcely fast till evening.°*? Yet on this day 
it was only allowed, not commanded, to communicate 
after the meal. How strict was this law of fasting 
we see from one of the epistles of St. CHRysos- 
TOM,*® in which he defends himself against the charge 
of having given communion to some persons who had 
not been fasting. “If I have done this,” he writes, 
“then let my name be erased from the list of bishops, 
and no longer stand in the book of the orthodox faith; 
for certainly, 1f I have done this, Christ will cast me 
out of His kingdom.” 

to AmproseE, Expos. in Ps., 118; 61 TerTULLIAN, De Cor. Mil., 3. 


Sermon., 8, 48; De Elia et Jejunio, 8 Auc., Ep., 54, 7, 9 and ro. 
10, 33, 34 58 Fp., 125 (Montf., III, 668). 
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It was also considered unbecoming for married peo- 
ple to receive communion shortly after marital inter- 
course. ST. JEROME appeals for this practice to the 
words of St. Paul, “ Defraud not one another, except 
perhaps by consent for a time, that you may give your- 
selves to prayer ” (1 Cor. 7,5), and says:54 ‘ Which 
stands higher, prayer or the reception of the body of 
Christ? If marital intercourse impede the lesser, how 
much more will it impede the greater?” Later 
writers, e. g., ST. IsmporE®® and THEODULF OF 
ORLEANS,°® demanded that married people refrain 
from intercourse at least a few days before the recep- 
tion of holy Communion. Pope GREGORY THE GREAT, 
in a letter to his friend Bishop AUGUSTINE, of Eng- 
land, is more lenient and permits married people to 
communicate after sexual intercourse, though he re- 
marks that it is scarcely in keeping with the dignity of 
the sacrament.5? 

& Adv, Jovinianum, I, 7; see also &@P.L., CIX, 718. 


Ep., 48, 15. &% P.L., CV, 689. 
% De Eccl. Of., I, 18, 9 


PART II 
THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE 


§ 8. Ecclesiastical Absolution from Capital Sins in the 
First Three Centuries 


I, TERTULLIAN has left us two works on penance. 
The first, De Paemtentia, was written while he was 
still within the pale of Catholicism (c. 200). Its tone 
is that of a zealous pastor exhorting his flock to pen- 
ance. The first half of the book is intended for the 
catechumens and deals with penance as a prerequisite 
for Baptism; the other half treats of penance as in- 
cumbent upon the baptized Christian who has fallen 
into grave sin. The second work, De Pudicitia, is the 
last of the African scholar’s writings that has come 
down to us. It was composed about the year 220 
and is a bitter polemic, thoroughly Montanistic in 
tone, against what he calls the “peremptory” edtct 
of Pope Callistus in regard to penance. This decree 
he records in his opening words: “ The Pontifex 
Maximus —that is the Bishop of bishops — decrees: 
‘I remit the sins both of adultery and fornication to 
such as have discharged [the requirements of] pen- 
ance,’ ”’ ! 

In modern times, the significance of this decree has 
been the subject of warm debate. For centuries back, 
two main theories had been prevalent. The Jesuit 
PETAVIUS, in an essay on the penitential discipline of 

1De Pud., 1: “Audio etiam porum, edicit: Ego et moechiae et 
edictum esse propositum et quidem  fornicationis delicta paenitentia 


peremptorium; pontifex  sctlicet functis dimitto.” 
maximus, quod est episcopus episco- 


152 


153 


the early Church,? maintained that in promulgating 
this decree, Callistus departed from the earlier peniten- 
tial discipline, which consigned those guilty of mortal 
or capital sins to perpetual excommunication. Mor- 
INUS, the Oratorian, on the contrary, in his celebrated 
dogmatico-historic treatise on penance,® regarded the 
edict as an official declaration intended simply to 
sanction a discipline which was already in force in 
the principal churches of the West, and which was 
rejected by Montanism. FuNxK* agrees with PETa- 
vius. Rourrs © and Harnack® claim that Callistus 
was the first to instst that the Church possesses the 
power to remit sin, and that his edict was the mantfes- 
tation of a change that was taking place in the very con- 
cept of the Church. The early Church, they assert, 
regarded itself as a congregation of saints and ascribed 
the power of remitting sin to God alone. The view 
championed by Mortnus is defended by Loors,’ Mon- 


ABSOLUTION FROM CAPITAL SINS 


2The treatise of Pertavius, is 
called De Paenitentiae Vetere in 


Peravius says: “ Re altins accura- 
tiusque perspecta asserimus, nuilam 


Ecclesia Ratione Diatriba and is 
found in the supplement to his edi- 
tion of St. ErrpHanius (P.G., XLII, 
1037 ff.). Prtravius expresses him- 
self very positively. ‘“‘ Quae res eo 
usque progressum habuit, uf atroci- 
oribus quibusdam sceleribus venia 
indulgentiaque funditus denegata 
fuerit, numquam ut cum Ecclesia 
reconciliarst possent’’ (ibid., 1018). 
o-- “ Huic tam compertae explora- 
taeque doctrinae nullos acrius re- 
pugnaturos intelligo, quam qui an- 
tiquttatss ecclesiasticae minus peritt 
veterts Ecclesiae formam hodiernis 
ritibus institutisque metiuntur.’”’ 
And yet Petavius later adopted the 
opinion of the “ minus periit.”’ Ace 
cording to a passage quoted by 
Esser (Katholik, 1908, I, 97), taken 
from his annotations to SyNesius 
(De Paen. Diatriba ex Notis ad 
Synesium, Theol. Dogm., VIII, 684; 
I cannot find this passage in Migne), 


unquam totius ecclesiae catholicae 
usu vel sanctione receptam fuisse 
consuetudinem, quae moribundis pec- 
catorum absolutionem ... negaret.”’ 

3Commentarius Historicus de 
Disciplina in Administratione Sa- 
cramenti Paenttentiae (1. 9, e 19- 
20). This work first appeared in 
Paris in 1651. 

4 Kirchengeschichtl. Abhandl. 
Unters., I, 1897, p. 155 ff. 

5 Das .Indulgensedikt des rémi- 
schen Bischofs Kallist, 1893, p. 53 £. 

*Lehrb. d. Dogmengesch., I, 4th 
ed., 440. 

tLettfaden zum Studium der 
Dogmengesch., 1906, 4th ed., 206 ff. 
Loors says: ‘“ Callistus merely as- 
serted the view which was commonly 
held. He was not the first to draw 
dogmatic conclusions from this prac- 
tice and to compare the Church with 
the ark of Noe filled with both 
clean and unclean animals.” 
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CEAUX,® SEEBERG,® and especially by GerH. EssEr.?° 
Funk defended himself against the criticisms of Es- 
SER in the Theologische Quarialschrift for 1906,11 and 
BATIFFOL '? and VACANDARD }® took up his cause in 
France. Esser replied in several articles in the Kath- 
oltk,** as did also J. STUFLER, S.J.1° At the present 
time, D’ALES*® and Catholic theologians generally 
have adopted this view, with the exception of POHLE, 
who leans toward “the stricter conception of the 
Church historians.” ?7 

2. Lately Fr. STUFLER, S.J., has collected all the pas- 
sages which tend to show that before the decree of 
Pope Callistus the practice was prevalent in the Church 
of granting pardon (reconciliation) even in the case 
of the most grievous sins, after the performance of an 
imposed penance.’ STUFLER is of the opinion that the 
controversy, from a dogmatic point of view, ts closed. 
“ BATIFFOL,” he writes (p. 436), “attributes to the 
Church the right, in certain cases, to refuse to exercise 
the power of the keys even on behalf of a sinner who 
has the proper dispositions, leaving the decision to 
God. But the theologian can ascribe no such right 
to the Church.” He further says (p. 437): “If, 


8 Histotre littéraire de VAfrique 
chrétienne, I, 1901, 432 f. 

9 Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichie, 
I, 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1908, p. 367. 

10 Die Bussschrifien Tertullians, 
De Paenttentia und De Pudicitia 
und das Indulgenzedskt des Papstes 
Kallistus. Programme of the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, 1905. 

11“ Das Indulgenzedikt des Papstes 
Kallistus”’ (Theol. Quartalschr., 
1906, 541-568). 

12 Bulletin de Littérature Ecclés., 
1906, No. 10, pp. 339-348; he con- 
cludes: “ La cause est entendue.” 

18 Revue du Clergé Frangats, 1907, 
113-131. 

141907, II, 184-204 and 297-309; 
1908, I, 12-28 and 93-113. 


18 “* Zur Kontroverse tiber das In- 
dulgenzedtkt des Papstes Kallistus,” 
in the Zetischr. fiir kath. Theol., 
1908, 1-42. See also “ Die Sinden- 
vergebung bes Irendus,” loc. citt., 
1908, 488-497, and “‘ Eintge Bemer- 
kungen sur Busslehre Cyprians,” 
loc. cit., 1909, 232-247, by the same 
author. 

16 Revue du Clergé Frangais, 1907, 
337-365. 

17 Lehrbuch d. Dogmatik, III, 3rd 
ed., 1908, 404. 

18“ Die Bussdissiplin in der 
abendlindischen Kirche bis Kallis- 
tus,” in the Zettschr. f. kath. Theol., 
1907, 431-473. 
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as even some Catholic church historians contend, 
the Church had for centuries refused to grant par- 
don to certain classes of sinners, regardless of their 
disposition, we should have to assume, either that she 
was unaware of her duty to grant absolution, and thus 
erred in an essential point of faith, or that she was in- 
excusably remiss in the performance of her duty. 
Both assumptions are untenable for one who admits 
the divine institution of the Church.” ?® This view 
is one-sided. Dr. PoHLE thinks quite dtfferently. 
He writes: “ We would strongly insist that the dog- 
matic theologian must bow before the facts of history, 
even though they appear extraordinary, and that he 
should seek to acquire a better understanding of the 
spirit of the primitive Church. There is nothing more 
unfair than to judge the past by the present instead of 
taking antiquity in its historical setting and judging it 
in its own light. . . . It was neither from a sense of 
harsh severity, nor because of lack of power, but rather 
for very weighty disciplinary and pedagogical reasons, 
that the Church refrained from exercising the power 
of the keys in regard to capital crimes.” 7° 

3. The oldest witness for the penitential discipline 
of the early Church is the Shepherd of Hermas; but 
his testimony is obscure and has been variously in- 
terpreted. 

Commandment IV, 3, first claims our attention. 
The angel of repentance asks HERMAS to exhort his 
people to do penance. HERMAs says he has heard 
“‘ some teachers ” maintain that there is no repentance 


19 StuFLER still maintains this po- 
sition; cfr. Zeitschr. f. kath. Theol., 
1909, 233. CuHrisTIAN Pescu, S.J., 
defends the same view in his Prae- 
lectiones Dogmaticae, VII, 21. St. 
Cyprian, however, thought other- 
wise. In Ep., 55, 21, he says that 
some bishops of his province had 


formerly denied ecclesiastical pen- 
ance and pardon to all adulterers, 
“but were not on that account 
excluded from communion’ with 


their fellow bishops, nor violated the _ 


unity of the Catholic Church.” 
* Lehrb. d. Domatik, III, 3rd ed., 
404. 
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after Baptism. The angel replies: “Thou hast 
heard rightly, for it is so. Whoever has received re- 
mission of his sins, ought not to sin again.” He 
continues that God nevertheless has granted one 
penance to those who already have the faith and have 
sinned, and has given him [the angel] power over this 
repentance. “Then the angel says literally: “Who- 
soever, after that great and holy calling (pera ryv xdjow 
éxelvyv THY peyddyv Kai oepvnv), tempted by the devil, has 
fallen into sin, has one opportunity to repent. Butifhe 
sins again and once more repents, his repentance will 
be of no avail, he will live with difficulty (d8voxdAws).” 
What does “the great and holy calling’? mean? 
Funk ?! interprets it as referring to the “time of 
grace’ announced by the angel, and the words, “ one 
opportunity to repent ” as referring to Baptism. But 
the latter assumption is impossible, and hence it is 
better, with CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA (Strom., II, 
13), to understand the great vocation in the sense of 
Baptism. HeErMAS’ teaching therefore is, that there is 
one opportunity to do penance after Baptism, but no 
more; a second would be useless. 

In the time of Hermas there were consequently two 
theories prevalent in regard to penance after Baptism, 
the one rigorous, the other mild. The “angel” 
adopts the former, held by “some teachers,” but 1s 
willing to accord, as a special divine grace, one op- 
portunity of doing penance to those who have sinned 
after receiving the faith, but only to these, not to such 
as should commit grave sins thereafter. 

It might be further asked, What is the nature of 
this single penance that Hermas grants? Must tt be 
understood as the ecclesiastical penance, or merely as 
the divine forgiveness? STUFLER?* maintains the 


13 Kirchengeschichtl. Abhandi., I, 2 Zettschr. f. kath. Theol., 1907, 
170 f. 457 ff. 
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former, FUNK the latter.2* In the first edition of this 
present work (p. 110 ff.) I adopted the opinion of 
FuNK, both because there is no mention of ecclesiastical 
absolution anywhere in the Shepherd, and because it is 
expressly stated in several places that to those who ° 
fail to repent now, repentance will be of no avail later 
(Comm., IV, 3), or that there shall be no salvation 
for them (Vision, IT, 2, 5), and they will be cast away 
forever (Simil., IX, 14, 2). Were this his meaning, 
Hermas would deserve to be called, in STUFLER’S lan- 
guage,** the most sntolerant of rigorists, for in that 
case he would make every sin committed after Baptism 
absolutely unpardonable, which would exceed in se- 
verity the Montanistic TERTULLIAN, who (De Pud., 
10) so bitterly censures the clemency of the Shepherd 
towards adulterers, and even attacks the authenticity of 
the work itself. For these reasons I have given the 
question a further and deeper examination. To solve 
the difficulty it is necessary to keep clearly in mind 
the simile of the building of a tower, which HERMAS 
develops in his Vistons and to which he reverts at the 
conclusion of his work. 

In his third vision, HERMas beholds a great tower of 
square stones which is gradually rising over the water. 
In the course of its erection a certain number of stones 
intended for the work are rejected as unsuitable. 
Some lie round about the tower, others at some dis- 
tance from it. When HeErmas questions the old 
woman, who appears to him, she replies that the 
building is herself, namely the Church; the stones 
which are found worthy and placed in the building, are 
the Apostles, martyrs, and all those believers who have. 
been faithful to the commandments of God; the stones 
which lie around the tower are the sinners; those that 


33 Kirchengeschichtl Abhandl., I, % Zettschr. f. kath. Theol., 1908, 
171 £, 538. ; 
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lie at a short distance are the sinners who wish to do 
penance; if they perform this penance while the build- 
ing is in progress they will find refuge in the tower, 
though “in a much inferior place” (Vis., III, 7, 6 f.) 
or a place “ within the walls ” (Sim., VIII, 6, 6, and es- 
pecially 7,3). ‘“‘ You see,” she says, “ that repentance 
means life, but non-repentance death”’ (VIII, 6, 6). 
Further on it is remarked that the construction of the 
tower is delayed for a time, in order to afford op- 
portunity for many sinners to repent and thus be re- 
ceived into the tower; but unless they hasten to repent, 
they will be excluded (Sim., IX, 14, 2; X, 4, 4). 
HeErRMaAS also speaks repeatedly of an impending tribu- 
lation or persecution, in which there will be danger of 
‘denying the Lord. He who does this is lost. But he 
who denied Him previously shall find mercy (M1s., IT, 
7 {.; III, 6,5). This end shall come when the tower 
is completed, and until that time it is possible to find 
“a dwelling in the tower with the saints of God” 
(Vis., III, 8,9; 9, 5 f.). 

~ According to Hermas, therefore,— 

_ (a) For believers who have fallen into sin the time 
of grace lasts until the completion of the tower, that . 
is, until the great tribulation which is to come. ‘Who- 
soever will deny the Lord in this time of persecution, 
shall find no pardon for his sins. 

(b) This persecution, however, does not mark the 
end of the world, for it is clearly distinguished from 
the latter in Vision II, 2,5: “ Filled up are the days 
of repentance for all the saints, but for the heathen, 
repentance will be possible even till the last day.” 

(c) Those of the faithful who do not repent until 
after the completion of the tower, will not be permit- 
ted to enter it, but will be assigned a lower place or one 
within the walls. 

This throws light on the wording of Commandment 
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IV, 3, where it is said that believers have byt one more 
opportunity of repenting. The question is, as was re- 
marked above, Does this repentance refer to ecclesiasti- 
cal reconciliation, or to the pardon of God? The 
answer is that neither the one nor the other is meant. 
It rather signifies the one opportunity of doing pen- 
ance, which will enable believing Christians to yet enter 
the tower, provided they have done penance in due 
time. Should it happen that they repent too late, or 
fall into sin after having made use of this single op- 
- portunity, they will not necessarily be damned, they 
will merely be barred from entering the tower, they 
will have no “ dwelling with the saints.” Vision III, 
7, 6 tells what their fate will be: “‘ They will be sent 
to a much inferior place, and that, too, only after they’ 
have been tortured and completed the days of their 
sins; they will be freed from their tortures because 
they have partaken of the righteous word. But if they 
had no sorrow in their hearts, they would not be saved.” 
» In other words, all those believers who do not repent, 
or repent too late, must suffer tortures, and are barred 
from the tower and the dwelling of the saints, being 
compelled to enter an inferior place. Now we under-. 
stand the phrase, which is so frequently employed by 
HERMAS: SvoxdAus Enoera or SvoxcAws cwhnoerat; it Means, 
“ will be saved with much labor and difficulty,” and 
not, “ he will scarcely live or be saved.”’ oS 

: DIoNysius OF CoRINTH, demanded that all: - 
sinners should be received, no matter what the char- 
acter of their crimes.25> St. JustTIN says that all sin- 
ners, even those who have embraced Christianity and 
then apostatized, can obtain pardon from God by re- 

% Cfr. Eusebius, H.E., IV, 23: remarks (Lehrb. d. Dogmengesch. 
Kat rovs é& otas 8 oty drorrw- I, 4th ed., 440) that it is not cer- 
cews, elre wAnupedrelas elre uhy tain whether the term defovcbac 
alpercxys mddvns, émiorpépovras indicates a return to the former 


Sefwovc0a.  mpoordrre- Harnack state, or the undertaking of a long 
: penance, 


= 


ta 
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pentance.2*° St. IRENZUS, too, repeatedly states that 
God grants pardon to the contrite. He writes: 27 
“To those who contritely turn to Him, He grants 
peace, friendship, and communion; but for those who 
remain unrepentant, He prepares an eternal fire and 
outer darkness.” 28 A few isolated texts of IRENAUS 
show that even in his time there existed in the Church 
the practice of public penance; but that this ended with 
ecclesiastical absolution can neither be concluded from 
his writings nor from those of Justin.2® When one 
considers the silence, or at least the uncertainty of the 
early testimonies in regard to ecclesiastical reconcilia- 


tion, one is tempted to say with HARNACK: 


‘‘It was 


penance that was granted; the Gospel says that God 


does not spurn the penitent sinner. 


This sufficed. .. . 


The penitent was made happy by the mere fact that he 


% Dial, 47 and 141 (P.G., VI, 
577 and 797). 

#7 Adv. Haer., IV, 40, 1. 

%In another passage (Adv. Haer., 
IV, 27, 2) Irnenaus remarks that 
for those who lived before Christ 
the death of Christ became the heal- 
ing and remission of their sins, 
but for those living at the present 
time, Christ can not die again; He 
will come in the glory of the 
Father, requiring those whom He 
has benefited most, to return in 
the same proportion. Huco Kocnu 
was the first to call attention to 
this text of Irenzus, in his essay, 
“Die Sindenvergebung bei Ire- 
naus’’ (Zettschr. f. neutest. Wissen- 
schaft, 1908, 41 ff.). Sturrer, “ Die 
Siindenvergebung bet Ivrendus,” 
Zettschr. f. kath. Theol., 1908, 493 
ff.) rightly points out that there 
are other expressions of IrEnzuUS 
which directly contradict this view. 
In some places he grants salvation 
to heretics who repent, but in others 
he says that they damn themselves 
and are worse than the heathen. 
SturLer also appeals to BisHop Pa- 


cIAN, who says (De Bapt., 7, P.L., 
XIII, 1094) that Christ cannot die 
again for the grievous sinners, and 
yet in the very same treatise (c. 5) 
admonishes the most grievous sin- 
ners to do penance and directs them 
to God, who, he says, does not re 
joice in the death of a sinner. In 
like manner, St. Justin remarks 
(Dial., 44; P.G., VI, 5728) that 
there is no other way of salvation, 
than to believe in Christ and live 
a sinless life after the reception of 
Baptism; while in other passages 
he speaks, as has been remarked 
above, of the possibility of the re- 
bellious children of God receiving 
mercy. 

® Thus Huco Kocn, “ Die Sin- 
denvergebung bet Irenaus,” loc. ctt. 
STUFLER who disagrees with Kocn 
on the majority of points, agrees with 
him in this (“ Die Siindenvergebung 
bei Irendus’’). Ferper, S.J., wrongly 
claims that Justin in Dtal. 47 (P.G., 
VI, 577) had in mind an ecclesias- 
tical reconciliation (Zettschr. f. kath. 
Theol., 1905, 758 ff.). 
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was permitted to do penance and that he was now no 
longer inevitably condemned to hell.” 9° Huco Kocu 
endorses the same conclusion: ‘“‘ The Church urges 
sinners on to repentance, but refuses to pass judgment 
upon them, leaving this to God.” 34 

5. Esser and STUFLER claim to find ample proof in 
TERTULLIAN’S two works De Paenitentia and De | 
Pudicitia, that before the time of Pope Callistus tt was — 
the general practice to grant pardon to sinners guilty of 
capital offences, after the performance of public pen- 
ance in church. In the last named work, TERTULLIAN 
denies the power of the Church to absolve from the 
three greatest sins, although he admits that previously 
he had taken a less uncompromising stand on the ques- 
tion of penance. In De Paenit. (c. 7), however, he 
exhorts to a second penance, which God in His mercy 
“has set up in the vestibule, to open the door to such 
as knock, but only once, because this is already the sec- 
ond time.” Esser and STUFLER understand this 
“ paenitentia, secunda”’ in the sense of penance fol- 
lowed by ecclesiastical reconciliation, whereas FUNK %? 
contends that this cannot be proved, and would be in- 
compatible with the rigorism of the early ages. 

My own posttion in this dispute ts this: A reading 
of the work De Paenitentia creates the impression that 
the penance there treated of is that followed by ec- 
clesiastical pardon. Nor is it by any means certain 
that the rigorism of the early Church was so severe or 
so universal as FUNK maintains. Still, there is so 
much to indicate great rigor that one is tempted to in- 
terpret the treatise De Paentt. in this sense, and in 
spite of all the counter arguments accumulated by Es- 
SER, this interpretation has not yet been proved to be 


% Tehrb. d. Dogmengesch., I, 4th 8 Kirchengeschichtl. Abhandl., I, 
ed., 441. 165 f.; Theol. Quartalschr., 1906, 
81 Zeitschr. f. neutest. Wissensch., 543. 
1908, 44. 
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impossible. Although there are several passages which 
seem to support the view of Esser, they are far from 
conclusive. If TERTULLIAN, e. g., in his De Pudicttia, 
by “second penance” means the penance connected 
with ecclesiastical reconciliation, it does not necessarily 
follow that the word has the same meaning in De 
Paenitentta. In the De Pudicttia the word absolvere 
in several passages undoubtedly refers to ecclesiastical 
absolution; but from this it cannot be inferred that the 
word necessarily means the same in De Paenttentia. 
When, in the latter treatise, TERTULLIAN speaks of a 
“second” penance, and refers to it as the one sole 
penance, our first thought naturally is that this penance 
is consummated by the act of ecclesiastical reconcilia- 
tion and after that may not be repeated; but it is 
quite possible that, in the mind of TERTULLIAN, a griev- 
ous sinner who, after accepting his penance, relapses 
again into sin, cannot continue the public penance im- 
posed by the Church. Esser holds ®* that TERTULLIAN, 
in his explanation of the parable of the Prodigal Son 
(De Paen. 8), makes “the feast”? refer to holy Com- 
munion. We may readily admit that TERTULLIAN uses 
the term in this sense in explaining the parable in 
' De Pudicitia, c. 9; but inc. 8 of De Paenit. it is quite 
doubtful whether he intends to give it this meaning. 
EssEr’s argument is founded mainly on the following 
passage from De Paen.,10: ‘“‘ If we have hidden some- 
thing from the eyes of men, shall we also hide it from 
God? Are the judgments of men and the knowledge 
of God to be put upon a par? Or is it better to be 
damned in secret than to be absolved in public (an me- 
lius est damnatum latere quam palam absolut)?” But 
this passage does not prove EssEr’s contention, for 
TERTULLIAN’S last-quoted sentence evidently means: 


% Katholik, 1907, II, 302 f. Sturter says the same in Zettschr- f. 
kath. Theol., 1908, 31. 
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“Is it better to remain silent and be damned, than to 
confess one’s sin and be absolved from it? Absolu- 
tion may here be taken as coming from God alone, not 
through the agency of the Church; if it is God who 
damns, it must also be God who absolves.** 

6. In his later work De Pudicitia (c. 21) TERTUL- 
LIAN formally denies the right of the Church to absolve 
from the three capital sins.25 God alone, he says, pos- 
sesses this power, for these sins are directly committed 
against Him; %° it is exercised in the name of God by 
all those who “ bear the Holy Spirit,’”’ that is by the 
Apostles and prophets, but it does not belong to the 
Church as such, 2. ¢., the bishops.?? 

The main reason why TERTULLIAN denies the power 
of the Church to absolve from mortal sins is, in 
the opinion of Esser, because God will pardon these 
sinners only exceptionally. “ TERTULLIAN,” he 
claims,?® “firmly believes that if God grants pardon, 
the sinner is by that very fact reconciled to the 
Church, and the spiritales are the organs through which 
this reconciliation is manifested to the community, in 
order that it may ratify the divine act by admitting the 
sinner to full communion with the Church. TERTUL- 
LIAN knows no forgiveness of sin by God, which does 
not entail full communion with the Church.” But here 


%QLoors (Lettfaden, 4th ed., p. 
207) translates the words “ palam 
absolui’”’ by “Sto be known as ab- 
solved by God,” but adds that this 
absolution presupposes that of the 
Church. I cannot admit this. 

% Esser proved this against Bartir- 
FOL who argued (Etudes @’Hist. I8, 
96): ‘“‘La réserve des trots péchés 
Sot-distant irrémissibles était une 
création juridique de l’église et avatt 
été posée pour des motifs de disctp- 
line et comme une sauvegarde des 
moeurs.””? (Cf. Katholik, 1907, II, 
189 ff.). 

STrrtuttian (De Pud., c. 21) 


and Cyprian (Ep., 17, 2 and 59, 13, 
16) divide sin into peccata in Deum 
and peccata tn fratrem. To the first 
group belong, besides idolatry and 
blasphemy, murder and impurity, be- 
cause these are directed against the 
body, which is the temple of God. 
This division is based on r Kings 2, 
25. Cf. PoscuMann, Die Sichtbar- 
kest der Kirche nach der Lehre des 
hl. Cyprian, 1908, p. 139. 

% De Pud., c. 21: “ Ecclesia qut- 
dem delicta donabit, sed ecclesia 
Spiritus per spiritalem hominem, non 
ecclesia numerus episcoporum.” 

8% Kathokk, 1907, II, 195. 
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Esser goes too far. True, TERTULLIAN in his treatise 
De Pudicitia tries to disprove all the reasons brought 
forward by Catholics to show the mercy of God to- 
wards Christians who have fallen into sin; for instance 
(c. 7-9), he will not admit that the parables of the 
Lost Sheep, the Lost Coin, and the Prodigal Son, re- 
fer to any sinners other than those not yet baptized. 
He also divides sins into two classes, those that can 
be remitted, and those which cannot be remitted (c. 
2), and says of the latter, that one should not, because 
of 1 John 5, 16, pray to God to pardon them, since God 
has only punishment and damnation for them. He 
even goes so far as to say: “In the case of these 
[mortal sinners] Christ will not further intercede for 
them.” But elsewhere, for instance in c. 19, he says, 
forgiveness can be received from the bishop for lesser 
sins committed after Baptism, but for the serious and 
irremissible sins, from God alone. And in De. Pud., 
3, TERTULLIAN teaches that penance is not useless, even 
though it does not result in ecclesiastical reconciliation ; 
“for this penance being referred to the Lord and laid 
before Him, will all the rather avail to obtain pardon, 
as it gains it by entreaty from God alone, and it be- 
lieves not that man’s peace is adequate, that as far as 
regards the Church, it prefers the blush of shame to the 
privilege of communion . . . and if tt reaps not the 
harvest of peace here below, yet 1t sows the seed of tt 
before the Lord.’ Esser rightly observes that TER- 
TULLIAN absolutely excludes the unnatural vices from 
divine and human forgiveness, and therefore also from 
ecclesiastical penance.®® I therefore believe that StuF- 
LER 1S right when he modifies Esser’s assertion in the 

®°De Pud., c. 4: “ Reliquas au-  clesiae tecto submovemus, quia non 
tem libsdinum furias impias in cor- sunt delicta, sed monstra.”’ Cf, 


pora et in sexus ulira tura naturae also c. 13. 
non modo limine, verum omni ec- 
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following manner:*° “ The contradiction disappears 
when one considers that, while TERTULLIAN in many 
passages speaks as if God refuses to pardon mortal 
sins, he always has in mind that forgiveness only which 
can be obtained already in this life; he positively 
teaches in several passages that the repentant sinner 
will receive the grace of God after death.” 

7. The effect of Pope CALListus’ edict was that 
adulterers and fornicators were soon absolved gener- 
ally throughout the Church on condition of complying 
with the imposed penance. During the Decian perse- 
cutton, the controversy began anew in the Western 
Church and led to a schism at Rome and the election 
of an anti-pope (NovaTIAn). But this time the dis- 
pute turned on the sin of apostasy. This persecution, 
both in extent and virulence, surpassed all the preced- 
ing ones. Under its stress, many Christians wavered 
and offered sacrifices to the gods. When the first 
storm had passed over, the majority of those who had 
apostatized turned to the bishops and priests for re- 
admission to the communion of the faithful. After a 
long discussion, the question was finally settled by two 
synods, one held at Rome, and the other at Carthage, 
in the year 251. The decrees of these two councils 
have been carefully studied by STUFLER‘*! and his 
conclusions differ considerably from the traditional 
view. I cannot, however, in the main endorse his de- 
ductions. 

Up to the present time it has been commonly as- 
sumed with Funx ‘4? that the Council of Carthage 
(251) had decided that those who had merely procured 
certificates that they had offered incense to the pagan 
gods (lbellatict) might be pardoned after a certain pe- 

© Zettschr. f. kath. Theol., 1908, in the Zeitschr. f. kath. Theol., 
12. 1907, 577-618. 


41“ Die Behandlung der Gefallenen “ Kirchengeschichil Abhandl., I, 
aur Zeit der decischen Verfolgung,” 161 f. 
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riod of probation; but that those who had actually sac- 
rificed (sacrtficatt) were to be accorded absolution only 
on their deathbed. STUFLER’s interpretation of the de- 
cision is that the Jbellatict were reconciled immedi- 
ately, and the sacrificait were pardoned after a shorter 
or longer penance, but certainly at the point of death. 
He is right in his first contention,*? but wrong in the 
second. What the council really decreed was that the 
sacrificatt were to be granted ecclesiastical absolution 
only on their deathbed. St. Cyprian explicitly says 
so, when he writes (4p. 55, 17): “After an ex- 
amination of the various cases it was decided that the 
libellatict should be admitted at once, while the sacri- 
ficati should receive forgiveness only at death (1 ex- 
stu). 44 I know of no other interpretation of the 
term “in exitu” than the one given above. CyYPRIAN 
expresses himself in like manner in other passages,*® 
especially when, discussing the decree, he remarks that 
those who actually apostatized should receive pardon 
at the moment of death. STUFLER makes much of 
Ep. 56, in which St. Cyprian holds a penance of three 
years is sufficient. But this very epistle furnishes a 
strong argument against STUFLER’S posttion, for in it 
there is question of a very special case, that of a man 


“The word “interim” in Cy- 
PRIAN, Ep., 55, 17, means “ now.” 

44° Placutt examinatis causis sin- 
gulorum, libellaticos interim  ad- 
mitti, sacrificatis in exitu subveniri.” 
The expression “ examinatis causts 
singulorum” refers to the distinc- 
tion between the isbellatics and the 
sacrificats; many objected to this 
distinction. (Ep., 55, 13, 14.) 

&Ep., 55, 13: “Nemo hoc debet 
én sacerdotibus criminari, cum 
semel placuerit fratribus tn periculo 
subveniri.” Ep., 56, 2: “Nam 
cum in concilio placuerit, paentten- 
fiam agentibus in infirmitatis periculo 
subvenirs et pacem dari, etc.” Ep., 


57, 13: “... agerent din paentten- 
tiam plenam, et st periculum in- 
firmitatis urgeret, pacem sub ictu 
mortis acciperent.” Ep., 55, 6 is 
not so easily understood. “... 
traheretur diu paenitentia et rogare- 
tur dolenter paterna clementia et 
examinarentur causae et voluntates 
et necessitates singulorum, secundum 
quod lbello continetur, quem ad te 
perventsse confido, ubi singula pla- 
citorum capita conscripta sunt.” 
The synod, then, distinguished dif- 
ferent kinds of sinners; I infer that 
it also assigned to the different de- 
grees of guilt special penances. 
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who, after courageously confessing the name of the 
Lord, had wavered; he did not, St. CyPRIAN declares, 
fall through levity of mind, but having engaged in the 
conflict, and being wounded, had not been able to sus- 
tain the crown of his confession through weakness of 
the flesh. The holy Bishop declares that he will dis- 
cuss the case with other bishops, so that his opinion 
may be supported by their authority. Evidently this 
decision represents a modification of the conciliar de- 
cree of 251. 

STUFLER *° objects to my interpretation of the de- 
cree of 251. He attempts to show that I am at vari- 
ance with certain utterances of St. CyprRIAN, notably 
those which oblige the “sacrificati”’ to perform a 
long and adequate penance (traheretur diu paemien- 
tia; agerent diu paenttentiam plenam).** For this rea- 
son I reconsidered the whole matter, and though at 
first I was rather inclined to accept the contention of 
STUFLER (especially because of Ep., 55, 6), I am now 
more convinced than ever of the correctness of my own 
interpretation as explained above, and that for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

© Zeitschr. f. kath. Theol., 1908, 


p- 541. 
“7 Cfr. Ep., 55, 63 57, 13 64, I~ 


causis singulorum libellaticos in- 
terim admittt, sacrificatis in exttu 
subveniri.”” He holds that the ad- 


STUFLER says, regarding Ep., 57, 13 
“* Agerent diw paenttentiam plenam 
et, st periculum infirmitatis urgeret, 
pacem sub iciu mortis acciperent,’”’ 
that the first clause, “ agerent diu 
paenttentiam plenam,” would be en- 
tirely superfluous and extraneous if 
no one was to be reconciled except 
* sub tcts mortts.” But this is not 
so, for the council decrees, not 
that everyone in danger of death 


should be reconciled, but only those 


who have done real penance. StTurF- 
Ler thinks my “error” originates 
in this, that I misconstrue these 
words of the synod’s decree (E}., 
55> 17): “ Placutt examinatis 


verb interim must be referred not 
only to admits but also to subveniri, 
so that the sense is, “ for the mo- 
ment” no greater favor should be 
granted to the sacrificati than that 
of coming to their assistance when 
in danger of death. I cannot 
agree with this. If interim is to 
apply also to subveniri, it must be 
placed before libellaticos; as it now 
stands, it can only be understood 
as an antithesis to “in exitu,” and 
the sense must be: the Jibellaticé 
are to be admitted now to the 
Church, but the sacrificati receive 
assistance at the end of life, 
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(a) In Ep. 17-20 Cyprian grants ecclesiastical par- 
don to the lapsed only at the hour of death, even if 
they have received peace-letters from confessors of the 
faith. 

(b) If the lapsed could have obtained pardon before 
the hour of death, by the performance of a longer or 
shorter penance, why should CyPRIAN always refer only 
to the decree which granted them forgrveness in the 
hour of death, and why does he take pains to justify 
this decree only (especially in Ep., 55)? It is reason- 
able to assume, in that hypothesis, that the opposition 
was directed for the most part against the reception of 
the lapsed before they were near death. 

(c) Epistle 56 ts proof sufficient. It treats of the 
Christians who, in time of persecution, at first re- 
mained steadfast in the faith, but later wavered, and 
performed three years’ penance for their weakness. 
CyPRIAN maintains that these should now be reconciled, 
and he appeals to the decree of the council, which gave 
all the lapsed the right to be pardoned on condition of 
a penance in the hour of death. Had the council 
granted the right to be received back into the Church 
to actual apostates, even if they were not in danger of 
death, merely on condition of a longer or shorter pen- 
ance, CYPRIAN would doubtless have appealed to this 
decree, and not to the one that granted pardon only 
at the hour of death. 

Simultaneously with this council of Carthage a 
synod was held at Rome by the newly elected Pope 
Cornelius. We know nothing of its decrees beyond 
the fact recorded by Eusesius (H.E., VI, 43) that it 
resolved “ to heal the fallen with the remedies of pen- 
ance.” How long this penance was to last in each 
case we do not know. But since St. Cyprian declares 
(Ep., 55, 6) that CorNELIus and his fellow-bishops 
concurred with him with the same gravity and whole- 
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some moderation, we may conclude that the Roman 
decree coincided substantially with that of Carthage. 

The matin question for us 1s: Do the decrees of the 
councils of Rome and Carthage, in the year 251, mark 
a new departure in the penitential discipline of the 
Church? BATIFFOL,4® FuNK,!® and HARNACK ® an- 
swer this question in the affirmative, STUFLER °! nega- 
tively, whilst Loors takes a middle course.** The 
proofs which STUFLER adduces in support of his 
opinion are mainly of a general nature, 1. e¢., the 
lapsed of Carthage do not betray the least despair, but 
immediately have recourse to confessors and priests, 
and not one of these calls their attention to the fact 
that they are excluded from the Church forever. 
Neither CyprIAN, nor the clergy of Rome say any- 
where that the petition of the lapsed for reconciliation 
is contrary to the practice maintained up to that time; 
they rather look upon it, STUFLER says (p. 596), as 
self-evident that the fallen must be assisted; 5* we do 
not hear of NovaTIAN or any of his adherents appeal- 
ing to the old penitential discipline. 

But all this, as we shall presently show, is only 
partly true. The decrees of 251 must have marked a 
modification of the previous practice, at least at Car- 
thage; and this innovation appears to have been 


“ Etudes d’Hist., I, 3rd ed., 111 f. 

® Kirchengeschicht. Abhandl., I, 
159. 

50 Art. “ Novatian ” in the Real- 
ensyki. fir prot. Theol., XIV, 229 ff. 

&1°* Die Behandlung der Gefal- 
lenen, etc.” (Zeitschr. f. kath. 
Theol., 1907, 589 ff.). 

53 Leitfaden, 4th ed., p. 208. 

SFunK (op. ctt., p. 160) thinks 
that the Roman clergy “ clearly saw 
the difference between the old and 
the new, between the traditional 
practice and that ordered by the 
clerics.” He bases this opinion on 
Cyprian (Ep., 30, 8): ‘“* Ante con- 


Stituttonem episcopi nihil innovan- 
dum putavimus, sed lapsorum cu- 
ram mediocriter temperandam esse 
credidimus.” Funk translates the 
last words thus: ‘‘ We have seen 
fit to permit a slight modification in 
the treatment of the lapsed.” But 
this translation is wrong, as Stur- 
LER (l/l. cit., p. 597 f.) has shown. 
It should read: ‘‘We have be- 
lieved that the lapsed must be mod- 
erately dealt with,’ that is, that the 
middle course between a too rig- 
orous and too lax practice must be 
taken, 
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modelled on the example given by Rome. For, in 
Rome the practice of granting the peace of the Church 
, to apostates even before the hour of death was in 
vogue long before it was adopted at Carthage. This 
is evidenced by a letter from the Roman clergy to 
that of Carthage, written in the beginning of the per- 
secution. In it we read: “ These [the lapsed] we 
have ejected but not abandoned, but we have exhorted 
them, and still exhort them, to repent, that perchance 
they may receive pardon from him who is able to 
grant it; lest, if they be deserted by us, they should 
perish. You see, then, brethren, that you also ought 
to co-operate, that those who have fallen may change 
their minds by your exhortation, so that if they should 
be seized again, they may confess and make amends 
for their previous sins. There are other matters which 
are incumbent upon you, which also we have here 
added, as that if any who may have fallen into this 
temptation, begin to be taken with sickness, and repent 
of what they have done, and desire commumon, they 
should, by all means be assisted.’ 54 It is impossible 
to determine whether at Rome, such leniency towards 
the lapsed was employed for the first time at this pe- 
riod, or whether it dates farther back. But we may 
assume that the question now came before the Church 
as an entirely new one, in consequence of the long 
period of peace which she had enjoyed. STUFLER 
(p. 599 ff.) has even attempted to prove that at this 
time the lapsed were received into the Church at Rome 
even though not in danger of death. He deduces this 
from the ending of Ep. 30, where the Roman clergy 
say that care must be taken lest the penitents “ accuse 
us of cruel severity.” But this conclusion is not well 
founded, for the same letter clearly shows that the 


64 Cypr., Ep., 8, 2-3. 
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severity these clerics had in mind consisted in the re- 
fusal of absolution tm articulo mortis. 

CyprRIAN himself confesses that the example of 
Rome in regard to the treatment of the lapsed made 
an impression upon him.5® At first he could only bring 
himself to allow those of the lapsed who had received 
certificates from the martyrs, to be pardoned at the mo- 
ment of death, and this is why he excuses himself, in 
the same passage, to the Roman clergy. He says he 
did not act rashly but believed that honor should be 
paid to the martyrs, and that the “ vehemence of those 
who were anxious to disturb everything should be 
restrained.”” Nor had he imposed a law, or rashly 
(temere) put himself at the head, but acted according 
to weighty reasons. All this clearly reveals the fact 
that a different practice had previously prevailed at 


Carthage.5® 


As long as the persecution raged, CyPrIAN took no 


%Ep., 20, 3: “o. (cum) prae- 
terea vestra scripta legissem, quae 
ad clerum nostrum per CREMEN- 
T1IuM hypodiaconum nuper feceratss 
oe » Standum putavi et cum vesira 
sententia, ne actus noster, qut adu- 
natus esse et consentire circa omnia 
debet, in aliquo discreparet.” 

% PoscHMANN endorses my opin- 
ion in his splendid volume, Dése 
Sichtbarkeit der Kirche nach der 
Lehre des hi. Cyprian (Paderborn, 
1908, p. 137). He, too, concludes 
from the utterances of Cyprian, that 
before him the custom existed of 
granting peace to capital sinners 
only if a martyr interceded for 
them, and that Cyprian himself 
“was forced to adopt a milder prac- 
tice only after the greatest hestta- 
tion.” As he had formerly ob- 
jected to my position in the matter 
(Zettschr. f. kath. Theol., 1908, 
541 f.), so StuFter also censured 
PoscHMANN (I. ct#., 1909, 238). He 
accuses both of us of not having 


brought forward any proofs; so now 
I give them: 

In Ep., 18, 1 and 19, 2, Cyprian 
writes to his clergy that the lapsed, 
who, in danger of death, penitently 
confessed and have received peace- 
betters from the martyrs, shall be 
reconciled by the imposition of 
hands, but the others must wait 
until peace is restored to the Church 
and the whole matter can be decided 
by a council. In Ep., 20, 3, Cy- 
PRIAN relates the same thing to the 
Roman clergy and expresses his joy 
that they had also given expression 
to the principle that the lapsed must 
be assisted in the hour of death. 
Despite this StuFLer maintains that 
Cyprian may have granted pardon 
without peace-letters to the lapsed 
already at that time. But why then 
does the Saint add, “ libello a mar- 
tyribus recepto’’ or language sim- 
ilar to this? This must have been 
the conditio sine qua non for the 
pardon. In Rome, at this time, no 
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further steps. It was only in the year 251, after he 
had returned to Carthage, that he ordained, together 
with the synod already referred to, that the /tbella- 
tict were to be received back immediately, and the 
sacrificalt were to be granted absolution at the 
point of death, even though they possessed no peace- 
letters from the martyrs. But if we look at Ep. 
55 and 57, in which he speaks of these matters, we see 
that he takes the greatest pains to excuse this modera- 
tion. This fact STUFLER has entirely disregarded. 
In these Epistles CypRIAN repeatedly remarks that he 
must be careful lest the lapsed, being denied the hope 
of pardon, join the heathens, the heretics or schismatics, 
and do the works of this world.5* Not only those who 
are well must be cared for (which even the Stoics did), 
but also the sick. Now the lapsed are not dead but 
sick.°® Then he gathers together a mass of Biblical 
texts,°® which contain exhortations to penance and extol 
the goodness of God. Finally he says: “Jt was not 
right, after all, nor did the paternal love of God and 
His mercy allow, that the Church should be closed to 
those that knock, or the hope of salvation be demed to 
those who suffer and entreat, so that they who pass 
from this world, are sent to their Lord without com- 
mtmion and peace; for did not He himself ordain that 
the things which were bound on earth were also 


such condition was required and 
the fact that Cyprian expressly men- 
tioned it in his letter to Rome, 
proves that it must have been an 
essential feature of his decision. 
STuFLER objects that at this time 
such peace-letters could be easily 
procured at Carthage and that Cy- 
PRIAN merely demanded them out 
of respect for the confessors, who 
were beginning to be a source of 
annoyance to him. Bu? thts ts pure 
speculation, which has nothing in its 
favor. If in Ep., 20, 3, CyYPRIAN 


justifies his decision by claiming 
that the martyrs must be given the 
honor due them; this does not mean 
that his demand for the peace-letters 
was a mere formality. He himself 
refers (Ep., 19, 2) to those who 
have not received libelli from the 
martyrs and whose wishes are there- 
fore not acceded to until some fu- 
ture time. 

TE p., 55, 5, 16. 

SS Fb., 55, 16. 

SEP, 55, 22-23. 
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bound in heaven, and that what was first loosed in the 
Church might also be loosed there?’ ®° The modera- 
tion which Cyprian in these passages excuses, con- 
sisted in this that absolution was given in the hour of 
death without peace-letters. It must have appeared 
excessive leniency to many, and a novelty at least 
when proposed in the form of a general principle.*! 
Once this first step toward a milder treatment of the 
lapsed had been made, larger measures were inevitable. 
As early as 252, a Carthaginian synod decreed that 
in case of an expected persecution communion with the 
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Church was to be given to all those who repented.®? 
8. The ecclestastical discipline in regard to those 
guilty of capital sins, in the early ages of the Church, 
may be briefly stated as follows: 
In the second century HERMAs in excessive rigorism 
argues that those who commit a capital sin after the 


reception of Baptism can hope for no pardon. 


But 


he admits that not all teachers hold this view, and 


grants absolution once in this life. 
IrENZus hold that all sins can be forgiven. 


O Ep., 57, 1 

| CyprRIAN indicates as much in 
Ep., 19, 2, where he declares that 
the calling of a council is necessary 
to settle the matter, “ quontam non 
paucorum nec ecclestae unius aut 
unius provinciae, sed totins orbis 
haec causa est.” The whole Church 
was interested in the question, and 
hence the matter could not have 
been very clear; and it must have 
involved a leniency hitherto un- 
known, at least in so general a 
manner. StuFrver says (Zettschr. f. 
kath. Theol., 1909, 238 f. and 240) 
that Cyprian himself “ formally and 
emphatically ” denies that he had 
changed his mind in regard to the 
penitential system. He has in mind 
Ep., 55, 3, which, however, is more 
of an argument against his view 


JusTIN and 
TERTUL- 


than for it. The text reads: 
“ Quoniam de meo quoque actu mo- 
tus videris, mea apud te et persona 
et causa purganda est, ne me aliquis 
existimet, a proposito meo leviter 
recessisse, et cum evangelicum vigo- 
rem primo et tnter initia defenderim, 
postea videar animum meum a cen- 
sura priore flexisse, ut his, qui libel- 
lis consctentiam suam maculaverint 
vel nefanda sacrificia commiserint, 
laxandam pacem putaverim; quod 
utrumque non. sine librata diu et 
ponderata ratione a me factum est.” 
Here Cyprian admits a_ change 
towards a more lenient practice, but 
says it was not adopted without due 
deliberation. Evidently Stur_er has 
failed to note the word “ leviter.”’ 
SEp., $7 


Pies Ss 
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LIAN, in his De Paenitentia, holds out the hope of par- 
don for all sinners; those guilty of capital sins, how- 
ever, can be forgiven but once. Yet it is not certain 
that in all these passages there is question of ¢éc- 
clestastical absolution; they may simply refer to the 
pardon of God. 

The edict of Pope Callistus, issued in the year 220, 
proved of vast importance to the Western Church. It 
was one of the causes that contributed to the schism 
of Hippotytus, who in his Philosophumena (IX, 12), 
among other charges directed against Callistus, says: 
“He [Callistus] was the first (aparos) to forgive men 
the sins of impurity, by declaring that he forgave all 
sins.” ®§ These words have been regarded as a strong 
proof that before the time of H1PPoLyTus sins of im- 
purity were not forgiven in the Church.®* Esser at- 
tempted to weaken this evidence by an analysis of the 
text of TERTULLIAN’S De Pudicitia, thinking that this 
passage “is as little deserving of credence as the other 
venomous charges that Hippotytus directs against 
Ca.uistus.” ® Funx ® declined this conclusion, but 
accepted Esser’s explanation of the second part of the 
text (A€yov waow, etc.), namely that H1ippoLyTus in- 
tends specifically to say here that CALLIsTus claims for 
the Church the power to absolve from all sins without 
exception. In his latest contribution to the subject °7 
Esser presents in favor of his contention an argument 
which I think is convincing, though, according to 
his interpretation, the text of Hippolytus loses much of 
tts value as an explanation of the edict of CALLISTUs. 
Esser calls attention to the context of H1pPpoLytus’ 


@... Kal mpwros ra mpds ras Die Bussschrifien Tertullians, 
Hoovds rois dvOpwmrois cvyxwpeiy 28. 
érevénoe, \éywr waow vx’ abrod © Loc. ctt., 565. 
ddlecbar duaprlas.  Kethokk, 1908, I, 107 ff. 


“ Cfr. Funx, Theol. Quartalschr., 
1906, 562. 
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letter. H1ppoLyTus maintains that CALLISTUS received 
all, even the most abandoned sinners, into his “ school,” 
and in defence of his conduet appealed to the parable 
of the tares among the wheat and to the clean and 
unclean animals that Noe placed in the ark. Thus we 
can understand what HippoLytus means when he 
represents CALLIsTus as declaring that he forgave all 
sins. Wecan understand also the words, “ he was the 
first to pardon the sins of impurity.” This sentence 
does not refer to the edict of Callistus in regard to 
those guilty of impurity, but relates to his supposed lax 
practice; —the examples given by HippoLytus show 
that this Pope was extremely indulgent in regard to 
sins of the flesh. 

As a general thing, in the time of Tertullian, apos- 
tasy and murder were not as yet pardoned in the 
Western Church. For, in several passages of his De 
Pudicitia, that writer charges CALLISTUS with incon- 
sistency (in forgiving impurity), since idolaters and 
murderers were excluded from communion in the 
Church.®°8 These sins, he says, are of the same nature 
as impurity, for they are all directed immediately 
against God. I fully agree with FunxK, when he 
says °° that according to these passages, “‘ idolaters and 
murderers, both before and after the edict, even when 
admitted to penance, were forever excluded from full 
membership in the Church.” 

EssEr’s objections against this view are not de- 


& TERTULLIAN states this in four 


places, namely, c. 5, 9, 12, 22. In 
c. 12 we read: “ Neque tdololatriae 
neque sanguins pax ab ecclestis reddt- 
tur’; further, c. 22: “ Quaecumque 
ratio moecho et fornicatori pacem ec- 
clestasticam reddit, eadem debebst et 
homicidae et tidololatrae paenitents- 
bus subvenire, certe negatorst et 
utique sl, quem in proelio confes- 
Sionts tormentis conluctatum saevitia 
deiecst.” 


© Theol. Quartalschr., 1906, 55% 

7 Katholtk, 1908, II, 98 ff. 
STuFLer (Zettschr. f. kath. Theol., 
1908, 36) also seeks to prove that 
TERTULLIAN voluntarily deceives his 
readers in regard to idolaters and 
murderers, since at Rome those 
guilty of capital sins were never 
permanently excommunicated. But 
this neither Esser nor Stufler has 
proved. 
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cisive. He points to the “bitter and partly unjust 
polemic ” of TERTULLIAN, and says that “ the passages 
in question are interlarded with palpable and gross 
falsehoods, which cast a stain on the literary honor of 
TERTULLIAN and his controversial methods.”’ But opin- 
ions differ as to TERTULLIAN’S alleged dishonesty. In 
his attack on the hated Psychics he may have said 
things that were not quite right or consistent. The 
tricks of the lawyer are also to be found in his works, 
but it is another question whether, because of this, he is 
to be charged with mendacity when, four times in suc- 
cession in his work De Pudicitia, he repeats the same 
statement in regard to the Roman system of penance. 
Esser further appeals.to De Pudicitia 3, in which Ter- 
tullian states an objection of the Catholics against the 
Montanists to the effect that penance which does not 
lead to forgiveness is purposeless. But this is ex- 
pressed in too general terms to justify the inference 
that at that time all sins were formally pardoned at 
Rome by the granting of ecclesiastical reconciliation. 
TERTULLIAN did not attach this meaning to the sen- 
tence, or he would never have asserted, as he does re- 
peatedly in his writings, that Catholics did not grant 
reconciliation to apostates and murderers. Finally, 
Esser objects that, according to the letter written by the 
Roman clergy to the clergy of Carthage, in the year 
250 (Cypr., Ep., 8, 30-31), the sin of idolatry was at 
that period pardoned at Rome. But it does not follow 
from this that such was the case in 220, when TERTUL- 
LIAN wrote his De Pudicitia. Besides, according to 
the letters referred to, absolution was given to idolaters 
only at the time of death, and those who did not fall 
into a serious illness are referred to the ruling of the 
next pope. 

Esser can certainly be upheld in his opinion that the 
expressions of TERTULLIAN do not prove that in his 
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day the Church universally refused to grant absolution 
for these sins; but it was refused at this period in the 
churches of Rome and Africa, although both Esser 
and Stufler strenuously deny that such was the case 
at Rome. On this point, I dare not accuse TERTUL- 
LIAN of error or wilful deception.74 His utterances 
create the same impression which, as we have seen 
above, is to be gathered from the Epistles of CyPRIAN. 

It was only under the stress of the Decian persecu- 
tion that apostates obtained pardon, first at Rome, 
then in Carthage, but in both places generally only at 
the hour of death. The epistolary correspondence be- 
tween Rome and Carthage at that time, especially Sr. 
CypRIAN’s Eptsile 55, makes it seem decidedly prob- 
able that the granting of communion to apostates in 
the hour of death was regarded as a relaxation of the 
practice that had previously prevailed. It was this 
very relaxation that co-operated in the rise of a schism 
at Rome; for the main charge of NovaTIAN against 
Pore CORNELIUS was that he granted absolution to 
apostates. Grievous sinners were treated with the 
greatest severity in Spain, for the Council of Elvira 
bars 18 different categories of sinners, among them 
apostates and the impure, from ecclesiastical reconcilia- | 
tion, even on their deathbed. 

The rigor of the primitive Church in her treat- 
ment of grievous sinners appears to us to-day almost 
tnexplicable. It is commonly said that she regarded 
herself as a community of saints, and therefore re- 


™TlIn order to deprive Tertut- 
LIAN’s utterances of much of their 
weight, Esser goes so far as to say 
(Katholik, 1908, I, 103): ‘‘ There 
are grave objections against the 
commonly received view, which 
would consider the bitter personal 
attacks in De Pudicitia to be di- 
rected against the Roman Bishop. 


«+. There is no reason why the 
attacked and abused bishop referred 
to as benedictus papa and apostolice, 
may not be the bishop of Carthage.” 
I cannot get myself to believe this. 
Leaving aside all else, this view is 
flatly contradicted by De Pud., c. 
21. 
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fused to admit the catechumens to Baptism, except 
after a long probation, and expelled from her com- 
munion forever such of her members as proved them- 
selves unworthy. She was able to do this, because 
during the centuries of persecution only those attached 
' themselves to her who were fully convinced of her 
divine origin and firmly determined to bear the yoke 
of the Lord. The following considerations should also 
be kept in mind: 

The Church was well aware that the Lord had come 
to seek the lost sheep and to save them, and that this 
was her proper mission; she knew the parables of the 
Lost Sheep, of the Lost Drachma, and of the Prodigal 
Son. But she also knew that it was written (1 John 5, 
16): “He that knoweth his brother to sin a sin 
which is not to death, let him ask, and life shall be 
given to him, who sinneth not to death. There is a 
sin unto death, for that I say not that any man ask.” 
Further (Heb. 6, 4-6): “For it is impossible for 
those who were once illuminated, have tasted also the 
heavenly gift, and were made partakers of the Holy 
Ghost, have moreover tasted the good word of God, 
and the powers of the world to come, and are fallen 
away; to be renewed again to penance, crucifying 
again to themselves the Son of God, and making Him a 
mockery.” WuNpIscH *!4 and JULICHER™! have in- 
terpreted these passages as indicative of a class of 
sins, especially apostasy, which were unpardonable. 
WINpIscH claims (357 and passim) that the “au- 
thentic Christian doctrine” offered no remission 
for grievous sin committed after Baptism. Already in 
the Old Testament, HEx1 had said to his sons (1 Kings 
2,25): “If one man shall sin against another, God 
may be appeased in his behalf; but if a man shall 

Ta Taufe und Stinde im Altes- "1b Einleit. in das N. T. 6th ed. 


ten Christentum bis auf Origenes, 129. 
Tubingen, 1908, esp. p. 294 f. 
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sin against the Lord, who shall pray for him?” Our 
Lord’s declaration in regard to the unpardonable 
sin against the Holy Ghost (Matt. 12, 31 f.) was 
applied by many to the sin of apostasy. In the 
writings of different Patristic authors we find these pas- 
sages accumulated for the sole purpose of proving that 
all sins are not pardoned.?* We can easily imagine, 
therefore, how difficult it was for the early Christians to 
arrive at a golden mean between expressions of Scrip- 
ture which seemed to be contradictory, and how it 
came about that too rigid ideas gained the upper 
hand. Before the outbreak of the Decian persecution, 
CyPRIAN drew from the words of Christ in regard to 
the sin against the Holy Ghost and from 1 Kings 2, 25, 
the conclusion that the “ sins against God ” could not 
be pardoned by the Church.*? He appears to have be- 
lieved at that time that apostates, even when they en- 
joyed the intercession of martyrs, could not be 
reconciled.’# 

The most rigorous discipline, it appears, prevailed in 
the second century. The Apostolic times were much 
milder, as we see from the reception of the incestuous 
man into the Church of Corinth by St. PauL (2 Cor. 
2, 10) 7° and from St. JoHN’s treatment of the con- 
verted robber.”* In the third century the Roman 
Church exercised the most decided influence in favor 


72 Cf. Oricen, De Orat., 28, and 
Cyprian, Ep., 16, 2. 

7 Testimonia, III, 28. 

™ StuFLer objects to this (Zes#- 
schr. f. kath. Theol., 1909, 243) on 
the ground that Cyprian in his 
Ad Fortunatum (c. 4) concludes 
from 1 Kings 2, 25: “non factle 
sgnoscere Deum idololatris.” But 
this work was not composed until 
after the Decian persecution, and 
does not help wus in gauging the 
opinion of Cyprian before this 
event. How severe he was regard- 
ing the reception of apostates at the 


hour of death, at the beginning of 
the persecution, can be seen in 
Ep., 18-20. 

% This incident was so annoying 
to TeErTULLIAN after he had be- 
come a Montanist, that he (De 
Pud., 14 and 15) sought to prove 
that the man received back into the 
Church is not identical with the 
one guilty of incest mentioned in 
St. Paul’s first Epistle to the 
Corinthians. 

7% Crem. or ALEX., Quis Dives, ¢. 
fin, and Euseb., H. E., I, 23. 


_ 
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of moderation and thereby paved the way for the 
schisms of H1ppo.ytus and Novatian.”? 

9. In the Ortental Church, we hear of little con- 
troversy in regard to penance and the refusal of abso- 
lution by the Church. The only Oriental writer who 


‘holds capital sins to be unpardonable is ORIGEN. 
“There are some,” he writes (De Oratione, 28), 


“who, I know not how, arrogate to themselves a 
power exceeding that of the priests (teparuy rags), 
presumably because they know nothing of sacerdotal 
science; they boast that they can forgive the sins of 
idolatry, adultery, and fornication, as tf their prayer 
over such criminals could pardon mortal sins.” 7  OnrI- 
GEN evidently denies to the Church the power of forgiv- 
ingmortalsins. Quite recently, DALES and STUFLER ” 
have interpreted the passage differently. They hold 
that what ORIGEN wished to deny was that the bishops 
can forgive sins by their prayer alone, without the 
previous performance, on the part of the sinner, of 
penitential works. But this interpretation is unten- 
able, as it does not agree with the context. Inc. 28, 
OrIGEN had developed the following line of thought: 
The Apostles received the Holy Ghost from CHRIST 
(“ Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” John 20, 22), in order 
that they might have discernment in remitting what 
God remits, and retaining the sins that are incurable 
(74 dviata rav duaprnydtwv), The priests of the Old 
Law offered sacrifices only for certain sins, not for 
murder, adultery, and other grievous crimes. In like 
manner the Apostles knew, for they were taught by 
the Holy Ghost, for what sins sacrifices can be offered, 
and for what sins they cannot. Heli said to his sons, 

7 Hiprotytvs also taught heretical ™D’Arts, La Théologie d’Hippo- 
doctrines on the Trinity. lyte, 1906, 44 ff Sturrer, “ Die 

Bs Sid THs ebyas abray wept Siindenvergebung bet Origenes,” in 


TOY TAUTA TeTO\UNKdTwWY AVOMEyns the Zettischr. f. kath. Theol., 1907, 
kai ris xpos Odvarov dpuaprias. 193 ff. 
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Ophni and Phineas,” “If one man shall sin against 
another, God may be appeased in his behalf; but if a 
man shall sin against the Lord, who shall pray for 
him?” And St. John says, “There is a sin unto 
death, for that I say not that any man may ask” (1 
John 5, 16). Then OriGEN proceeds with the words 
that have been cited above: “There are some who, etc.” 
Hence he is fully aware that there are sins which can- 
not be forgiven, and he adduces evidence to prove this 
from both the Old and New Testaments. Conse- 
quently, it is right to conclude that the disputed passage 
also refers to such sins. By saying that these sins can- 
not be forgiven through the prayer of the priest, he 
means the formula of reconciliation, This formula, 
at that time, was deprecatory in form, and hence was 
a prayer. That the priests in question thought they 
could by a mere prayer, without any penance on the 
part of the sinner, remit sins, as STUFLER puts it, is 
nowhere asserted by OrIGEN.®° 

In still another passage ®' Origen evinces the same 


% Strangely enough, Sturver still 
clings to his interpretation of the 
text (Zettschr. f. kath. Theol., 1908, 
543). He refers me to the words 
given above, that the priest should 
remit what God remits (dglnow & 
édy addy 6 eds) and remarks: 
‘¢ What then shall the bishops remit, 
if they cannot absolve from capi- 
tal sins, and other sins did not 
have to be confessed?” I reply: 
(a) Nowhere have [I said that other 
sins besides capital sins did not 
have to be confessed, but I said that 
‘public penance was absolutely de- 
manded only of those guilty of cap- 
ital sin.’’ (b) OricEN mentions but 
two sins which he says cannot be 
forgiven, namely, idolatry and for- 
nication. According to his concep- 
tion, therefore, there are others 
that can be forgiven. (c) Where 
OriGzen says, the priests ought to 


remit what God remits, he expressly 
adds: ‘‘and retain the incurable 
sins (kal xparet ra dvlara tor 
auaprnuarwy).” 

8 Comment. in Matth., series no. 
114 (P.G., XITI, 1762): “ Forsitan 
autem et omnes homines, quando 
denegant Iesum, tta ut peccatum 
denegationis eorum recipiat medi- 
cinam, ante galli cantum denegare 
eum videntur, nondum eis nato sole 
sustitiae, nec adpropinquante eis 
ortu ipsius; st autem post ortum 
huiusmods solis ad animam volentes 
peccaverimus, postquam accepimus 
scientiam veritatis, iam non relin- 
quitur nobis sacrificium pro peccato, 
sed terribile iudictum et selus ignis, 
qui comesturus est inimicos ... tia 
ut nec in hoc saeculo nec in futuro 
remissionem possimus accipere, st 
des filium denegemus.” 
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severity, but this time he is concerned solely with the 
sin of apostasy. Treating of the fall of Peter he re- 
marks that Peter was in a position to receive pardon 
for his sins, because they were committed “ at night,” 
that is to say, he was not yet sanctified by the blood of 
Christ, and the Holy Ghost had not descended upon 
mankind. But the same cannot be said of those who 
possess the Christian faith; if they fall away, their 
sin is trremissible both in this life and in the next, 
for there is no propitiatory sacrifice apportioned for tt, 
only the terrible judgment. There is question here of 
the sin of apostasy, and not of the sin against the Holy 
Ghost as we understand it (namely, the sin of final 
impenitence) and as STUFLER (p. 226) would interpret 
the passage. In order to prove that idolatry is irre- 
missible, ORIGEN appeals to the words of Holy Scrip- 


- ture in regard to the sin against the Holy Ghost. 


2 ~ 
. 
— 
-_ 


But in some of his other works, especially those 
which were written after the year 244, ORIGEN grants 
the ecclesiastical penance and reconciliation at least 
once for all sins. Thus he writes Contra Celsum, III, 
50: “The Christians mourn as dead those who 
have committed licentiousness or any other sin, be- 
cause they are lost and dead to God. But if they give 
sufficient evidence of a sincere change of heart, they 
are received back into the fold as though they were 
risen from the dead.” ORIGEN is so little consistent in 
his teaching on penance, that in one and the same 
treatise he declares that all sins can be forgiven by pen- 
ance, and that there is no hope of pardon for those. 
who have denied the faith, appealing for this latter as- 
sertion to Hebr. 6, 4-6.82. In his commentary on the 
Gospel of St. John, he declares, after referring to 
Hebr. 6, 4-6, that “ such as fall away from Christ and 
return to a pagan life’ ®* can have their fetters loos- 


8 Hom. in Jerem., 21, 12 and S7ib. 28, c. 7, in Preuschen’s 
13, 2 edition, p. 396. 
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ened by the power of the word of Jesus and through 
the mediation of those who have power to loose them, 
even as Lazarus was once raised up from the dead ; — 
and then in the same book,®* appealing to the same 
Scriptural text( Hebr. 6, 4-6) and to Matth. 12, 3, he 
says that those who sin after having received the Holy 
Ghost can find no pardon. 

The author of the Syrian Didascalia, written in the 
last half of the third century, is the strongest cham- 
pion for the lenient treatment of contrite sinners, and 
makes the bishop responsible for any one who, though 
pemient, 1s not recetved back, and who, because of this 
severity, joins the heathen or the heretics. This writer 
explicitly numbers adultery and apostasy among the 
sins that can be forgiven.®® 

The Oriental Church, about and before the year 200, 
affords us but two expressions in regard to grievous 
sins. BisHop DIONysIus oF CorRINTH ordered ** all 
sinners to be “‘ received,’ no matter what their crime 
might be; and CLEMENT oF ALEXANDRIA says ®" that 
God in His mercy has provided one opportunity of do- 
ing penance for those who fall after receiving the faith. 
Neither passage gives us any sure ground for assum- 
ing that it is ecclesiastical reconciliation which is 
referred to. | 

The material which the Oriental Church affords us 
in regard to capital sins, 1s too scanty to enable us 
to draw from it any definite conclusion. In general, 
we have the same picture as the Western Church fur- 
nishes, although the penitential discipline seems to 
have been less severe in the Orient. P. A. KirscH 


% Cap. 15, ed. Preuschen, p. 408. 

8 A German translation of the 
Didascalia has been edited by AcHE- 
tis and FreMMING (Die syr. Didas- 
Ralia, 1904). All the passages re- 
lating to penance have been gath- 
ered together by ACHELIs in a sup- 


plement pp. 305-307, and also in 
even better shape by P. A. Kirscr 
(Zur Geschichte der kath. Beichte, 
1902, 273-282). 

% Euses., H.E., IV, 23. 

87 Strom., II, 13 (P. G., VIII, 
995). 
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goes too far, however, when he asserts: §& “ For all 
three categories of capital sins, there was, in the Orien- 
_ tal Church, at all times at least one pardon granted.” 
\ This cannot be proved; perhaps the practice in the 
* Orient, as in the West, was not everywhere the same. 
Murder seems to have been regarded as the worst 
of all the capital sins. In his Canonical Epistle (can. 
7), GREGORY THAUMATURGUS says of murderers: 
“It is necessary to debar them even from being audi- 
tors [in the public congregations], until some common 
decision about them is reached by the saints assembled 
in council.” He also bars them from performing pub- 
lic penance, but holds out to them the prospect of an 
alleviation in the penitential discipline. The synod 
of Ancyra, A. D. 314, decreed (can. 22) that mur- 
derers should not receive holy Communion except on 
their deathbed. As this synod, generally speaking, is 
characterized by greater mildness than its predecessors, 
we may infer that in the third century the treatment 
of murderers was more severe. 


§ 9. Public Confession 


1. Public penance comprised three distinct acts,’ 

/ namely, confession (confessio), satisfaction (satisfac- 
tio), and absolution (absolutio or reconciliatio). 
Greek and Latin writers comprise all three of these 
acts under the single term exomologesis (é£opodsynors), 
although, especially in earlier times, this term was 
synonymous with the simple avowal of the crime com- 
mitted. Properly speaking, the word had reference to 
open or public penance, interior penance being indi- 
cated by the term paemtentia.2, Exomologesis orig- 


Op. cit., p. 282. 

1Cfr. Cyprian, De Lapsts, 29. 

2TERTULLIAN, De Paenttentia, c. 
12: “ Paenttentiam enim et ministe- 
rium eius exomologesin abiecerat.’” 


Just a few sentences before, TERTUL- 
LIAN, in speaking of Nabuchodono- 
sor, says: “ Diu enim paenitentiam 
domino immolarat, septennt squalore 
exomologesin operatus.”” Here TrER- 
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inally meant confession, and we are indebted to 
TERTULLIAN for an explanation of the manner in 
which this expression came to denote all that re- 
lated to public penance. “ This act,’ he writes, 
“ which is more usually expressed and spoken of under 
a Greek name, is the exomologesis, whereby we confess 
our sins to the Lord, not indeed as if He were igno- 
rant of them, but inasmuch as by confession, satisfac- 
tion 1s prepared, of confession repentance is born, by 
repentance God is appeased. Thus exomologesis ts a 
discipline for man’s prostration and humiliation, en- 


joining upon um a demeanor calculated to move 


God to mercy.” 


2. In the days of Christian antiquity the confession : 
of sins was sometimes public, sometimes private. As 


regards the obligation and extent of public confes- 
sion, scholars are at variance. Below (p. 197 ff.) I 
shall treat of the question whether it was obligatory 


to do public penance for secret sins, and shall answer’ 


that question in the negative. Another question has 
reference to the confession of sins. Some scholars 
maintain that public confession was demanded for 
all capital sins, whether public or private. This view 
in earlier times was held by Morinus* and to-day 
is warmly advocated by Kirscu. “A public confes- 
sion,” writes the latter, “and a public penance were 
demanded for both public and secret sins. Nowhere 
in the early Church do we find public penance without 
public confession, as is evidenced by the testimony of 


TERTULLIAN and CypriAn.”’® Others hold that in the - 


early ages of the Church, public confession formed no 


TULLIAN takes the term “‘exomolo-- 13; 16, 2; 17, 2, and other places). 


gesis’”’ as referring to all the acts 8 De Paen., c. 9. 

of public penance. On the other “Commentarius Hist., II, 9; V;, 
hand, St. Cyprian understands it as = 12. 

indicating the performance of the SP, A. Kirscn, Zur Gesch. der 


penance imposed, before absolu- kath. Beichte, p. 71 f. 
tion is granted (cf. Ep., 4, 43 15, 


a 
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part of public penance, and by the performance of 
the penance tmposed upon him, the sinner merely pro- 
claimed lumself an offender and at the same time in a 
general way made known the gravity and nature of 
lus offence. Among earlier writers PeETavius took 
this view,® and in later times he has been followed by 

. STEITZ." At present it is defended by BouDINHON ® 

| and BATIFFOL.® BaTIFFOL claims that many miscon- 
ceptions would have been avoided, both now and 
formerly, had it been kept in view that the exomolo- 
gests included neither a public nor a private confes- 
sion of sins. 

It seems to me that the truth of the matter must 
lie midway between these extremes. In all cases of 
capital sins committed publicly, public confession was 
required in the presence of the congregation; not so 
for secret sins. If a sin had been committed 1n secret, 
the offender was free to perform a public penance with- 
out a public avowal of his guilt. 

In the early Church, as we learn from St. Aucus- 
TINE,’° three methods were employed in making con- 
fession of capital sins. Either the sinner accused 

himself, or he was judged guilty by a civil or ec- 
| clesiastical tribunal. In all three cases a public pen- 
ance was imposed; therefore this penance was not 
always preceded by voluntary confession, for it might 
well happen that an offender was condemned -to 
ecclesiastical censure upon the accusation of another. 
It was the duty of each and every Christian who had 
knowledge of a grave crime, to denounce the delinquent ~ 
before the ecclesiastical authorities. ST. AUGUSTINE 


© Animadv. in Epiphanium, fol. 7 Das rémische Busssakrament, p. 
245-251, where he discusses the 75. 
question: “ Fueritne quondam pub- 8 Revue d’Hist. e¢ de Litt. Rel., 
lica peccatorum confessio ecclesiae 1897, p. 325. 
moribus recepta? ’’ 9 Etudes d’Hist., I, 3rd ed., 199. 


10 Sermon., 351, 4) 10. 
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says (op. cit.) that in his time many failed to make 
such denunciation, either because they had not suf- 
ficient evidence to sustain the charge, or because they 
sought to find in the sins of others an excuse for their 
own. ST. JOHN CHrRysostom demands that denuncta- 
tion be made even though the accused be a person of 
wealth and influence.1! “ Point him out to me; I 
would rather lose my life than permit him to cross the 
threshold of the Church, if he stubbornly perseveres in - 
his conduct.” 

There are a number of instances which go to show 
that for all publicly committed capital sins a pub- © 
lic avowal before the people was demanded. 

We have one case in a letter of Pore CoRNELIUS 
addressed to St. Cyprian.12 Three confessors, among 
whom was a presbyter by name of Maximus, had gone 
over to the party of NovaTian. Later they acknowl- 
edged their error before the Roman presbytery, and, 
“as was fitting” (quod erat consequens), made open 
confession of their guilt before the assembled people 
in church. Another example is the penance of the 
‘Emperor Theodosius I. St. AMBROSE relates that he 
saw the emperor, after the massacre of the Thessalo- 
nians, prostrate himself in the Milan cathedral, in 
view of all the people, and heard him confess his sins 
with tears and implore pardon for them.'® 

Hardened sinners, who had given public scandal, 
but refused to submit to the penitential discipline of 
the Church, were officially declared public offenders. 
St. BASIL, in a letter to St. ATHANASIUS, informs the 
latter that a sentence of excommunication against the 
governor of Libya, whose birthplace was in Cappa- 
docia, and which had been forwarded to the Church of 
Czsarea, had been publicly read and that the excom- 


Hom. adv. Judaeos, I, 3 18 Cypr., Ep., 49. 
(Montf., I, 593). %De Obdtin Theodosti, c. 34 


s 


‘the guilty.” 


‘case of capital sins committed in secret.16 
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municated man would receive neither fire nor water 
nor shelter from the faithful.14 The same BASIL writes 
on another occasion that a sinner had been reprimanded 
in the presence of the congregation, and, should he 
fail to mend his ways, should be publicly branded 
(exxfpuxros), and his sentence announced to the whole 
neighborhood, so that no one may have any sort of 
social intercourse with him.*5 

No public confession, however, was exacted in the 
This propo- 
sition can be amply demonstrated from contemporary 
sources. ORIGEN advises that great care be taken in 
choosing the one to whom sins are to be confessed, and 
continues in this strain:17 “ Should this physician 
consider your disease of such a nature that it must be 
made known and cured in the presence of the as- 
sembled congregation, you should follow the advice of 
the experienced physician.” When Cyprian counsels 
those who have entertained voluntary thoughts of apos- 
tasy to confess their sins, he undoubtedly has in mind 
private confession made to the priests.1° The Syr- 
ian bishop, APHRAATES (d. 367), in treating of pen- 
ance !® in one of his homilies, says: “* Whosoever shall 
show you his wounds, him grant a cure by penance. 
Whosoever is ashamed to reveal his disorder, him cau- 
tion that he do not conceal it from you. But whoso- 
ever unbosoms himself, his secret keep, lest because of 
him evil and inimical men confound the innocent with 
ST. CHRYSOSTOM writes: 2° “ Why art 


4 Ep., 60 (P.G., XXXII, 415 f.). 

WEp., 258 (P.G., XXXII, 1023). 

16 This opinion is shared by 
Buiotzer, “ Die geheimen Siinden in 
der altchristlichen Bussdissiplin,” in 
the Zeitschrift f. kath. Theol., 1887, 
483 ff. and s93 ff. 

17 Hom. in Psalm., XXXVII, II, 5. 

18 De Lapsis, 28-29. IrEenzus 
(Adv. Haer., I, 13, 7) is not as 
clear in regard to public confession 


as Funx (Kraus, Realexzyki., I, 
181 b) would have us believe; for 
the phrase els davepdy déyodoyovr- 
rat may also mean: “they publicly 
do penance.” 

19 Cf. Bert, Aphrahats, des perst- 
sSchen Weisen Homilien aus dem 
Syrischen iibersetst (Texte u. Un- 
ters., III, 3-4) L. 1888, 114 ff. 

* De Lasaro Cont., IV, 4 (Montf., 
I, 757 ©). 
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thou ashamed to confess thy sins? . . . I do not com- 
pel thee to come into a crowded theatre, where there 
are many witnesses. Only tell me thy sin privately, so 
that I may heal thine wound.” St. AUGUSTINE lays 
down the following principle:?4 “‘ Every fault com- ' 
mitted in public must be censured publicly; but secret 
faults are to be censured in secret.”” As NECTARIUS, 
patriarch of Constantinople, in the year 391, on ac- 
count of the scandal caused by the public fall of a 
confessor-priest, abolished the investigation of secret. 
sins in the presence of witnesses,?? so in like manner 
Porr Leo I., somewhat later, forbade the custom of 
reading aloud in church or in any manner publishing 
the sins of those who had privately confessed and 
asked for a penance,?* because this would be “ contrary 
to the Apostolic rule.” This papal command was no 
more a complete abolition of public penance than was 
the rule laid down by Nectartus. . 
3. What sins, we may ask, were subject to pub- 
lic confession and public penance? ‘They were those 
which in the early Church were usually called mortal 
or capital sins (peccata mortalia or capitalia). ST. 
AUGUSTINE refers to them as the “ horrible (¢mmama) 
sins which exclude the offender from the body of the 
Church,” that is to say, entail excommunication.?* 
The scope of these sins, however, was not fully de- 
termined at first. As long as the practice of public 
penance prevailed, the three following sins, at least, 
were always regarded as mortal, namely, apostasy 
(tdololatria),?> impurity (adulterium and fornicatio), 


1 Sermon., 82, 7, 10. 

Cf. my Jahrbicher, p. 539. 

%Ep., 168, 2. 

% De Symbolo, VII, 13. StTu¥ter 
(Zettschr. f. kath. Theol., 1908, p. 
24) maintains that there were other 
sins that entailed excommunication, 
but this assertion is untenable. 


% Heresy and schism were not 
numbered among the capital sins. 
How considerately repentant here- 
tics were treated in the early ages, 
can be seen from TeERTULLIAN’S 
account (Apol., 30) of the conduct 
of the Church of Rome toward the 
Gnostics VaLentinus and Marcion, 
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and murder (homicidium).2® Sometimes these three 
sins are referred to as the only ones that are mortal; 
then again, especially in the fourth century, the num- 
ber of mortal sins is tnuch larger. The three sins in 
question were considered by TERTULLIAN as “ unpar- 
donable.” 2” Although this was done after his views 
had been tainted with Montanism, we find a tendency 
to take the wording of 1 John 5, 16 literally also in 
strictly orthodox circles and to admit that there is a 
sin unto death, for which no man may ask pardon. 
But how did tt happen that these three sins were re- 
garded as the most grievous? TERTULLIAN 28 gives 
us the answer, when he says, that all those sins are 
mortal that are committed agaimst God or against His 
temple. Idolatry is a turning away from God, while 
impurity and murder are crimes against the human 
body, whichis Histemple. ‘TERTULLIAN also holds that 
these three sins are mentioned in the decree of the First 
Council of Jerusalem,?® and it is probable that he was 
the first to expound the decree in this forced and 
partisan sense. PacraAn *® followed him in this inter- 


as also from Irenavus (Adv. Haer., 
III, 4, 3), where we find mention of 
the repeated conversions of Crrpon, 
a Gnostic, to the Church. Tertut- 
LIAN, a8 a Montanist, denied par- 
don to all who had fallen into her- 
esy (De Pud., 19; ed. Wissowa, p. 
262, 20). The Greek writers JoHN 
CirmacHus, about the year 600 
(Scal., Par. Gr. 15, P.G., LX XXVIII, 
889b) and Anastasius SINAITA, 
about the year 700 (Hodegos, c. 8s, 
P.G., LXXXIX, 712b) deplore the 
fact that although murderers and 
adulterers are cut off from the 
Church “ by the Apostolic canons,” 
returned heretics are permitted to 
participate in the holy mysteries. 
Cfr. Evsesrus, H.E., V, 28, 12 and 
Lehrb. d. Dogmengesch., I, 4th ed., 
439- 

% TERTULLIAN was the first to 


mention these three explicitly (cf. 
De Pud., c. 5). Hrrporyrtvs, shortly 
after designates them as mor- 
tal sins properly so called (cf. 
Comm. on Proverbs, P.G., X, 621). 
This threefold enumeration may be 
traced to Montanistic influences, as 
Apam (Der Kirchenbegriff Tertul- 
Kians, 1907, p. 86) and Esser (Ka- 
tholsk, 1908, p. 106) have contended. 
Essrr (op cit.) goes a step further, 
and makes TrerTuLLian the origina- 
tor of the classification. This, how- 
ever, we think, is very improbable; 
at all events it cannot be proved. 

@ De Pud., c. 2. 

% De Pud., 21: “ Mortalta, quae 
in ipsum fuerint admissa et in tem- 
plum etus.” 

* De Pud., c 5. 

© Paraenesis ad Paenitentiam, c. 
4, P.L., XIII, 1083 f. 
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pretation, and St. AUGUSTINE mentions, without, 
however, approving it.24 The Apostles commanded 
the Christian converts from paganism to abstain 
from things sacrificed to idols and from blood and 
things strangled and from fornication. As the 
phrase “from things strangled” was missing in the 
Latin text before the time of St. JEROME, the capital 
sins could be found in the Apostolic decree; and this 
was doubtless done when their number, three, was 
already fixed.2* The classification of these three sins 
probably originated with the Jewish rabbis, for we re- 
peatedly find this remark made in the Talmud: When 
a Gentile asks a Jew to transgress the law, threatening 
him with death, the Jew may obey, except in the case of 
idolatry, fornication, and murder.** 

Rightly does Ste1tz *° call attention to the fact that 
these three sins must be regarded as generic terms em- 
bracing each a whole class. TERTULLIAN in another 
passage had already added fraud, blasphemy, and 
false testimony to the number of capital sins.2® Sr. 
CypRIAN included fraud also.27 The Spanish Synod 
of Elvira, held about the year 300, excluded 18 classes 
of sinners from all pardon even at the moment of 
death. Pactan placed blasphemy on a par with the 
eating of meat that had been sacrificed to idols, and 
demanded ecclesiastical penance also of those who had 


1 Speculum de Scriptura Sacra, 
P.L., XXXIV, 994. 

3 Acts 15, 28. 

8 So also Rotrrs, Das Tolerans- 
edikt des romischen Bischofs Kallist, 
1893, p. 46, note 2. 

% Cf. the texts in Preuschen, Ter- 
tullians Schriften De Paenttentia 
wnd De Pudicitia, 1890, p. 34. 

%“ Dse Bussdissiplin der morgen- 
landischen Kirche,” in the Jahr- 
biicher f. deutsche Theol., 1863, p. 


97- 
%De Pud., 19: “Sunt autem 


et contraria istis, ut graviora et 
exsttiosa, quae veniam non capiant: 
homicidium, idololatria, fraus, nega- 
tio, blasphemia, utique et moechia et 
fornicatio, et st qua aka violatio 
templi det.” Adv. Marc., IV, 9: 
“Septem maculis capitalium delic- 
torum ... sdololatria, blasphemia, 
homicidio, adulterio, stupro, falso 
testimonso, fraude.’’ 

37 De Bono Patientiae, c. 14 
TERTULLIAN does the same in De 
Idololatria, CG. Te 
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committed one of the three capital sins, even though 
only in thought.22 St. Cyprian strongly recommended 
_ that such sins of thought should be confessed and 
|, atoned for.°° The list of capital sins in the fourth cen- 
\ i tury can be reconstructed from the decisions of the 
councils of that period, and from the so-called pemten- 
tial letters, especially that of St. GREGoRY oF Nyssa to 
Letojus, bishop of Melitene, and the three so-called 
canonical Epistles of St. Basrt to Amphilochius, 
bishop of Iconium. Idolatry was made to comprise di- 
vination and magic; impurity, marriage with a sister or 
a brother of a deceased spouse, marriage with a virgin 
consecrated to God, or a widow; while homicide was 
reckoned with murder. The writings just mentioned 
also enumerate robbery, burglary, profanation of 
graves, and stealing from the Church, as crimes in- 
curring a special penance. St. BASIL even goes so far 
as to include ordinary theft. 

The fourth century 1s marked by a tendency to in- 
crease the number of mortal sins. St. Basin censures 
“the wicked custom, the pernicious tradition of 
men,’ *° which strenuously condemns a few sins, like 
murder and adultery, and treats the others, like anger, 
slander, and avarice, with undue leniency, as if they de- 
served only a slight rebuke,— in spite of the words of 
St. Paut that “whosoever commits these sins is 
worthy of death.” St. AuGUSTINE *! says that in his 
time opinion in regard to mortal sin (peccata mortt~ 
fera) was divided. Some there are, he says, who 
look upon but three sins as mortal, and exact public 
penance for these only, while others reckon in this 
category all the sins enumerated in Gal. 5, 19-21 and 


% Paraenesis, c. §, P.L., XIII, “De Judicio Dei, « 7; P.G., 
1084. XXXI, 669. 
® De Lapsis, c. 28-29. “& De Fide et Operibus, 18, 333 
19, 34. 
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1 Cor. 6, 9 f., because St. Paut explicitly says that all 
who are guilty of these sins will not inherit the king- 
dom of God. In another passage 42 St. AUGUSTINE 
positively declares that all sins enumerated in 1 Cor. 
6, 10 (among them avarice, theft, drunkenness, 
slander, and robbery) are mortal sins (peccata morti- 
fera). In one of the pseudo-Augustinian sermons we 
find all sins against the Decalogue put down as 
mortal.*8 CassIANn, besides the three recognized capi- 
tal sins, regarded drunkenness, theft, and robbery as 
mortal.** 

In the following centuries public penance was again 


limited to the three capital sins. Lo I. exacted canon- — 


ical penance only from those who had actually com- 
mitted these sins in the strict sense of their definition.*® 
During the Middle Ages, the name capital sins was 


~~. 
an 


applied to the seven great sins which were regarded" 


as the source or root of all others. 
TIcUS (c. 390) was the first to make a collection of 
these sins, eight in all.*¢ This classification was 
adopted by Casstan in the fifth book of his Conla- 
tiones, entitled “De octo principalibus vitiis.’ Sr. 
GREGORY THE GREAT declares ** that pride is the root 
of all evil, and its offspring are the seven chief sins 
(septem princtpalia vitia), the same that are called the 
seven deadly or capital sins in our catechism, with the 
exception that sadness (fristitia) takes the place of 
sloth. The ages that followed adopted the early enu- 


EVAGRIUS PON-, 


42 Speculum de Script., P.L., “Conl., XXIII, 15. 
XXXIV, 994. & Ep., 167, inquis., 19. 

48 Sermon., 351, 4 7 £=(P.L., “He calls them doywpol and 
XXXIX, 1542). This sermon is wrote a work entitled "Avreppnre: 


included among the authentic writ- 
ings of St. AUGUSTINE in the Bene- 
dictine edition. P. Portarif£ (Dic- 
tionnaire de Théologie Cath., art. 
“ Augustin,” II, 2310 says of it: 
*“ Examiné avec soin il n’a aucune 
parenté de style ni de langue avec 
les autres écrits d’ Augustin.” 


kos mepi ray éxra Noyiopnor (P.G., 
XL, 1271-1278). The eight sins are: 
yaorpiapyla, oprela, pihapyv 
pla, AUwn, dpyn, axndla, Kevodo- 
gla, brepngavla. 

**Moralia, 31, 


LXXVI, 621). 


45, 87 (PL, 
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meration of CASSIAN. PETER LomBARD ‘® was the 
first to popularize the sevenfold classification; he 
reckoned sloth (acedia) and sadness (fristitia) as one 
sin. It was in the thirteenth century that our present 
classification, with pride occupying the first and sloth 
the last place, came into vogue. St. CoLtumsa (d. 
615) introduced the capital sins into the penitential 
discipline of the Church, and shortly after they re- 
ceived the name capitalia (instead of principalia) vitia. 
ALCUIN ‘® admonishes priests to examine their peni- 
tents in regard to the eight capital sins. 


§ 10. Public Penance 


I. In the early days of Christianity there existed, 
throughout the universal Church, except in Ireland 
and England,’ the custom of performing public pen- 
ance. The general management of the penitential dis- 
cipline in each diocese naturally lay in the hands of 
the bishop. It was he who decided whom to admit 
to penance, determined its duration, and, finally, 
granted reconciliation to the sinner. The synod of 
Carthage (A.D. 397) declared (can. 30): “The 
term of penance shall be determined by the bishop, in 
proportion to the gravity of the sin. Priests are not 
allowed, without the permission of the bishop, to ab- 
solve penitents, except in cases where the bishop is 
absent and there is urgent necessity.” In cases of 
necessity, deacons also had the power of granting ab- 
solution.2, This was also, at times, the custom in the 


4 Liber Sent., II, dist. 42, 8 paenitentiam imposita veniant ad 
® De Officits Divinis, c 13. dominum cum pace.” The council 
1 Paentt. Theodort, I, c 13, § @ of Elvira (can. 32): “ Apud pres- 
(in Lea, A History, II, 74). byterum, st quis gravi lapsu in 


3 Cyprian, Ep., 18, 1. “...veb ruinam mortts inciderit, placuit 
st presbyter repertus non fuertt ef  agere paenitentiam non debere, sed 
argere exitus coeperit, apud dia~- potius apud episcopum; cogente 
conum quoque exomologesin facere tamen infirmitate necesse est pres- 
delicts sus possint, ut manu eis in byterum communtonem [church 
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Middle Ages;® though St. AmsBrosE declared that the 
power of binding and loosing belongs to the priest 
alone. | 

It used to be believed that in olden times every dio- 
cese had its tribunal of penance, at which the bishop, 
“ surrounded by priests, deacons and a number of ap- 
proved laymen,’ decided questions pertaining to pen- 
ance. But this institution cannot have been universal, 
since it is mentioned but twice, namely, by TEr- 
TULLIAN and in the Didascalia, and in both of these 
references there is question of a commission which, 
under the presidency of the bishop or of priests, set- 
tled litigation among Christians and had authority to 
pronounce the sentence of excommunication ; ® it is not 
said in either of these passages that laymen took part 
in the proceedings. 

In the fourth century, in many of the communities 
in the Orient, the duties of the bishop in regard to peni- 
tents were intrusted to one particular priest, who was 
known as the penitentiary (mpeoBurepos 6 éxi ris peta~ 
voias). Our knowledge of this custom rests exclusively 


dsacres et des abbesses dans Il’ad- 
ministration de la pénitence, Paris, 
1897; G. Gromer, Die Latenbeicht im 


membership?] praestare debere et 
diaconum, si es jusserit sacerdos 
[bishop].” 


®The synod of Rouen, in 1231, 
decreed (can. 34; Mansi, 23, 218): 
“ Nullus diaconus eucharistiam det 
infirmis vel confessiones audiat 
o 2 MiS8)06Cum =o Sacerdos = absens 
fuertt.” In like manner the synod 
of Canterbury, in 1236 (can. 12; 4b. 
23, 420); cf. Herere, Konsz., V, 
1oo9. ALBERTUS MAGNUS goes 80 
far as to grant laymen the power 
of absolution in cases of necessity 
(Comment. in Quatuor Libros Sent., 
IV, dist. 17, art. 58): ‘“‘ Absolutio 
slla sacramentalis est, ut est bap- 
tismus a laico datus, et laicus eo 
casu est vers ministri, % e. sacerdo- 
tis, vicarius.” (Cf. R. Lavurain, 
De V’Intervention des laiques, des 


Mittelalter, Minchen, 1909. N. Tr.] 

“De Paen., I, 2, 7. 

SCf. Franx, Die Bussdissiplin, 
1867, 130 ff. 

© TERTULLIAN, Apol. 39: “ Nam 
et judicatur magno cum pondere, ut 
apud certos de Dei conspectu, sum- 
mumque futuri judicit praejudicium 
est, st quits sta deliquerit, ut a com- 
municatione orationts et conventus 
et omnis sanctt commercté relegetur. 
Praesident probati quique seniores, 
honorem istum non pretio sed testi- 
monio adepti.”? The Didascalia 
(XI) is more explicit in regard to 
this tribunal (see edition of AcHE- 
Lis and FLemMinG, p. 60. Cf. 
Apostolic Const., II, 46 £.). 
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on the testimony of SocraTEs (H.E., V, 19) and So- 
ZOMENUS (H.E., VII, 16), who also inform us that it 
was abolished in the year 391 by NECTARIUS, patriarch 
of Constantinople, in consequence of a public scandal.” 
The date of the origin of the office of penitentiary is 
wholly unknown.’ Confession to a specially appointed! 
priest was intended to supplant public accusation be- 
fore the assembled congregation. It was the duty of 
this priest to investigate all mortal sins committed, and 
he was authorized to receive denunciations. In case 
the delinquent confessed his fault voluntarily, a suit- 
able penance was imposed upon him by the penitenti- 
ary, who took care to see that it was carried out, and 
eventually granted absolution. Besides this he was at 
the same time the natural counsellor of all those who 
were oppressed by sin. BATIFFOL contends that’ this 
institution existed also at Rome, but the assertion is 
groundless.® 
2. The question, What sins were subject to public 
enance? must be answered thus: All capital sins, even 
if they were secret (see above, p. 189 f.), and therefore 
did not need to be publicly confessed, had to be ex- 
prated according to the instruction of the bishop. 
j Sins that were not reckoned among the capital faults 
' could be publicly atoned for. 
, There can be no doubt that capital sins publicly 
‘ committed had to be publicly atoned for. As regards 


TI have treated of the functions 
of the penitentiary and the aboli- 
tion of the office in my Jahrbicher 
der christlichen Kirche unter dem 
Kaiser Theodosius d. Gr., 1897, 
537 ff Hort treats the subject 
even more extensively in his En- 
 thusiasmus und Bussgewalt, 1898, 
246 ff. 

8 Socrates dates the origin of the 
office of penitentiary back to the 
Novatian schism, about 250; Sozom- 
ENUs traces it to the time of the 


Apostles, and Funx adopts this 
view (see Kraus, Realenzyk., I, 
184); on the other hand, Loors 
(Lestfaden, 340) claims that the 
year 250 is too early a date, because 
the institution of penitentiary 
priests meant the abandonment of 
public penance in all cases in which 
no public scandal had been given. 
This last I consider the more prob- 
able opinion. 

9 Etudes d’Hist., I, 3rd ed., 200. 
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the capital sins committed in secret, the common opin- 
ion is that these too had to be publicly atoned for.?° 
In the first edition of this book I myself contended that 
in the case of secret sins public penance was not obliga- 
tory,’? but I am now in a position to express myself in 
more positive terms. Ali capital sins commitied in 
secret had to be made known to the bishop in order 
that he might impose a penance on the culprit; but - 
there was no obligation to do penance for them publicly 
in such a manner that the nature of the sin could in 
any way be inferred from the penance. Only in Spain, 
where the penitential discipline was rather rigid, does 
there appear to have existed an obligation of doing 
public penance for such sins. 

This position ts proved by the following texts. In 
his treatise De Lapsis (c. 28), St. Cyprian exhorts 
those Christians who had thought of sacrificing to 
idols, although they actually did not commit the crime, 
“to confess this sin to the priests,” and to ask for a 
salutary penance. Their guilt, it is true, is slighter 
than if they had actually denied the faith, but it be- 
comes greater if unatoned for. 

ORIGEN, in commenting on Lev. 5, 5 (according to 
the Septuagint: ‘If any one has committed any of 
these things, let him do penance for his sin’’), says: !2 
“ Herein is contained a wonderful mystery, that we 
are commanded to confess our sins. For we ought to 
take every means to declare and publish all that we 
do. If we do anything in secret, if we have offended 
in speech or even in thought, all must be revealed. 


10Cf, Morinus, Commentarius 36 ff., and Revue du Clergé Fran- 
Historicus de Disciplina in Admi- ats, 1909, p. 397 ff. 


nistr. Sacr. Paen., lib. V, c. 8-12; 11 See the first German edition of 
P. A. Kirscu, Zur Geschichte der this work, p. 134 ff. 
katholischen Beichte, 71 ff.; VACAN- 12 Hom. in Lev., III, 4 (De la 


DarD, Pénitence Publique dans Rue, II, 196). 
VEglise Primitive, Paris, 1903, 
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all must be made manifest.” In another passage, 
ORIGEN advises that great care be taken in the selection 
.of a confessor, and adds:** “Should he consider 
your disease of such a nature that it must be made 
known to and cured in the presence of the whole con- 
gregation, so that others may be edified and you your- 
self healed, do it after due consideration, and according 
to the advice of an experienced physician.” 

In the fourth century, the Persian bishop APH- 
RAATES expressed himself in a similar strain.‘* Sr. 
Basiu declares: “ According to the direction of the 
Fathers, adulteresses who have confessed their sins 
from a sense of devotion, or who have been convicted 
in some other way, shall not be proclaimed publicly, 
lest we be guilty of their execution.” 15 This sub- 
stantially coincides with the thirtieth canon of the 
Council of Hippo, A.D. 393, which reads: “If a 
crime is publicly known, the penitent shall appear be- 
fore the judge [#. ¢., publicly] and have hands 1m- 
posed upon him before the apsis.” 

St. AUGUSTINE writes:4® “ As bishop, I know a 
murderer whom no one else knows; I should like to 
reprimand him openly, but then he would be tried. 
Therefore I do not betray him, but I do not lose sight 
of him. I instruct him in secret, place before his eyes 
the judgment of God, frighten his blood-stained con- 
science, and urge him to submit to the penitential dtsci- 
pline.”’ 

By far the clearest declaration on this subject is con- 
tained in the pseudo-Augustinian Sermo 351 (c. 4,9): 
* Bound by the bonds of such death-dealing sins, he 
is silent or puts it off or even hesitates to have recourse 
to the keys of the Church, by which he can be loosed 


183 Hom. in Psalm., XXXVII, 2, 1 Epist. Canonica, 2, can. 34 
5 (De la Rue, II, p. 688). (P.G., XXXII, 727). 
14 See above, p. 188. 16 Sermon., 82, 8, 11 
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upon earth in order to be loosed in heaven, and pre- 
sumes, merely because he happens to be a Christian, 
to promise himself some sort of salvation after this 
life. .. . Let him rather judge himself in his inner- 
most soul, now while he may, and change his life for 
the better, lest, when he can do no more, he be 
judged against his will by the Lord. And when he 
has pronounced against himself the judgment of the 
strictest remedy, which is still a remedy, let him come 
to the bishops, who hold the keys in the Church, and 
like a child, who has now begun to be good, let him 
receive from the ministers of the sacrament the meas- 
ure of his atonement, in order that he may, in offering 
to God the sacrifice of his contrite heart, humbly 
carry out that which is not only his own cure, but also 
an example to others. If, however, his sin has not 
only brought serious injury upon himself, but has also 
been the source of grave scandal to others, let him not 
refuse to do penance in the presence of many, nay 
even of the whole people, and let him not, through 
false shame, aggravate his deadly wound by an ab- 
Scess.” 

No doubt many publicly confessed and did penance 
for sins secretly committed, but there was no universal 
obligation to this effect. PaAcriaNn, bishop of Barce- 
lona, is the only one, so far as we know, who exacted 
public penance for secret sins.'7 

3. The mildest form of public penance consisted in 
exclusion from the Eucharistic worsmp, or at least 
from Communion. ‘This always formed one of the es- 


concludes: ‘* Whoso- 


17 Paraenesis ad Paenitentiam, c. 
5, and especially c. 8 (P.L., XIII, 
1084, 1086). That there is question 
of capital sins committed in secret 
is clear from the fact that Pacian 
warns against false shame, and as- 
sumes the possibility of deceiving the 


priest. He 
jever does not conceal his sins in 
the presence of the brethren, will 
be aided by the supplications of 
the Church, and absolved through 
the petitions of Christ.” 
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sential elements of canonical penance.4® As many of 
the faithful often voluntarily abstained for a time 
from the Lord’s table, such exclusion did not damage 
the reputation of the delinquent. For the rest, pen- 
ance consisted of prayer, fasting, and various morttfica- 
tions; the penitent had further to implore the as- 
sistance of the priest, the poor and the widows; he 
was also forbidden to bathe. ‘“ Even with regard to 
dress and food,” writes TERTULLIAN, “ it commands 
[the penitent] to lie in sackcloth and ashes, to dis- 
figure his body by neglecting ordinary cleanliness, . . . 
take none but unseasoned food and drink, not for the 
stomach’s sake, of course, but in order to keep alive; 
frequently to strengthen prayer by fasting, to groan, 
to cry day and night unto the Lord, to bow before 
the feet of the presbyters, to embrace the knees of 
God’s dear ones (caris det) ; to recommend to all the 
brethren to assist our supplication [before God].” }® 
The obligation of putting on different clothes and 
cutting the hair existed only in the Western Church,” 
where, from the fourth to the fifth century, penitents 


_ were also forbidden to engage in secular business and 


commanded to abstain from marital intercourse. 
Moreover, they were forever debarred from contract- 
ing a second marriage?! and from receiving Holy 
Orders.” 

In the Western Church, pemients do not seem to 


‘have been dismissed from the congregation before the 


18 Ps,-Auc., Sermon., 351, 4) 73 
and 352, 3, 8. 

19De Paen., c. 9. See also De 
Pud., c. 13, and Pacian, Paraen., 
Cc. 10. 

2 Cfr. the Synod of Agde, in Gaul, 
held in 506 (can. 15). 

71 Pope Srricitus (d. 399) writes 
(Ep. 1 ad Himerium, c. 5): “ De 
his... qut acta paenitentia tam- 


quam canes ac sues ad vomitus 
pristinos et volutabra redeuntes et 
militiae cingulum et ludscras volup- 
tates et nova coniugia et inhibitos 
denuo appetivere concubitus, etc.” 
Cf. Leo I, Ep., 167, inquis. 11-13 
and can. 21 of the Synod of Arles, 
held in 452. 

22Pope Siricius, J. c., XIV, 18. 
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beginning of the Eucharistic service proper, as was 
the universal custom in regard to catechumens. 
They were permitted to remain until the end of the 
divine service, but were denied holy Comuunion.?® A 
special place, called by TERTULLIAN “ the vestibule ” 
and “the door,” ?* and referred to by St. JEROME as 
“extra castra”’ (Ep., 77, 5), situated near the en- 
trance of the Church,?5 was set apart for their use. 

4. Often the duration of the public penance was for 
life. Since the Decian persecution, on account of the 
variety of cases, many communities divided the peni- 
tents into four classes.2® St. BasiL, who lived in the 
fourth century, is the first to make mention of the 
lowest of these classes (laigentes). Although the first 
cecumenical council based its penitential regulations 
on this classification, it was not widely adopted in the 
West during the early days. It is only in the ninth 
century that we see the Western Church agreeing in 
at least the main outlines of its penitential discipline 
with the Greek Church. 


%3Hiuco Kocu has made this ap- 
pear very probable. (‘‘ Die Bisser- 
entlassung in der alten abendlan- 
dischen Kirche,” in the Theol. Quar- 
talschr., 1900, 481-534; ‘“‘ Der Bis- 
serplats im Abendlande,” in the 
same review, 1903, 254-270). This 
opinion assumes that grievous sin- 
ners, who had as yet not sub- 
mitted to penance, were excluded 
from divine service. We have 
several examples of such exclusion 
in the Western Church, which would 
fit in with the opinion of Koc# only 
if there were question of sinners 
who had as yet not presented them- 
selves for penance. An example 
of this is the incident of EMPEROR 
TuHeoposius I. St. AMBROSE says 
(Ep., 51, 13): ‘“ Offerre non audeo 
sacrifictum, st volueris adsistere ”’; 
and Pau.inus relates (Vtia Am- 
brosii, c. 24): “‘ Quod factum [the 


massacre at Thessalonica] «bt cogno- 
vit sacerdos, copiam ingrediendt 
ecclesiam denegavit nec prius dig- 
num sudicavit coetu ecclesiae vel 
sacramentorum communione, quam 
publicam  ageret paenitentiam.” 
TERTULLIAN has a passage (Ap., 
39), which is not so easy to ex- 
plains “ Summum futuri judicis 
praejudicium est, si quis ita deli- 
querit, ut a communicatione ora- 
tionis et conventus et omnis sancti 
commercis relegetur.”’ 

%De Paen., 7, “in vestibulo’’; 
De Pud., 1, “ limen.” 

% Apnfmar vp’ALEs, “ Limen ec- 
clesiae’’ in the Revue d'Histoire 
Ecclés., 1906, 16 ff. 

% This practice was not wuniver- 
sal; cf. Funx, Die Bussstationen 
tm christl. Altertum, in -his Kir- 
chengeschichtl. Abhandl., I, 182 ff.3 
also Hott, Enthusiasmus, p. 252 f. 


pow 
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The four groups of penitents in the ancient Church 


\ were the following: (a) The “lugentes’ (mpooxdai- 


ovres), who stood in the vestibule of the church and 
tearfully besought the intercession of those who en- 
tered. (b) The “ audientes” (dxpowpevor.), who took 
their place behind the catechumens, and like them, as- 
sisted at that part of the mass known as muissa 
catechumenorum. (c) The “ prosternentes” (vromin- 
roves), who, after the departure of the “ audientes,” 


_cast themselves on the floor and asked the bishop to 


er sea 


impose his hands on them. FUNK has endeavored to 
show 27 that these penitents were permitted, like the 
faithful, to remain during the whole of the divine 
service, although they had to lie on the ground and 


~ were not allowed to rise. His contention, to my mind, 
is not substantiated.2® It is only in the third group 


that what is properly called the penitential discipline 


_ begins. Its members were compelled to perform those 
- various works which were known to the ancients as the 
~ mortification of the flesh. A watch was kept over all 


the subjects in this third class, whilst the penitents 
belonging to the first and second classes were left to 
themselves. The solemn dismissal of this class of 
penitents, during divine service, is described by So- 
ZOMENUS as follows: ?® “ There is a public place for 
the penitents, where they stand full of sorrow and 
tears. When divine service is held, they who have 
no right to assist, fling themselves on the ground, 
amidst lamentation and weeping. Then from the op- 
posite side the bishop approaches weeping and casts 
himself also on the floor, and the assembled multitude 
weeps. Thereupon the bishop arises first, and then 
raises those who lie on the ground; he recites the cus- 

1 Die Bussstationen, |. c., 204 ff. shared by Jiiticner, in the Gétt. gel. 


%® My opinion on this point is Anseigen, 1898, 9. 
© Hist. Eccles., VII, 16. 
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tomary prayer for sinners and then dismisses them.” 
(d) The “ stantes’” (ovordvtes) took their place with 
the faithful and remained for the whole service, but 
were not allowed to participate in the offertory, nor to 
receive Communion. | 

5. The duration of the penance could be shortened 
by the so-called “ peace-letters’’ (lubelli pacts) of the 
martyrs or confessors.2° We are indebted for our 
knowledge of these peace-letters to the Epistles of St. 
CYPRIAN and TERTULLIAN’S treatise De Pudicitta (c. 
22). TERTULLIAN later, when under the influence of 
Montanistic ideas, refused to concede this right to the 
martyrs. The custom of asking peace from the mar- 
tyrs was prevalent before the end of the second 
century.*4 It was generally believed that their inter- 
cession with God was most efficacious, both because 
of the superabundance of their merits,?? and because 
they were admitted into God’s presence in heaven im- 
mediately after death; further, it was believed that as 
they carried within themselves the Holy Spirit, they 
had knowledge of the divine pardon accorded to sin- 
ners. In CyprRIAN’s time, however, the martyrs no 
longer possessed the right of granting peace to sin- 
ners, or condoning their punishment; all they could 
do was to recommend them to the bishop’s clemency. 


® The terms “ martyr’? and 
* confessor’? were often employed 


non habentes a martyribus in car- 
cere exorare consueverunt.” Most 


synonymously. But as a rule, the 
name martyr was applied to those 
who had died for Christ, or were 
condemned to work in the mines, 
or who suffered under torture, 
while that of confessor was applied 
to those who were merely impris- 
oned for the faith. Cyprian thinks 
(Ep., 16, 3) that a peace-letter has 
no value except if written by one 
who really suffered death. 

Sl TERTULLIAN, Ad Mart., 13 
“Quam pacem quidam in ecclesia 


probably we are to take in the same 
sense what the Church of Lyons 
wrote of its martyrs, in 177 (Euvus., 
H. E., V, 2, 5): “EAvoy d&ravras, 
édéouevoy 8° ovdéva. 

82 Euses., H. E., V, 2, 6: "Ep 
ols érdedvatov av’rol, rovro rois 
évdeeorépors éxnpxovy. TERTULLIAN 
combated this view (De Pud., 22): 
“ Suficiat martyrt propria delicta 
purgasse; ingraté vel superbt est in 
alios quoque spargere, quod pro 
magno fuerit consecutus.” 
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This it is easy to prove. When certain confessors had 
granted peace-letters to the lapsed, St. CyPRIAN, upon 
hearing this, demanded that the whole matter be held 
in abeyance until his return to the city, when, together 
with his fellow-bishops, he would, in the presence of 
the confessors, examine the letters and the wishes of 
those who had presented them.?? A certain Lucian, 
who had written an insolent communication in the 
name of the confessors, granting peace to all the lapsed 
without exception, remarks in a letter that all he de- 
sired, after the Lord had granted peace to the Church, 
was that the bishop should examine the sins of the 
penitents and the penance they had performed, and 
then accord them absolution.** Cyprian himself 
concluded from Mt. 16, 19, that the bishops alone, be- 
cause of the power of the keys conferred on St. PETER, 
have the right to decide in regard to the readmittance 
of sinners into the bosom of the Church.*® 

Was this also the practice in earlier times? Or was 
it originally in the power of the martyrs to grant 
peace to sinners without the intervention of the bishop? 
This latter opinion is generally accepted by Protestant 
scholars,?®> who contend that the edict of Pope Cat- 
LISTUS 4ntroduced a change of discipline. BATIFFOL 
shares this opinion,®? but most Catholic writers re- 
ject it.38 

The testimomes usually adduced tn favor of the view 
that in early times martyrs possessed the right to ab- 
solve a pemtent from his penance are the following: 
(a) TERTULLIAN (De Pud., 22) protests against the 


SED., 17, 3 

% Cyprian, Ep., 22, 2; cf. Ep., 
27, 2. 

®Fp., 33, I 

86 Cfr. e. g. PrREUSCHEN, Tertulli- 
ans Schriften De Paeniientia und 
De Pudicttia mit Ricksicht auf die 
Bussdissiplin untersucht, GIESSEN, 


1890; Kart MU.ier, “ Die Bussin- 
stitution in Karthago unter Cy- 
prian,” in the Zeitschr. f. Kirchen- 
gesch., 1895, 26 ff. 

st Etudes d’Hist., I, 100. 

88 Cfr. Scuanz, “ Die Absolutions- 
gewalt in der alten Kirche,’ in the 
Theol. Quartalschr., 1897, 49 ff. 
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conduct of martyrs in the following words: “ Some 
[sinners] betake themselves to the mines, and return 
as full-fledged church members. . . . Who gives man 
a right to condone [offences] which must be reserved 
to God? 8® . . . If Christ is in the martyr to the end 
that the martyr may absolve adulterers and fornicators,' 
then let the martyr publicly reveal the secrets of the 
heart, and thus pardon sins, and he is Christ.” (b) Eu- 
SEBIUS (H.E., V. 2, 5) says of the martyrs of Lyons: 
“They reconciled all and accused no one; they loosed 
(€Avov dravtas) all and bound none.” (c) In EvusE- 
Bius’ Church History (V, 18, 7) a certain Apollonius 
depicts the immoral life of the Montanists, and alluding 
to one of their martyrs, Alexander by name, says, 
“Who shall forgive the other his sins now? Shall the 
prophet forgive the martyr his robberies, or shall the 
martyr absolve the prophet from his avarice?” (d) 
According to Eusesius (H.E., VI, 42), Dionysius, 
bishop of Alexandria (d. 264), informs Fabius, 
bishop of Antioch, that certain martyrs, before their 
death, permitted those who had lapsed, and whose pen- 
ances they had witnessed, to partake in their prayers 
and be present at their table; 4° he asks him: ‘ What 
do you counsel, brethren, should be done in this case? 
Should we accept their decision, respecting both their 
judgment and their generosity, and deal kindly with 
those who have excited their pity; or shall we hold their 
judgment as unjust, institute a searching inquiry, and 
thus bring sorrow to their kind hearts? ”’ 

I must confess that these texts prove preciously lit- 
tle. The second, which is rather brief and quite gen- 
eral in tone, is based on a passage of sacred Scripture, 
which can be understood as having a rather wide 

30° Aly ad metalla confugiunt et 0... elacdéfavro Kal ocurhya- 
inde communicatores revertuntur; ‘yor xal cuvdornoay Kal mpocevxwy 


oe + Quis permittit homini donare, avrots kal éoridcewy exowvwrncay. 
guae Deo reservanda sunt?” 
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meaning. The third merely expresses the Montanistic 
idea that martyrs and prophets have the power to for- 
give sins. The fourth text does not make the slightest 
reference to peace-letters; the martyrs have merely 
permitted the lapsed to have intercourse with them, 
and the bishop is inclined to favor their conduct, 
although he considers himself in no way obliged 
to do so. How then can Kart MULLER write: 4 
“Tt is obvious that the Bishop of Alexandria had no 
right to be the first to be heard in this case, and that 
there was no higher court to pass judgment on the 
letters of the martyrs”? There remains the text of 
TERTULLIAN. ‘Tertullian’s meaning would seem to 
be that, at this particular juncture, it was customary 
throughout the Church for martyrs to forgive sins and 
to receive the lapsed back into the bosom of the Church. 
But this passage must not be too strongly insisted 
upon, for it may refer to “ peace-letters’”’ which the 
bishop was not bound, but as a rule chose, to respect. 
That the phrase “ to forgive sins” can have this mean- 
ing, becomes clear from an instance recorded in one 
of the Epistles of Cyprian (Ep., 21, 3), where Cele- 
rinus, a Roman Christian, beseeches the Carthaginian 
martyr Lucian and his fellow sufferers to pardon from 
the sin of apostasy (tale peccatum remuttant) his sis- 
ters Numeria and Candida. LUCIAN answers that he 
has already given peace (pacem dimisimus) to others, 
and he consents to do it again in the present case, so 
that “these may have peace, when the Lord gives 
peace to His Church, and their case has been put be- 
fore the bishop and they have done penance.” ** In 
this case the sins were plainly not pardoned without 
the concurrence of the bishop. The same may be 
TERTULLIAN’S meaning in the text quoted. It 1s, there- 


“1 Zeitschr. f. Kirchengesch., XVI, 1895, 26 f. 
@Ep., 22, 2 | 
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fore, safe to interpret the “ peace-letters” of earlter 
times in the light of those of a later date, 4. €., to as- 
sume that they never had the efficacy of a certificate 
of absolution in the strict sense of the word. 

6. Public penance could be performed but once. 
HERMAS, writing about the year 150, attests this much.. 
“There is but one repentance,” he says,*® “ for the 
servants of God.” Whoever relapsed into a capital 
sin was not permitted to become a penitent again, be- 
cause the sincerity of his conversion was doubted. 
But this does not mean that he was looked upon as 
hopelessly lost. St. AUGUSTINE, speaking of relapsed 
sinners, says: “ Although the Church does not assign 
them a place where they can do humble penance, yet 
God in His longanimity does not forget them.” 44 He 
adds that they are debarred from a second penance for 
fear that the remedy would be despised by becoming 
too cheap. This practice lasted until the end of the 
fourth century.4° Pope Srricius (d. 399) was the 
. first to permit habitual sinners to assist at the whole 
of the divine service with the rest of the faithful, and 
to receive holy Communion at the time of death.** 

Up to the middle of the fourth century, those who, 
having committed a capital sin, waited until the hour 
of death before submitting themselves to penance, were 
refused absolution and the viaticum. St. CyYpRIAN 
justified this*? by saying that a dying person in 
seeking reconciliation from the Church is actuated 
more by the fear of death than by the spirit of pen- 
ance, and consequently is not worthy to receive con- 
solation in death, since he has put away the thought 
of death during life.*® Pope INNocENT I. (c. 400) 


4 Comm., IV, 1, 8. Lev., 15, 2; AmBrosz, De Paen., II, 
“Ep., 153, 3. 7s 10; AuG., l. ¢. 
4 CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, Strom., “Ep. ad Himerium, I, 5, 6 (P.L., 


JI, 13 (P.G., VIII, 995); Tenrt., XIII, 1137). 
De Paen., c 7; Ornicen, Hom. in “7 Ed., 55, 23. 
48 Cf. Cypr., Ep., 64, 1, and the 
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calls this the older and more severe practice, and de- 
clares that after the cessation of the Christian perse- 
cutions, Communion was no longer refused to the 
dying.*® Pope Leo I.®° ordered that all sinners 
should be absolved at the hour of death, even though 
unconscious, provided that at some time or other they 
had manifested a desire of being reconciled to the 
Church. 

During the first three centuries, clerics were obliged 
to submit to public penance like the rest of the faithful. 
In the fourth century this practice was gradually dis- 
continued. Pore Srricius even forbade them to sub- 
mit to public penance,™! though elsewhere it was per- 
mitted. 

The solemn reconciliation of pemttents was ef- 
fected by the imposition of hands by the bishop (recon- 
ciliatto, often also commumo). It took place after 
the completion of the penance, in Rome as a rule on 
Maundy Thursday,®* in Milan, Spain, and the Orient, 


on Good Friday.*4 


22nd canon of the Council of Arles, 
A. D. 314. ScHanz (Die Lehre von 
den hetligen Sakram., 567) claims 
that Cyprian refused absolution and 
pardon to penttents even at the 
hour of death (i. e., to those who 
had refused to do penance until the 
hour of death). He appeals to the 
treatise 4d Demetr., c. 25, but here 
there is question rather of the re- 
ception of Baptism, which is still 
possible in the last hour. 

“Ep. ad Exsuperium Tolosanum, 
c. 2, 6 (P.L., XX, 489 £.). In- 
NOCENT here says that in former 
times absolution but not Commun- 
ion was given at the hour of death. 
Funx (Kirchenlexikon, II, 1563) 
takes this to mean that sacramental 
absolution, but not Communion was 
given. But this is not true. That, 
in early times, such sinners were 
refused sacramental absolution to- 


If the penitent happened to be 


gether with Communion at the hour 
of death, is clear from Cyprian, 
Ep., 55, 23: “Et idctrco, frater 
carissime, paenitentiam non agentes 
nec dolorem delictorum suorum toto 
corde et manifesta lamentationis 
suae professione testantes prohiben- 
dos omnino censuimus a spe com- 
municationis ef pacts, si in infirmi- 
tate atque in periculo coeperint de- 
precari, quia rogare illos non delictt 
paenitentia, sed mortis urgentis ad- 
monitio compellit, nec dignus est in 
morte accipere solatium, qui se non 
cogitavtt esse mortturum.” 

8 Fd., 108. 

SL Ep, I ad Himerium, c. 14, 18. 

Cf, the Synod of Orange, held 
in 441 (can. 4). 

S8 Innocent I., Ep., 25 ad Decen- 
tium, c. 7, 10. 

& AmsBrose, Ep., 20, 26; Council 
of Toledo, A.D. 633 (can. 7); 
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stricken with a serious illness, he was granted pardon, | 


even though his penance was not yet completed.™ 
Upon his recovery, he must, according to canon 13 of 
the Nicene Council, take his place in the highest class 
of penitents until the expiration of his sentence. He 
might also participate in the prayers of the faithful, 
but was not permitted to receive holy Communion. 

7. From what has been said it may be inferred that 
in the fourth century the penitential discipline of the 
Church was gradually relaxed. From the writings 
of St. AUGUSTINE we gather that it was rarely ap- 
plied, and then only reluctantly and piecemeal. “In 
our time,” he writes (/.c.), “ public crimes have become 
so general that we dare not excommunicate a guilty 
layman, nor even degrade a cleric.”” In another pas- 
sage, contained in the PsrEupo-AuGusTINus,°® we 
read: “Let no one think, brethren, that he may on 
this account disregard the remedy of wholesome pen- 
ance, because he sees many going to the sacrament of 
the altar whose crimes of this nature he well knows. 
. . . For many good Christians are silent, and put up 
with the sins of others, of which they are well aware, 
because they have no evidence of that which is never- 
theless well known to them, and cannot therefore 
prove it in the presence of the ecclesiastical judges. 
. . . Wecan turn no one back from Communion, un- 
less he confess his fault, or is accused and convicted 
by a civil or spiritual tribunal.” The situation of 
the Church was completely changed after the time of 
the persecutions. Except during the short reign of 
Julian, apostasy was rare, whilst sins against the 
sixth commandment increased rapidly. Procedure 
against every individual whom the bishop knew to 
Funk, in Kraus, Realensyk., I, 182. 1911, art. “‘ Historic Basis of the 


% Auc., Enchir., 80, 21. [Cf. Jansenistic Heresy.” Tr. N.] 
Irish Theol. Quart., Jan. and April, 56 Sermon., 351, 10. 
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be in mortal sin would have been like denouncing 
such to the civil authorities.57 Many, and they were 
more numerous than those who delayed Baptism, put 
off penance until the hour of death, especially because 
public penance entailed so many social consequences. 

8. The abolition of the office of pemttentiary at Con- 
stantinople by the patriarch NECTARIUS (see above, p. 
196) had the effect of suppressing not only this in- 
stitution,§® but also the different classes of penitents 
in the East.5® Did the whole system of public pen- 
ance in the Orient disappear together with it? I main- 
tained in my Jahrbiicher © that it did, and Loors has 
adopted my opinion.* His view is that the end of 
the fourth century saw the system of public penance 


_in the Oriental Church almost entirely extinct, it being 


me 


limited to flagrant cases only. 


Against this, HoLu 
tried to show ®? that public penance continued in 
the Byzantine Empire down to the time of its disso- 
lution, that during all that time grievous sinners were 
excommunicated and their excommunication made 
public; the only mitigation, which was gradually in- 
troduced, being that confession was made secret and 
(in the eleventh century) penance was limited to 
deprivation of the holy mysteries. Hott lays par- 
ticular emphasis on the fact that the old canons per- 


& Loors, Leitfaden, 339. 

88 Sozomenus, H.E., VII, 16. 

8% Simultaneously with FUNK 
(Kirchengesch. Abhandl., I, 1897, 
200-204) I affirmed this in 1897 in 
my Jahrbiicher d. christl. Kirche, 
538. In the following year, Hotz 
(Enthustasmus, p. 238 ff.) denied it, 
especially because the acts of the 
general council of 869 mention these 
categories of penitents; but Funk 
had already drawn attention to the 
fact that this council was strongly 
influenced by the Western Church, 
and that, at this time, the “ sta- 


tions”? were just being introduced 
there. Nevertheless, FuNK was 
willing (Quartalschr. 1899, 458) to 
concede the existence of “ stations ” 
for a longer period in a portion of 
the Oriental Church. I agree with 
Loors (Leitfaden, 341) that this 
concession is unnecessary; the “ sta- 
tions” are no longer mentioned 
as an existing institution after the 
year 400. 

© Jahrbiicher d. 
538. 

61 Leitfaden, 340 f. 

3 Enthusiasmus, 275 ff, 


christl Kirche, 
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taining to penance were embodied in the collections of 
Justinian’s time, and retained their force for a con- 
siderable time thereafter ; and that the Council in Trul- 
lo in 692 (can. 2) acknowledged the old penitential 
letters as still in force. The truth of the matter les 
in the middle. I based my former assertion, that the 
system of public penance ceased in the Oriental Church 
at the time of NECTARIUS, on the accounts given by 
SocraTEes and SozomENus.®8 The latter, who wrote 
about the year 430, relates it as something entirely un- 
known to the Eastern Church, that in Rome the peni- 
tents prostrated themselves before the bishop, received 
a penance from him, and then awaited absolution, 
which was given to those who had completed their 
sentence. SOCRATES says that, since the abolition 
of the office of penitentiary priest, every one was free 
to exercise his own judgment in regard to partaking 
of the holy mysteries. I concluded from these re- 
ports that the suppression of the penitentiary involved 
the cessation of the entire system of public penance. 
Yet they can be wterpreted tn another sense,— 
namely, that in ordinary cases, because of the sup- 
pression of the office of pemtentiary, penance was vol- 
untary, there being no tribunal at hand to which 
information regarding capital sins could be carried, 
and that in the case of sins gravely notorious and 
scandalous, and then only, were the old canons ap- 
plied. This last interpretation appears to me now to 
be the right one. There is a passage in the writings 
of THEODORET OF Cyrus,§* which shows that at his 
time the system of public penance was still in force, 
but in the very simple form embodied in the Apostolic 
Constitutions, namely, as exclusion from divine wor- 
ship, or at least from the Eucharistic sacrifice. 


&Soc., H.E., V, 19; Soz, H.E., “Ep. 77 ad Eulalium (P.G., 
VII, 16. LXXXIII, 1249d). 
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PsEupo-Dionysius the Areopagite, who wrote about 
the year 500, is familiar with the custom of dis- 
missing catechumens, persons possessed by the devil, 
and public penitents before the beginning of the Eucha- 
ristic service.°° Healso knows of others who are worse 
than the possessed, and who ought, therefore, to be 
dismissed before them. They are those persons who 
resemble the evil spirits in thought and action, giv- 
ing themselves over entirely to deceitful pleasures and 


hastening on to perdition.®® 


The author evidently has 


in mind grievous sinners who remain unrepentant, 
and yet dare to take part in the whole of the divine 
worship.** After the tume of Pseudo-Dionysius we 
hear no more of public penance, and the allegations of 
Hott ®8 to the contrary are very questionable.®® Pen- 
as was still recommended, and the old canons were 
refurbished, but public penance was no longer prac- 
ticed except by a few who undertook it voluntarily. 
9. In the Western Church the ancient public disct- 
pline of penance remained in practice for a longer 
period. We see from the writings of SS. AUGUSTINE 
and Leo I. that many of the faithful voluntarily sub- 
mitted to public penance and reconciliation to the 
Church.”° It became customary to carve on tomb- 
stones that one had completed many years of public 
penance.”’ Leo I. tells us that those who have been 
guilty of one of the three capital sins can receive Com- 
munion only after performing public penance.72 In 
course of time penance in the Western Church took on 


% Eccles. Hierarchia, III, 2 and 
III, 7 (P.G., III, 436c, 452c). 

6 P.G., III, 433d. 

*7Cf, Huco Kocn, “Zur Ge- 
schichte der Bussdissiplin und Buss- 
gewalt in der orient. Kirche,” in the 
Histor. Jahrbuch, 1900, 58 ff. 

6 Enthusiasmus, 282 f. 

© Cf. Kocu, |. ¢., pp. 67-71, where 


he discusses the incident of the Con- 
fessor Maximus and a younger the- 
ologian Symeon (about A. D. 1100). 

7 Auc., Sermon., 232, 7, 8; LEO 
I., Ep., 168, 2. 

mC. I. Lat., V, no. 5420, 7415. 
Le Buant, no. 622, 663, 697. 

7] Ep., 167, inquis, 19. 
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more and more the character of a punishment. The 
Church in France even appealed to the secular arm 
against those who refused to do penance. At the be- 
ginning of the Middle Ages, so-called “ penitential 
books” (libri penttentiales) appeared, first in Ireland 
and England, later also in France and Germany. In 
these books the nature and duration of the penances 
for various kinds of sins were set down. The number 
of sins mentioned in these books was very large. Even 
such slight faults as inattention in church and shaving 
on Sunday received a penalty. Often fasting was im- 
posed for several Lents, penance at that time being 
limited to the period of Lent. It was also possible to 
do penance repeatedly in the course of a lifetime. 

Public penance was once more revived in France 
the ninth century. The penitential books were often 
contradictory and lacked ecclesiastical sanction. Hence 
it was that later councils 7? regulated penances accord- 
ing to the old canons and Holy Scripture. Thus the 
Eastern penitential “stations,” though in a somewhat 
altered form, were adopted by the Western Church in 
the ninth century.7* Even clerics and monks were not 
exempt from public penance.75 In the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, however, it became the custom for 
the clergy to perform their penance in the monasteries. 
In the twelfth century all trace of the ancient discipline 
was lost. 


§ 11. Auricular Confession 


1. The Council of Trent has decreed that sacra- . 
mental confession 1s necessary to salvation by divine 
command, and that private confession to a priest, 
such as has prevailed in the Church from. the begin- 

% For instance, the Synod of Cha- der Katholiken und Protestanten in 


lons, A. D. 813 (can. 38). Deutschland, V, 1893, 89 ff. 
% Hinscuius, Das Kirchenrecht % Ib., 100 f. 
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ning, was instituted and ordained by Christ, and 1s 
not a human invention.* 

The history of auricular confession forms one of 
the most obscure chapters in the history of dogma. It 
as especially dificult to form @ clear idea of tts char- 
acter and the extent of its practice in Chnisitan an- 
tiquity, because of the almost countless false notions 
which have accumulated on this point. Catholic theo- 
logians — SCHANZ and POHLE not excepted — have 
gathered together a mass of evidence which for the 
most part is of very doubtful value and must be 
subjected to careful scrutiny. They take as testi- 
monies to auricular confession many texts which re- 
fer to public confession or to public penance, or 
to merely interior confession, %. é., an outpouring of 
the heart to God alone. The difficulty is increased by 
the fact that the Greek word éopodoyeioGar has a two- 
fold meaning, “to confess”? and “to do penance,” ? 
just as the Latin word “ confitert” may signify both 
confession before men and an outpouring of the heart 
to God. This is a point to which too little attention 
has been paid, and the result is that in the treatment 
of the history of confession there is much confusion. 
According to St. CoHrysostom and the De Penitentia 
of St. AMBROSE, confession is often taken tn the sense 
of self-accusation before God. ‘Therefore POHLE is 
mistaken when he writes:? “The justifying ef- 
ficacy of a contrite confession is exalted by St. Am- 
BROSE (De Pen., II, 6, 40): ‘If thou desirest justifi- 
cation, confess thy sin; an humble confession will loose 


1 Sess. 14, can. 6: “ St quts ne- alienum esse ab institutione et man- 


gaverit, confessionem sacramentalem 
vel institutam vel ad salutem neces- 
sariam esse ture divino, aut dixerté 
modum secrete confitends soli sacer- 
doti, quem ecclesia catholica ab 
snitio semper observavit et observat, 


dato Christi et inventum esse hu- 
manum, anathema sit.’ 

2Cf. Hermas, Vis. I, 1, 3 and 
5 A Bs WA 

3 Lehrb, der Dogmatik, III, 3rd 
ed., 496. 
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the bonds of thy sins.’”’ As a matter of fact, this 
passage has reference to the tmner acknowledgment of 
sins committed, for just a little before this we read: 
“Glory not in the fact that thou art innocent, lest by 
justifying thyself thou mayest be charged with more.” 

All Protestant theologians, as far as I know, agree 
in denying the existence of, or at least the obligation 
of having recourse to, auricular confession during the 
first three centuries. STEITZ even goes further and 
contends that in the early ages of the Church priests 
did not give absolution, but merely ‘“ announced,” in the 
Lutheran sense, that the divine forgiveness had been 
granted. He also seeks to prove that the whole 
ancient system of penance was merely disciplinary and 
not sacramental in character. In this contention he 
has been followed by LEea, while Kart MULLER‘ de- 
clares that “this opinion of STEITz’ is diametrically op- 
posed to historical facts.’ HoLxi understands the 
confession demanded by the Catholic Church to be 
periodic, as “a regular and obligatory confession of all, 
even the most secret thoughts,” and makes ST. BASIL 
the founder of auricular confession in the Catholic 
sense.> He also distinguishes between the yearly con- 
fession commanded by the Church and confessions 
made from a sense of devotion. LONING, with many 
others, says: “The entire later penitential discipline 
and auricular confession in the Catholic Church had 
its origin in the diffusion of the conventual discipline 
among the laity.”® The “ Old Catholics” of Switzer- 
land hold a common confession service before the re- 
ception of communion, believing that by this they ob- 
tain pardon of their sins. Their bishop, HErzoa,* 


“Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1897, ™Die obligatorische  rémische 
464 ff. Ohrenbeichte eine menschliche Er- 
5 Enthusiasmus, 257 and 267. findung, 1901. 


®Gesch. des deutschen Kirchen- 
rechis, II, 1878, 472 f. 
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endeavored to prove that auricular confession, though 
desirable and salutary, was not prescribed by Christ. 

2. The historical development of the Catholic in- 
stitution of auricular confession has of late years been 
the object of much research® The most important 
publications are the following: 

(a) Protestant. 

Lea, A History of Auricular Confession and In- 
dulgences in the Latin Church, 3 vols., 1896. The 
first two volumes treat of confession, the third of 
indulgences. In 1888, Lea published his celebrated 
History of the Inquisition in three volumes, a German 
translation of which is just out. He shows himself 
to be a man of wide learning, and has gathered to- 
gether a large amount of material bearing on confes- 
sion and indulgences, a portion of which is foreign to 
the subject. He tries to be calm and impartial, but 
knows very little of Christian antiquity, and this is a 
serious defect. LeEa almost entirely ignores the classi- 
cal work of Morinus and confines himself to the 
treatment of the history of confession in the Mid- 
die Ages and in modern times. He purposely re- 
frains from quoting Protestant authors, but shows 
little familiarity with Catholic institutions and makes 
many mistakes and blunders. He finds difficulties 
where none exist, and exaggerates others. He holds 
that the obligation of confessing one’s sins was first 
set up as a divine institution by HucuH oF ST. VIcTorR 
and PETER LoMBARD. He even minimizes the moral 


8 Among earlier works on this ment, 1854 and “ Die Bussdissiplin 


subject the great and well known 
book of the Oratorian Morinus de- 
serves first mention, Commentarius 
Historicus de Disciplina in Admi- 
nistratione Sacraments Paenitentiae 
(1651). To this may be added two 
bitterly anti-Catholic treatises of 
Srgitz (Das rémische Busssakra- 


der morgenlandischen Kirche in den 
ersten Jahrhunderten,” in the Jahr- 
biicher fiir deutsche Theologie, 1863, 
91-184). Frank, Die Bussdissiplin 
der Kirche von den Abostelzeiten 
bis sum 7. Jahrhundert (1867) is 
uncritical and of no further use at 
the present stage of research. 
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effects of confession, and appeals to the statistics of 
illegitimate children and suicides in Catholic countries. 

An excellent refutation of Lea’s work was written 
by BoupinuHon, Sur l’Histoire de la Pénitence a propos 


d’un Ouvrage Récent.® 


He distinguishes three periods 


in the history of public penance: first, the early age, 
in which public penance predominated; second, the 
beginning of the Middle Ages, when the works of pen- 


ance set down in the 


“ penitential books ”’ 


prevailed ; 


and, third, the last years of the Middle Ages, when 
works of penance gradually disappeared and were sup- 
planted by auricular confession. 

Hott, Enthustasmus und Bussgewalt beim griechi- 


schen Monchtum (1898). 


The author has blazed new 


paths in tracing the history of absolution and the peni- 
tential discipline of the Greek Church during the Mid- 


dle Ages. 


His views cannot be maintained in every 


particular, but they are well worthy of careful consider- 


ation.!° 


The penitential system of the ancient Church is 
treated with great objectivity and moderation in Loors’ 
Leitfaden der Dogmengeschichte (4th ed. .. 1906, 205— 


208 ; 339-345). 
(b) Catholic. 


P. A. Kirscu, Zur Geschichte der katholischen 


Beichte - (1902). 


This book is a polemic directed 
against the Old Catholic Bishop Herzog. 


It does not 


treat of confession in all its phases and is not reliable 


in every detail. 


® Revue d’Histoire et de Littéra- 
ture Religiteuses, 1897, 306 ff. and 
496 ff. 

10 A refutation of Hott’s book was 
attempted by Ermoni (La Pénitence 
dans JVHistoire & propos d'un 
Ouvrage Récent, in the Revue des 
Questions Hist., 1900, 5-55), but it 
is very superficial, Ermoni consid- 
ers the work done on this side of 


the Rhine as deficient “ de clarié et 
de méthode, du moins pour Pesprit 
francais ’’; since he himself, in order 
to refute Hott, is obliged to adopt 
his line of thought, he admits that 
his own production is not a “ mo- 
déle de concision ’” and is wanting in 
the “qualités auxquelles nous 
sommes habitués.”” Would that his 
treatise had no other faults! 
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BATIFFOL, Etudes d’Histoire et de Théologie Post- 
tive, I (1902, now in its fifth ed.), treats of the whole 
penitential system of the early Church under the title, 
Les Origines de la Pénstence, pp. 43-222. Like all the 
writings of BATIFFOL, this work also needs careful re- 
vision. 

GARTMEIER, Die Beichtpflicht historisch-dogmatisch 
dargestellt (1905). .The title does not say that the 
subject is treated only for the first seven centuries; nor 
are the researches historico-dogmatic, as the author as- 
serts, but purely dogmatic. Besides, GARTMEIER at- 
tributes comparatively late dogmatic concepts, such as 
quasi-materia and ex opere operato, to the first seven 
centuries.11_ His work was severely criticised by P. A. 
KrrscHu, and with justice, for it teems with contradic- 
tions.2 The chief fault of the author consists in this, 
that he interprets his sources arbitrarily in order to 
make them serve his purpose. Two examples will 
illustrate GARTMEIER’S method. 

The DmacuHE says (c. 4): “In the church thou 
shalt acknowledge thy transgressions, and thou shalt 
not come near for thy prayer with an evil conscience.” 
And in another place (c. 14): “ Every Lord’s day do 
ye gather together, break bread, and give thanks, after 
having confessed your transgressions.” Clearly, gen- 
eral (in contradistinction to private) confession is here 
meant. GARTMEIER, however, with PALMIERI, who 
is his principal guide, holds that it is “ very probable ” 
that the DipaczeE here refers to sacramental and private 
confession. Were he right in his contention, confes- 
sion would have been more frequent in the early 
Church than it is at the present time, a supposition 
indefensible from every point of view. And now for 

12 On p. 142 passages are quoted’ tine, which do not belong to him 


from the Sermones of St. Augus- _ aat all. 
18 Theologische Revue, 1907, 183 ff. 
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the second example. IreNzus relates !® that certain 
women were seduced by disciples of Marcus, a Valen- 
tinian living near Lyons. Some of these women 
openly acknowledged their sin, while others, ashamed 
to do this, in despair quietly left the Church; a third 
class openly apostatized. “Others,” says IRENZUvS, 
“hesitate, and are, as the proverb has it, ‘ neither with- 
out nor within.’”’ The meaning of the passage is suf- 
ficiently clear, but how does GARTMEIER interpret it? 
“This incident,” he says, “evidently means that the 
women received absolution after confessing privately, 
and were therefore ‘ within,’ but refusing afterwards 
to make open confession before the congregation, 
again found themselves ‘ without’ the Church.” 14 

3. Was public confession as a rule preceded by a 
private confession, together with sacramental absolu- 
tion? It is quite certain that some sort of an avowal 
of guilt did precede it. But that this avowal was im- 
mediately followed by absolution, given by a priest, and 
that the reconciliation taking place after the perform- 
ance of the enjoined penance possessed a merely dis- 
ciplinary character, or at best signified nothing else than 
the re-admission of the sinner to membership in the 
Church and participation in the Eucharist, is a wholly 
untenable opinion. FRANK,!5 who evinced a decided 
preference for this view, was forced to confess: 
“We are well aware that but few scholars share 

18 Adv. Haer., I, 13, 7. 

%@PoHLteE (Lehrb., III, 3rd ed., 


498) finds in this narrative of 
IrEnazus ‘“‘the first indication of 


placed the greatest value. Then 
again éfouodoyouvrar may very well 
mean that they did penance. Again, 
Pouie is wrong when he says the 


a distinction between public and pri- 
vate confession,” especially in the 
words al péy xal els davepdy éfopo- 
Aoyourrat. But the words do not 
necessarily mean that. The confes- 
sion which is not public may be a 
secret revelation made to God alone, 
@ practice upon which the ancients 


converted women confessed not only 
external sins of impurity, but also 
their impure desires. For the teach- 
ing of IrRENmUs in regard to pen- 
ance, see Huco Kocn in the Zeit- 
schrift fiir neutest. Wissenschaft, 
1908, 35-46. 
% Die Bussdissiplin, 81x ff. 
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our opinion and that a veritable army of the ablest 
critics and scholars, both ancient and modern, oppose 
it and maintain the contrary view.” Among those 
who disagree with him is Morinus. Nevertheless 
FRANK satisfied himself, according to his own state- 
ment, that in the Oriental as well as in the Western 
Church sacramental absolution always preceded the im- 
position of public penance, and he thinks his argu- 
ments will dispel his reader’s last doubt of the truth of 
his opinion. Many Catholic writers have followed him, 
€. g., GARTMEIER '® and the two Jesuits BLOTZER *” 
and STUFLER.1® But the thesis is false; there is no 
clear-cut distinction between the forum internum and 
the forum externum in the early Church. The rea- 
sons for my assertion are: 


(a) Negative Proofs. 


(a) The sources of antiquity are silent concerning 


16He asks the question (Die 
Beichtpficht, 71) at what precise 
juncture during the period of pub- 
lic penance was absolution given? 
and answers, that PALMIERI is right 
when he says, ‘“‘ the real absolution, 
which blotted out sin, followed im- 
mediately upon the confession of 
the culprit, and accompanied the 
imposition of the penance.” 

17 Zeitschr. f. kath. Theol., 1887, 
484 f., and especially 493-495. 
BLoTzER says on page 494: “As 
above, so here also the fact is 
pointed out that the confession is 
not followed by a punishment, but 
by justification; this gives us a sec- 
ond and a third essential distinction 
between this forum (penitentiale) 
and the forum judiciale.” 

18In the Zeitschr. f. kath. Theol., 
1907, 227, STUFLER says that one is 
forced to draw from the principles 
of OricENn in regard to penance the 
inevitable conclusion that the re- 
lapsed sinner received absolution, 
but was not permitted to attend di- 


vine services, Lately (ib. 1909, 
245 f.) Srurter has claimed that, 
at least at the time of St. Cyprian, 
sacramental absolution was given 
after the completion of the penance, 
and immediately before the recon- 
ciliation, and hence the two were 
not co-incident. But there is no 
proof for this. On the contrary, 
Pope Leo I. expressly says that 
the reconciliation itself effects par- 
don with God. The passage reads: 
“Tesus hanc praepositis ecclestae 
tradidit potestatem, ut et confitents- 
bus actionem paenitentiae darent et 
eosdem salubri satisfactione purgatos 
ad communtonem sacramentorum per 
tanuam reconciliationis admitterent. 
Cus utique opert incessabiliter ipse 
salvator interventt nec unquam ab 
his abest, quae ministris suis exse- 
quenda commisit ... ut, st quid per 
servitutem nostram bono ordine et 
gratulando impletur effectu, non am- 
bigamus per spiritum sanctum fuisse 
donatum.” 
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a regular sacramental absolution preceding the com- 
pletion of the imposed penance. FRANK has not fur- 
nished any affirmative testimony on this point; and as 
the sources relative to the penitential discipline in 
Christian antiquity are so rich, this failure renders his 
claim doubtful, to say the least. 

(8) As I have remarked before (p. 208), ST. 
CYPRIAN demanded that all who sought penance at the 
hour of death should be refused both absolution and 
Communion. The Council of Arles decreed the very 
same in the year 314 (can. 22). What purpose could 
this refusal have had if such sinners were accorded 
. sacramental absolution? 

(y) The Montanists absolutely refused ecclesiasti- 
cal pardon to persons guilty of capital sin, as is 
evidenced by TErTULLIAN’s De Pud., where capital 
sins are represented as unpardonable, and no recourse 
is left to those who are guilty of them but a direct 
appeal to the mercy of God.!® TERTULLIAN, in this 
treatise, reproaches Catholics for conceding ecclesiasti- 
cal reconciliation after such sinners, but never for 
granting them sacramental absolution. 

(b) Positive Proofs. 

(a) The edict of Pope Catuistus reads: “I re- 
mit the sins of adultery and of fornication to such as 
have discharged [the requirements of] penance (de- 
licta penitentia functts dtmitto).” He not only 
grants them ecclesiastical reconciliation, but forgive- 
ness of sins, provided they have discharged the re- 
quirements of penance. 

(8) Heras writes: “If any one is tempted by 
the devil and sins after that great and holy calling in 


19 Esser (Katholik, 1897, II, 188) ous sins, but they directly denied 
writes: ‘* TERTULLIAN andthe Mon-_ this power, claiming that God had 
tanists saw no ‘juridic creation of reserved these sins to Himself and 
the Church’ nor ‘a voluntary re- never gave the Church power to ab- 
nunciation of this power by the solve them.” 

Church,’ in the reservation of griev- 
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which the Lord has called His people, he has one pen- 
ance; but if he sins again and repents, his repentance 
will be of no avail; for with difficulty will he live.” 7° 
(vy) ‘The peace of the Church [reconciliation],” 
says ST. AUGUSTINE, “ remits sins and staying away 
from the peace of the Church retains sins.” 2 
(8) Generally speaking, the ancients bear witness 

clearly and repeatedly to the fact that reconciliation to 
the Church, after the fulfilment of penance, effects 
peace with God, 1. e., the forgiveness of sins, and 
therefore possesses a sacramental character. Accord- 
ingly the forgiveness of sins, as understood at that 
time, differed from the simple admission to the ranks 
of the penitents and was given only afterwards. To 
prove this I will cite two texts out of a number that 
could be easily adduced. St. CypPrRIAN clearly states that 
reconciliation (pax) produces peace with God,” and 
again, that peace should be granted to the faithful who 
are at the point of death, because the divine mercy does 
not permit the hope of salvation to be denied to those 
who are truly penitent.”22 Pore Leo I. writes: 
“The great mercy of God comes to the assistance of 
human frailty in this way, that not only through the 
grace of baptism, but also through the wholesome 
remedy of penance, the hope of eternal life is restored, 
so that they who have profaned the gifts of regenera- 
tion, in that they have damned themselves by their own 
judgment, may obtain the forgiveness of their sins.” 4 
Leo then develops the idea that reconciliation ad- 
ministered by the priest after the performance of pen- 
ance, is sufficient to effect forgiveness in the sight of. 
God. 

» Mand., IV, 3, 6. data pace percipiunt”’; Ep., 57, 4: 

1 De Bapft., III, 18, 23: “Par “ accepta pace spiritus patris rectpr 
ecclesiae dimittit peccata et ab eccle- —tssr.”” 


stae pace alienatio tenet peccata.”’ MEp., 57, 1 
MEP, 55, 13: “ pignus vitae in % Ep., 108, 2. 
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The whole matier ts so clear that there can be no 
room for doubt. FRANK’s and BLOTZER’s counter-ar- 
guments are without value. FRANK *5 says, the impo- 
sition of hands, whereby sinners were admitted to pub- 
lic penance, must have been identical with absolution, 
and cites the fact that a sick person could receive abso- 
lution before the expiration of his sentence of penance. 
BLOTZER quotes passages from ST. AUGUSTINE,”® in 
which confession is supposed to obtain forgiveness. 
But when closely examined, it is seen that in these pas- 
sages there is question of the baring of the heart to 
God alone, that is, of inner confession. 

4. Confession to a priest for the purpose of re- 
ceiving penance and absolution, existed in the Church 
from the very beginning. Like public penance, 
however, it was exacted only from those who had been 
guilty of mortal sin, as understood in Christian an- 
tiquity, 4. €., capital sin. As has been shown above (p. 
189), the definition of what constituted such a sin was 
by no means fixed. If the term is limited to three sins, 
these must be considered as species or categories. ST. 
Basit and St. AUGUSTINE increased the number, 
either from the Decalogue or from Gal. 5, 19-21. 

If any one had publicly committed one of these sins, 
he had to make a public confession, which, quite 
naturally, was preceded by a declaration before the 
ecclesiastical authority, 7. e., the bishop, or the peni- 
tentiary priest, or a penitentiary tribunal. If the sin 
was secret, private confession together with private 
penance was generally deemed sufficient. ORIGEN 
gives complete details in regard to the mode of pro- 
cedure. He recommends sinners to confess their 
sins,27 for in this wise sickly humors are released and 

® Die Bussdissiplin, 822. 


*®Apud A. Mat, Nova Patrum Bibliotheca, I, 1852, p. 386, 387. 
7 Hom. in Ps., 375 2) 5+ 
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indigestible food vomited forth. ‘“ But observe care- 
fully,” he continues, “ to whom you confess your sins; 
put the physician to the test, in order to know whether 
he is weak with the weak, and a mourner with those 
that mourn. Should he consider your disease to be 
of such a nature that it must be made known to, and 
cured in the presence of, the assembled congregation, 
follow the advice of the experienced physician.” The 
“ physician”? here means principally, or solely, the 
priest. This is clear from other passages. Thus: 
“The just do penance for their sins, are sensible of 
their wounds, recognize their errors, seek the priest, 
ask to be healed and request to be cleansed by the 
bishop.” 28 

Even in the case of purely interior capital sins, that 
is, those committed in thought or desire only, confes- 
sion and penance were recommended as very salutary, 
nay even necessary. ‘This is evidenced by St. Cy- 
PRIAN, who in a celebrated passage writes:?® ‘ How 
much greater faith and better fruit do those show who, 
though innocent of the sin of idolatrous sacrifice or of 
accepting a certificate of sacrifice, yet since they have 
thought of such things, confess this to God’s priests, 
thus opening their conscience, shake off the load which 
weighs down their minds and seek salutary medicine 
for their wounds, even though these be but slight and 
moderate? . . . I entreat you, beloved brethren, each 
to confess his own sin, while he who has sinned is 
still alive and his confession may still be received and 
his penance and the absolution of the priests are still 
pleasing to the Lord.” The Spanish bishop Pacran 
‘(about 380) held confession to be necessary also in 
such cases. He says ®° that any one who commits a 

% Hom. in Num., 10, I. fact which has not been sufficiently 


®De Lapsis, 28 £. He is treat- noted. 
ing here of the sin of apostasy, a © Paraenesis, 5 (P.L., XIII, 1084). 
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capital sin (e. g., murder), even if only in thought, will 
not see the face of God unless he perform the penance 
prescribed by the Church; he adds that no one should 
delude himself in this regard. 

5. With the beginning of the fourth century private 
confession took on greater importance and spread more 
widely, Even from the time of the Decian persecu- 
tion, the system of public penance that prevailed in the 
cities of the East, where there were penitentiary 
priests, acquired a more private character. SOZOME- 
NuS®! expressly says that confession to the peni- 
tentiary priest supplanted public confession. The very 
confession which led to the abolition of the office of 
penitentiary priest in Constantinople, in the year 391, 
had somewhat of the character of a private confession.” 
During the fourth century, both in the East and in the 
West, when no public scandal had been given, the peni- 
tential procedure was semi-public and frequently en- 
tirely private. In both cases confession was privately 
made to the bishop, or to a priest, a penance was im- 
posed, and the confessor saw to it that the penance was 
carried out. The absolution or reconciliation which 
followed the discharge of the penance was granted 
either publicly or privately. Inthe former case the pro- 
cedure was semt-public,®® in the latter, private. That 
both kinds of absolution were in vogue is evidenced by 
the 30th canon of the Council of Hippo, A.D. 393: 
“ Priests cannot absolve [?. e., reconcile] any penitent 
without the consent of the bishop, except when the 
bishop is absent and in case of necessity. Jf the sin 
has been publicly confessed, the penitent should receive 
the imposition of hands before the apsis.” 

In the fifth century, private penance together unth 
private confession was still further developed. The 


St 77.E., VII, 16, 2. _ % This is the terminology of Loors, 
Cf. my Jahrbiicher, p. 53 _Lettfaden, 343. 
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assertion of BATIFFOL ** that in ancient times there ex- 
isted only public penance together with public absolu- 
tion is false. Lo I. declares that private confession ts 
sufficient and that public confession must not be ex- 
acted ; he limits public penance to the three capital sins 
and says that those who took an inconspicuous part in 
pagan orgies or in eating the flesh offered to idols, can 
gain admittance to the holy mysteries by fasting and 
the imposition of hands, that is, by a private confession 
and absolution.2® Because of this declaration, LEA as- 
serts that Leo I. introduced private, side by side with 
public, penance. But this is false. 

In Christian antiquity, the practice of confession, as 
a part of public penance, was as follows: From the 
very beginning confession was demanded in the case 
of all capital sins, taking the latter term both in its nar- 
row and in its wider sense. In the first three cen- 
turies, confession was public in the case of sins com- 
mitted publicly, while for sins committed in secret a 
private confession was deemed sufficient, although 
sometimes a public avowal was voluntarily made. 
From the year 300 on public confession became more 
and more infrequent. Private penance together with 
private absolution was, from the beginning, granted for 
capital sins committed in secret, and after the year 300 
it was also applied to such sins as involved a certain 
amount of publicity but no grievous scandal. In the 
fourth century, private confession accompanied by pri- 
vate absolution was introduced for those sins that were 
either committed in secret or were capital sins only in 
a wider sense. 

6. So far there has been question only of the con- 


% Frudes d’Hist., I, 3rd ed., 200. ftione purgari... Si autem aut 
% Fp., 168, 2. See also, Ep., 167, tdo 3 adoraverunt aut homicidts vel 
inquis., 19: “S$ convivio solo gen- for. icationtbus contaminati sunt, ad 
tiltum et escits immolaticits usi sunt, comsn-unionem eos nisi per paentten- 
possunt seiunits ef manus itmposi-  tiam bublicam non oportet admitii.” 
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fession of capital sins. But even the sins that were 
not capital cowld be submitted to the power of the keys, 
1. €., remitted by confession, penance, and absolution. 
That this really did take place is certain from one of 
the epistles of PopE INNocENT I[.3® When these sins 
were of a certain gravity, the penitent was strongly 
urged to confess them. Thus St. GREGoRY OF 
Nyssa 37 says that whoever secretly appropriates an- 
other’s property and confesses this sin to a priest, may 
obtain forgiveness by this act of zeal. 

But there was no need to submit these sins to the 
power of the keys, in other words, there was no obliga- 
tion to confess them. This must be considered a well 
established fact. I am not ready to go as far as Funk, 
who says®® that there was no absolution connected 
with sins of this kind. They could be pardoned, 
though only on the acceptance of a penance, which dur- 
ing the first three centuries was, as a general thing, 
public. That there was no obligation of confessing 
these sins we now proceed to prove. 

(a) Proofs. 

PACIAN, writing about 380, says: ®® ‘ These three 
sins [t. e., the capital sins] should be avoided as the 
breath of a basilisk, or a cup full of poison, or the 
scourge of death; all others are remitted by the per- 
formance of good works (meliorum operum compen- 


%SEp., 25, 7, 10: “De paentten- here only of voluntary penitents. 


tibus autem, qui sive ex gravioribus 
commissis sive ex levioribus paent- 
tentiam gerunt, si nulla interveniat 
aGegritudo, quinta feria ante pascha 
eis remittendum Romanae ecclesiae 
consuetudo demonstrat.” WacANDARD 
(Revue du Clergé Frangats, 1909, 
397) concludes from this: “ qu’s 
faut ranger encore parmi les péchés 
pénitentiels quelques-uns de ceux, 
que certains peéres considératent 
comme ‘ leviora.’” But this is say- 
ing too much, for there is question 


When TeErtTuLLian says (De Pud., 
18): “‘ levioribus delictis veniam ab 
episcopo consequs  poterit,”’ the 
“ leviora peccata”’ are either griev- 
ous sins, which were not reckoned 
among the three peccata trremissibilia 
of the Montanists, or these same 
three sins in an incomplete form. 

s7 Ep. Canon. ad Letoium (P.G., 
XLV, 233). 

33 Kraus, Realensyk., I, 181. 

% Paraenesis, C. 4. 
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satione).” St. Grecory oF Nyssa *° is surprised that 
the Fathers failed to mention avarice, despite the fact 
that the Apostle calls it idolatry and the root of all 
evil, and says that no one questions those brought be- 
fore the clergy, whether perchance they are tainted by 
this sort of idolatry. “ Since, however, the Fathers 
have passed over these sins entirely,” he adds, “we 
deem tt sufficient to cure them, as far as we are able, 
by the public preaching of the word of God, cleansing 
the diseases due to avarice after the manner of cer- 
tain disturbances due to a superabundance of blood, 
by the word.” 

St. AUGUSTINE is very explicit on this subject. In 
Ep., 265, 7-8, he declares that there are three kinds of 
penance. The first precedes Baptism, the second is 
performed after Baptism by the pemtents properly so 
called (proprie penitentes), that is, by those who have 
committed sins that entailed excommunication and 
: made it necessary to be reconciled. The third is the 
| daily (quotidiana) penance of fasting, almsgiving, and 
prayer. This we perform especially when we strike 
our breasts and say: Forgive us our trespasses, as 
we forgive those who trespass against us. In another 
place St. AUGUSTINE expresses himself in similar 
language: 4! “ Thus sins are forgiven in the Church 
in a threefold manner: in Baptism, in prayer, and in 
the greater humiliation of penance (im baptismo, in 
oratione, in humilitate majore penitentiae).” Again 
he remarks * that, although the conception of what 
constitutes mortal sin has varied, yet all agree that 
_ the sins which are not included in this category can 
be eastly repaired by almsgiving. In his treatise De 
Symbolo, 7,15, he is most explicit on this point. “‘ Those 
whom you see performing public penance, have com- 


®Ep. Canontca ad Letoium, can. & De Symb., 8, 6. 
6. “De Opere et Eleemos., 19, 34+ 
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mitted sins like adultery or other heinous deeds (facta 
smmania), and for these they do penance. For if 
their sins were light (nam si levia peccata ipsorum es- 
sent), the daily prayer would be adequate to render 
satisfaction.” He has in mind the fifth petition of the 
Lord’s Prayer. There can be no doubt, therefore, that 
ST. AUGUSTINE calls light and datly sins all those that 
do not require public penance, and he is certain that » 
they can be blotted out by the performance of good 
works, especially by the fifth petition of the Lord’s 
Prayer. He knows of no obligation to confess these 
sins, and does not even insinuate the possibility of their 
being remitted by confession. The late lamented P. 
OpiLo ROTTMANNER, O.S.B.,*2 a most competent 
authority on St. AUGUSTINE and his writings, is of 
‘the same opinion. “As far as I know,” he writes, 
“there is absolutely nothing in the authentic writings 
of St. AUGUSTINE which would make the confession 
of ‘lesser mortal sins’ a matter of obligation.” 44 
Joun CasstAn (c. 425) ts no less positive than St. 
Augustine. He calls capital sins those which merit 
eternal death, such as murder, fornication, adultery, 
drunkenness, dishonesty, and robbery. The other sins, 
he says, can “be blotted out by the daily grace of 
Christ, 1. e., remitted by the easily obtained pardon 
which our Lord continually accords in answer to our 
prayers.’ *® In another passage, he twice enumerates 
the means of receiving pardon for these lighter sins.*® 
They are: contrition, love, almsgiving, tears, confes- 
sion of sins, humility accompanied by a firm purpose of - 


48 Died Sept. 11, 1907. 

% Fistor. Jahrbuch, 1898, 895. 

& Conlationes, XXIII, 13, 2: 
“ Quisquis enim post baptismum et 
Scientiam dei in illud mortis corpus 
inruertt#, sciat se non cotidiana gratia 
Christi, id est facili remissione, 
quam momentis singulis exoratus 


dominus noster erroribus nostris 
donare consuevit, sed aut diuturna 
adflictione paenitudinis ac poenalt 
dolore purgandum aut certe pro his 
in futurum aeterni itgnis supplicss 
addicendum.”” 

“#1b., XX, 8. 
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' amendment, the intercession of the saints, ks of 
mercy, the conversion of others, and the forgiveness 
of injuries. In regard to the confession of sins as a 
means of pardon, he explains himself more clearly thus: 
“ But if you are ashamed to confess your sins before 
men, then confess them to Him, from whom they can- 
not remain concealed, amidst continual supplication 
without ceasing . . . He can remit your sins without 
exposing you to any shame, and pardon you without 
disgrace.” #7 

(b) Objections. 

(a) “It is a wonderful mystery,” writes OrIGEN,*® 
“that He commands us (Lev. 5, 5) to confess our 
sins. In every way, whatever we do must be made 
known and revealed. If we do anything in secret, if 
we commit sin in speech, or even only in thought, all 
this must be made known. . . . If one tells his sins, he 
merits forgiveness for them.” One’s first impression 
upon reading these words is that ORIGEN is here speak- 
ing of acommand. But he goes so far in his demand, 
and it is so little in accord with the general practice of 
Christian antiquity, that we must conclude that he 
merely wished to give an urgent advice. Then, too, 
his words are so general that no definite conclusion 
can be drawn from them; he does not even intimate 
that confession should be made to a priest. 

(8) TERTULLIAN, in his treatise De Pudicttia, which 
he wrote as a Montanist, distinguishes three classes of 
sins, namely, those that are unpardonable (the three 
capital sins), the daily sins (modica) and, midway be- 
' tween these two categories, the lighter sins (Jeviora). 
«7 Tbid., XX, 8, 8: “ Quodss vere- 


f 


per; bi sols peccavi et malum 


cundia retrahente revelare ea coram 
hominibus erubescis, ills quem latere 
non possunt confitert ea ings sup- 
plicatione non desinas ac dicere et: 
‘ Iniquitatem meam ego agnosco et 
peccatum meum contra me est sem- 


coram te fect,’ qui et absque ullius 
verecundiae publicattone curare et 


_ Sine smproperio peccata donare con- 


suevit.” 
“ Hom. in Lev., 3, 4 
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For the latter, he says,*® absolution may be obtamed 
from the bishop; they are, without doubt, those very 
sins which he previously mentioned as incurring ex- 
communication.®° But it can also be seen from the 
passage in question, which sins he has in mind. They 
are the smaller sins of idolatry, such as participation 
in gladiatorial contests and pagan feasts, the holding 
of public offices or ambiguous utterances in regard to 
the faith. These are sins that approach very near to 
capital sins, but which the Montanists did not consider 
unpardonable. TERTULLIAN, therefore, cannot be 
quoted as inculcating an obligation to confess any but 
capital sins. 

(y) Even St. AUGUSTINE speaks of a class of sins 
intermediate between mortal and so-called daily sins.5? 
Of this class he writes: “If there were not some sins 
not to be punished by the humble penance which the 
Church imposes upon certain sinners, but with certain 
remedies of correction, the Lord would not have said, 
‘Correct him alone between thyself and him’” (Mi. 
18, 15). Must we perhaps understand this passage 
to mean that there was a private confession for an 
intermediate class of sins that occupied a position be- 
tween capital and ordinary venial sins? I cannot be- 
lieve this, since St. AUGUSTINE in many other pas- 
sages (cited above, p. 229) says nothing of such an in- 
termediate category of sins, nay positively excludes it. 
His meaning can only be this: some sins are remitted 
by public penance, others by good works, and still 
others, which violate Christian charity, by fraternal 
correction, 

(8) Catholic scholars have appealed to St. Curysos- 
TOM, in order to prove that in his tume, both in Antioch 
and 1n Constantinople, private confession to a priest 


“oC, 18. Sl De Fide et Opertbus, 26, 48, 
oC. 7. 
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was universally prevalent and was obligatory in the 
case of all “ mortal sins” in the sense that we under- 
stand this term to-day. But this appeal is in vain. 
I have demonstrated this at some length in my Jahr- 
biicher (1897, p. 540-544) and my arguments have 
met with approval.5? I will therefore treat the matter 
briefly here. 

ST. Curysostom frequently speaks of the confession 
of sins, but he means either public confession in the 
presence of others, or the outpouring of the heart inthe 
presence of God alone. ‘This latter he insists on again 
and again, and points out its necessity and advantages. 
It might be argued that in the confession made before 
God he also includes the confession made to a priest 
acting as the representative of God. But he never 
even insinuates this; nay, in several passages he posi- 
tively excludes this interpretation. ‘“‘ Therefore,” he 
writes,°4 “I exhort and beg you again and again: Con- 
fess to God without ceasing! I do not lead you into 
the circle of your fellow servants, and do not force you 
to reveal your sins to men. Unfold your conscience 
to God alone, show Him your wounds and ask help 
from Him. Show yourself to Him who will not re- 
proach you, but who will heal you. _Even though you 
be silent, He knows all.” The following words also 
deserve attention: “ How shall we receive pardon, if 
our sins are never brought to mind? Were-this the 
case, everything would be done. For just as he who 
enters within the gate is within, so he who pon- 
ders over his sins and meditates separately upon each 


®& Thus Binterim, Denkwirdig- usual standard of his otherwise 


ketten, V, 2, 437 ff; Wutpt, in 
the Kirchenlexikon, II, 230 f.; 
ScHwaNneE, Dogmengesch., II, 2nd 
ed., 1057; Pon.e, Lehrbuch der 
Dogmatik, III, 3rd ed., 1908, 496. 
Pohle’s chapter, “‘ Der Viterbewets 
fir die Beichte,” is not up to the 


excellent Lehrbuch. 

%S Funk, Lehrb. d. Kirchenge- 
schichte, 1907, p. 177; Hot, En- 
thusiasmus, 272; Kirscu, Zur Ge- 
Schichte d. kath. Betchte, 76. 

6% Hom. Contra Anomoeos, § 
(Montf., I, q9o0c d). 
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one, attains a cure for them all. But if he says, ‘I 
am a sinner,’ and does not weigh his sins and say, ‘I 
have done this or that,’ he will never cease sinning, 
because, while he always confesses them, he takes no 
measures for his betterment.” Dr. PoHLE is struck by 
the circumstance that CHrysostom calls the shamed 
sinner’s attention to the fact that he is confessing to 
God alone, although he claims that this Father of the 
Church does this in order to bring out the benefits of 
the seal of confession. But CHrysostom says nothing 
of the sigillum, which did not exist in the early days in 
the strict sense now attached to the term (below p. 250). 
There is no passage in the writings of CHRYSOSTOM | 
that justifies one in calling him an unmistakable wit- . 
ness for the existence of private confession. It is true, 
he says in a certain place, “ So do thou also show the 
wounds to the priest” (76 tepei).55 ScHWANE attaches 
great importance to this passage. But if it be taken 
in its context, it will be readily seen that it has ref- 
erence to fraternal correction. The meaning is: Show 
the priest the faults of others, so that he may correct 
them. The idea of a self-accusation on the sinner’s 
own part is excluded by the context.°° How far the 
penitential discipline of St. Curysostom’s time dif- 
fered from our own, may be gleaned from the circum- 
stance that Curysostom in his six books De Sacerdo- 
tio, in which he dilates on the dignity of the priesthood, 
mentions seventeen duties of the priest, but never once 
the hearing of confessions.5? 

If Socrates 58 and Sozomenus © say that NeEc- 
TARIUS, patriarch of Constantinople, by suppressing the 
office of penitentiary priest, “ gave every one liberty 
to approach the holy mysteries in accordance with the 


% Hom. De Statuts, 3. Cf. Theol. Quartalschr., 1829, 
The reading r@ lepei appears to 94. 

me to be doubtful, for it does not %H.E., V, 19. 

fit in with the context. @H.E., VII, 16. 
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dictates of his consctence,”’ the meaning can only be 
that after the abolition of the office of penitentiary 
the holy mysteries could be approached, at certain 
times at least, without confession. 

7. It cannot be dented that the present practice of 
penance and confession differs in many particulars 
from that of early Christian times. The main points 


' of difference are the following: 


(a) As to-day, so in ancient times, the obligation 
of confession applied only to mortal sins, but no¢t all 
the sins that we regard as mortal were then so under- 
stood. As I remarked above (p. 189), the defini- 
tion of mortal sin was not everywhere the same. Sins, 
such as failure to keep a fast-day, or missing mass now 
and then on Sunday, and in particular many sins of 
thought which we look upon as mortal, were hardly 
considered so in ancient days. At all events there was 
no obligation to confess these sins. In general the ob- 


- ligation to confess was binding in the case of such sins 
_ only as were subject to public penance, and since these 


for the most part were sins of deed, the confession of 
sins of thought was relatively much rarer than it is 
to-day. “ The distinction between peccata vemalia 
and mortalia,’ says SCHANZ,® “had not yet been ex- 
actly determined.” CaASSIAN in a passage of his Con- 
lationes (XXIII, 6, 4) observes that a distraction dur- 


ing prayer is no slight sin, but a very grievous crime 
 (gravissimum crimen). 


(b) Except in cases of necessity, absolution (or 
reconciliation) in olden times was not given immedi- 
ately after confession, but only after the requirements 
of penance had been discharged, and these were heavier 
and lasted much longer than the penance imposed at 
present. Absolution was made to depend, not only on 


© Die Lehre v. d. hi. Sakr., 575. 
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the confession of sins, but also on the zeal subse- 
quently shown in doing penance. Pope INNocENT I. 
expressly states that this must be so.®! 
tion took place little by little.®2 In the Statuta Boni- 
fatii (c. 31) we read: “Every priest shall see to it 
that all penitents be reconciled through his prayer im- 
mediately after making their confession.” & In 
earlier times, the imposition of penance was occasion- 
ally described as the sole purpose of confession; *4 
but later on confession became more and more the im- 
portant thing and the works of. penance were rele- 
gated to the background. The words of ALcuIN 
(Ep., 15, 4; 217) clearly point to this: ‘“ The Lord 
waits for our confession in order to give us the 
precious gift of pardon. . . . Therefore does He de- 
Sire to receive from sinners the gift of confession, in 
order that He may not find anything to punish... . 
You shall be able to obtain the full benefit of the cure 
if you do not conceal from the physician the wounds of 
your conscience.” During the late Carlovingian period 
we find that even in case of the most grievous sins, 
which called for a protracted public penance, the culprit 


was deprived of the Eucharist only for a certain period 


of his sentence, 4. e., reconciliation was granted before 
the expiration of the sentence.®* In ancient times there 
was a strong sentiment against reconciling sinners who 


Ep., 25, 7, 10: “Ceterum de tam confessionem paenitentium sin- 


The transi- | 


pondere aestimando delictorum sa- 
cerdotis est sudicare, ut attendat ad 
confessionem paenitentis et ad fletus 
atque lacrimas corrigentis, ac tum 
iubere dimittit, cum viderit con- 
gruam satisfactionem suam.” TerrR- 
TULLIAN (De Pud., c. 2) speaks of 
“venta ex castigatione.”’ 

@Loors, Leitfaden, 484-490. 

In Harvouin, III, 1944 and 
Mansi, XII, 386: “Curet unus- 
quisque presbyter statim post accep- 


gulos data oratione reconciliari.” 

% PauLinus, Vita Ambrosti, c. 39: 
ooo * quotienscumque illt aliquis ob 
percipiendam paenitentiam lapsus 
suos confessus esset.””’ Pope Leo I. 
(Ep., 168, 2) calls those who go to 
confession, “ qut paenitentiam pos- 
cunt.” 

For examples see HINSCHIUS, 
System des katholischen Kirchen- 
rechts, V, 107. 
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deferred their conversion to the hour of death (above, 
p. 208). Casarius oF ARLES (sixth century) 
thought little of a conversion effected just before 
death.°¢ But the Emperor CHARLEMAGNE demanded, 
in conformity with the prevailing custom, that the 
dying be granted pardon, even if they had previously 
refused to do penance.** ‘This custom no doubt con- 
tributed much to introduce the practice of granting 
absolution immediately after confession. 

(c) Periodic confession, as decreed for all Chris- 


- tians without exception, by the Fourth Lateran 


Council, and regular confession before the recep- 
tion of Communion, as it is largely practiced to-day 
among the laity, was unknown in Christian antiquity. 
There was, as early as the fourth century, a custom 


' existing in cloisters of making regular confession to 


Seiie ae ae 


fixed intervals.” & 


the superior as a means of attaining to greater spiritual 
perfection. The decree of the Fourth Lateran Coun- 
cil, however, contained nothing new for the 13th cen- 
tury, for the custom of going regularly to confession 
at the beginning of Lent and before the reception of. 
Communion was then firmly rooted. Then, too, pro- 
vincial synods had ordered that confession was to be 
made once or three times a year. “The wish and de- 
sire of the Church that confession should be made at 
regular intervals, was a matter well known to all; it 
had become customary to go to confession at certain. 
The decree of the Fourth Lateran 
by the ancient belief that the impo- 


sition of a proper penance was the 
smmediate purpose of confession. 


¢ Pseupo-AUGUSTINUS, Sermon., 
393 (P.L., XXXIX, 1714 and 


LXVII, 1082c): “ Ss quis positus 


in ultima necessitate aegritudinis 
suae voluerit accipere paenitentiam 
et accipit et mox reconcthatur et 
hinc vadit, fateor vobis, non ille 
negamus quod petit, sed non prae- 
sumimus, quia hinc bene exit; non 
praesumo, vos non fallo, non prae- 
sumo!” This utterance is inspired 


 Capit., 19, 10 of the year 769 
(in the Mon. Germ.: Capit. regum 
Franc., I, 45). 

So Casparr in Hauck’s Real- 
ensyk., art. ‘“‘ Beichte.” Kirscu 
(Zur Gesch. d. kath. Beichte, 173- 
183), gives a good survey of 
the proofs drawn from writers and 
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Council (A. D. 1215) is as follows: “ All the faith- 
ful of both sexes (ommis utriusque sexus fidelts), after 
arriving at the age of reason, shall faithfully confess 
all their sins in secret (solus) to a proper priest 
(proprio sacerdott), at least once a year, perform, 
as far as they are able, the penance imposed upon 
them, and reverently receive the sacrament of the 
Eucharist at least during Easter time.” °° The term 
“ proper priest”? means one’s pastor. “Should any 
one for good reasons desire to confess to a stranger,” 
the decree continues, “ let him ask and receive permis- 
sion from his own priest; otherwise, no other [priest] 
can either loose or bind him.” ” 

8. The view generally adopted by Protestant schol- 
ars is that the system of confession that prevailed 
in the Middle Ages, especially confession prescribed at 
stated intervals, and the avowal of even the lesser sins 
of thought, 4s due to the extension of the monastic dis- 
cipline to the laity. “ That the actual confession of all 
sins to the priest,’’ writes HARNACK, “ and the impos- 
ing of all sorts of satisfaction for the hundred and one 
offences of every-day life, in a word, private confession | 


synods after the year 800. A synod contrition of heart.” As regards 


held at Gran, in 1114, commanded 
(Herete, Kons., V, 289): “ All 
lay persons must confess and com- 
municate on Easter, Pentecost, and 
Christmas, clerics must go to con- 
fession and Communion on_ the 
principal feast days.” Somewhat 
later Atanus or Lititz (about 
1200) wrote in his treatise, De Arie 
Praedicatoria (P.L., CCX, 179): 
“There is a duty incumbent upon 
all lay people of confessing three 
times in the year, namely, at 
Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost. 
- -- But to-day the practice has 
crept in that lay persons and clerics 
scarcely confess once a year, and 
when they do, they do it more as a 
matter of custom than from any 


the history of the obligation of con- 
fession once a year, see A. ViL- 
LIEN, Histoire des Commande- 
ments de VEglise, and ed., Paris, 
1909, 146 ff. 

°° Mansi, XXII, 1007 f. 

7 Does the decree of the Lateran 
Council apply only to those who 
have committed grievous sin during 
the course of the year? Kirscn 
seems to assume that it does. Hun- 
SCHIUS says that opinions are di- 
vided. He himself maintains that 
the decree is not restricted in its 
application to venial sins. ScHANZ 
follows him (Die Lehre von den hl. 
Sakramenten, p. 576 ff.), as does 
also Huco Kocm (Theol. Revue, 
1903, 613). 
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to the priest, became the rule, is only to be explained 
by the gradual insinuation into the Church at large of 
the monkish discipline. The thing began in the Iro- 


Scottish Church, which was eminently a monastic 


Church.” 74 In order that we may form a correct 
judgment tn the matter, we must keep in view the prac- 
tice of confession in the old-time monasteries. 

St. BasiL recommended for his monasteries a 
nightly examination of conscience, and a manifesta- 
tion of all faults committed to the assembled com- 
munity, in order that they might be corrected by 
prayer offered in common.’* But in other passages 
he says, one should not confess to every one, but “to 
those to whom God has entrusted the dispensation of 
His mysteries,’ ** or to the superior, or “to those 
who enjoy the confidence of the brethren.” 7* When 
a sister confesses to a “ presbyter” *® it is advisable 
for the abbess to be present.”® The monastic rule of 
St. Basix also ordained that every breach of discipline 
be revealed to the superior, either by the one at 
fault, or by those who happen to know of ‘the delin- 
quency, inasmuch as the culprits cannot cure them- 
selves.77 From all of which st appears that frequent 
confession in these monasteries was merely a means of 
discipline. ‘The monk was advised to reveal his heart 
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and his innermost thoughts every night to the brethren 
and to acknowledge all his faults to the superior, or 
to others worthy of trust. It is not easy to determine 
who are meant by the phrase “ those to whom God 
has entrusted the dispensation of His mysteries,” - 
whether “ priests” or “ others worthy of trust.” The 
latter interpretation appears to me as the more prob- 
able. It is likewise doubtful: whether or not these » 
cloister confessions, or at least some of them, in- 
volved sacramental reconciliation. 

CASSIAN recommends confession even for the most 
secret sinful thoughts.7® The rule of St. BENEDICT 
designates it as an act of humiliation if a monk makes 
no effort to conceal all his evil thoughts and secret 
faults. The rule of CHRODEGANG in its original form 
(c. 14) exacted two confessions before the bishop every 
year for each canon regular; the first at the beginning 
of Lent, and the other sometime between the middle 
of August and the first of November. According to 
the enlarged form of the rule (c. 32) each was com- 
pelled to confess his sins on the three great feasts. 

In Ireland and England, where public penance ac- 
companied by public reconciliation had never ex- 
isted,"® and the monasteries enjoyed a remarkable 
prestige, this monastic practice soon found its way 
into lay circles. Our knowledge of the penitential dis- 
cipline prevailing in those countries is gathered from 
the penitenttal books (above p. 213) 8° by which 
the monks were instructed as to the proper works of 
penance to be imposed for different kinds of sins. The 


7 Paenitentiale Theodors, I, 13, 4. 
80 WASSERSCHLEBEN, Die Bussord- 


% Conl., II, 11, 6 £.; Inst., IV, 9, 
1: “ Ad quod ut facile valeant per- 


venire, consequenter instituuntur, 
nullas penitus cogitationes prurientes 
in corde perniciosa confustone ce- 
bare, sed confestim ut exortae fue- 
rint, eant suo patefacere seniors.” 


nungen der abendlandischen Kirche 
(1851). Herm. Jos. Scumitz, Die 
Bussbiicher und die Bussdissiplis 
der Kirche, 2 vols., 1883 and 1898. 
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oldest of these books comes from Ireland and is named 
after a certain VINNIAUS (c. 570). The most widely 
influential of them all was the penitential book of 
THEODORUS, a Greek monk, who died in 690, as arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. From Ireland the penitential 
books were introduced into France by St. CoLUMBA 
(d. 615), he himself, as it appears, having composed © 
one. Mscr. SCHMITZ, auxiliary bishop of Cologne, 
endeavored to show that the Roman Church possessed 
a penitential book of its own.8! But this is very doubt- 
ful. 

There can be no doubt that the monks of Ireland 
and England, with their penitential books, exercised a 
vast influence on the penttential system of the Frankish 
churches. The chief peculiarity of these books was 
that, unlike the old discipline of public penance, they 
took into consideration the ordinary sins of every- 
day life, especially evil thoughts and desires. Their 
use tended to make men’s consciences more delicate, and 
confession more frequent.®? Dogmatically, the dis- 
tinction between grievous and light sins remained un- 
determined, and hence confession and _ ecclesiastical 
absolution were demanded only for a relatively small 
number of sins. But theory followed practice.82 The 
immediate consequence was that the list of grievous 
- sins became larger and consequently obligatory con- 
fession more frequent. Further, there arose among 
the laity the practice of going to confession as a mere 
matter of devotion, especially before communion.® 


81 Die Bussbicher, II, 138 ff. 

In regard to the influence of 
the Irish and Anglo-Saxon peniten- 
tial books, see Hauck, Kirchen- 
geschichte Deutschlands, I, 2nd ed., 
262-268; Loninc, Geschichte d. 
deutschen Kirchenrechts, II, 469 ff.3 
Scuanz, Die Lehre von den hi. 
Sakr., 373-375. 


8 SCHANZ, op. cit., 574. 

% Theodort Liber de Mensura 
Paenitentiarum (Paenit. Theodori), 
Cc. 42, in WASSERSCHLEBEN, of. cit., 
360: “ Confessiones autem dari dili- 
gentius praecipitur, maxime de com- 
mottonibus anims, antequam ad mis- 
som eatur.... Stcuts a peccatis 
capitalibus cavendum est, antequam 
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But the new practice was not established entirely with- 
out opposition. ALcuIN ® tells us that in the province 
of Gothia, the lay people refused to confess to a priest, 
their bold pretension being that they were obliged to 
confess only to God. As late as A. D. 813, we find 
in the canons of the Council of Chalons (can. 33) this 
statement: ‘“‘ There are some who say that one need 
confess his sins to no one but God alone.” 

But the influence of the monastic discipline of Ire- 
land and England upon the penitential discipline of | 
the Western Church must not be exaggerated, as is 
usually done by Protestants. Confession, as tt existed 
in the Middle Ages, and as it exists to-day, in tts es- 
sential elements dates back to the beginnings of Chris- 
tiamty. In the same measure in which public penance 
became narrowed down in the early Middle Ages, and 
gradually disappeared, private penance, accompamed 
by private confession, became more tmporiant and 
widely practiced. ‘This was the case particularly in 
the fourth and fifth centuries, during which, as we are 
informed by St. AUGUSTINE and St. LEo L., private 
confession was sedulously fostered (above, p. 222). 
It had, as even Loors ® is forced to admit, “at least 
in several countries, thrown a bridge between the old 
ecclesiastical discipline and the new system with its 
confession and penance.” ORIGEN and ST. CYPRIAN 
had already strongly recommended the confession of 
secret sins to the priest. A regular confession of even 
the most secret sins of thought was very early (we 
mention only St. Basix and CassIAN) recommended 
as a means of perfection. The maim difference be- 
tween confession then and now has been best described 


communicandum sit, ita etiam ab fessionem sacerdotibus dare, quos a 

incertioribus vitits et morbis lan- deo Christo cum sanctis apostolis 

guentis anims.” solvends ligandique accepisse potesta- 
SED, 277 (ed. Jaffé): “*.. tem credimus.” 

neminem ex laicis suam velle con- % Lettfaden, 481. 
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by Karu MUtter,®? who says that confession “in 
primitive times merely indicated the beginning of pen- 
ance, but was later followed immediately by absolution, 
and that in the beginning the sins confessed were 
» something altogether [?] different from those of 
later times.” Dogmatic theology in course of time 
examined the relation of the various elements of the 
sacrament of penance more carefully and determined 
the concept and extent of grievous sin. “ Yet there 
never existed a doubt,’ says Schanz, “that even in 
those days [in Christian antiquity] the Church pos- 
sessed a tribunal of penance, and that penance, next to 
Baptism, was the sacrament of the shipwrecked.” 58 

9. Up to the twelfth century, the formula of absolu- 
tion in use throughout the universal Church was depre- 
catory, 1. e., had the character of a prayer. By and by, 
the indicative or declarative formula (ego te absolvo) 
began to be used in the Western Church and was either 
used alone or in conjunction with the traditional 
prayer, until about the year 1250, when the dep- 
recatory form fell entirely into disuse.8® Sr. 
Tuomas AguInas declared all formulas clothed in the 
form of a petition to be null and void. ‘The 
Council of Trent (Sess. 14, c. 3) defined that the 
words, “Ego te absolvo a peccatis tus, in nomine 
Patris, etc.” constitute the forma of the sacrament. 
With the exception of the Armenians, only the Greek 
Church to-day employs the deprecatory form. 

But what meaning did the deprecatory formula 
of the ancients have? Was tt merely a prayer for 
! forgweness, or did tt effect pardon? Catholic schol- 


8 Theologische Literatursetiung, intercessor, and that the mercy of 


1897, 465. 

88 Schanz, op. cit., 575. 

8 This has been proved by Mort- 
Nus and Lea. Poute admits it 
(Lehrbuch, III, 430 f.). Leo I. 
says that the priest is the penitent’s 


God is obtained only by the suppli- 
cation of the priest. 

 Opusc., 18 (al. 22), De forma 
absolutionis. Cf. Summa  Theol., 
ITI, q. 84, art. 3. 
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ars maintain that the absolution given by a priest 
in the early days was endowed with the sacramental 
character. Protestants are divided on this question. 
Kart MULLER ®! espouses the Catholic view, HaAr- 
NACK 9? denies it. The latter says: “It was not set- 
tled that the priest alone could forgive sins, nor were 
the value and result of priestly forgiveness fixed.” 
Loors ®8 thinks it was the common opinion among 
early Christians that the sins of a penitent were “ re- 
mitted ” by the priest, but that some attributed to him 
merely the role of intercessor or physician. Stull, as 
far as I can see, the matter is perfectly clear. Form- 
ally, the priest merely appeared to intercede for the 
penitent, but in reality every one was persuaded that 
God invariably heard his prayer and that in case of 
mortal sin the mediation of the Church was tindts- 
pensable. Penttential works on the part of sinners 
were considered of greater importance than to-day, 
and it was believed that forgiveness was the joint re- 
sult of the priestly intercession and the fulfilment of 
the conditions of penance on the part of the sinner. 
Pope Leo I.** says this explicitly. 

* It ts not difficult to show that the ancients attributed 
a sacramental character to reconctliation as effected 
through the mediation of the priest. In his celebrated 
edict Pope Catuistus I. declares: ‘I remit, to such 
as have discharged [the requirements of] penance, the 
sins of both adultery and fornication (ego . .. pec- 
cata dimito).” That he made this declaration in 
virtue of the power of the keys, granted to the Church 
by Christ, is clearly apparent from the testimony of 
TERTULLIAN.®5 PsEupO-AUGUSTINE earnestly ex- 
horts those guilty of mortal sin to have recourse to 

8 Theol. Abh., Weissdcker gewid- 98 Leitfaden, 487 f. 


met, 1892, 292. %ED., 108, 2. 
8 History of Dogma, V, 326. % De Pud., c. 21. 
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the power of the keys, and says that unless they do so, 
they cannot hope for eternal salvation.** St. Leo [. 
is still clearer on this point. In his Ep., 108, 2, he 
writes: “The divine mercy comes to the help of sin- 
ful man by restoring the hope of eternal life, not only 
through the grace of Baptism, but also through the 
medicine of penance, in order that they who have lost 
the gifts of regeneration, thereby damning themselves 
by their own judgment, may receive pardon for their 
transgresstons. Divine mercy has so ordained things, 
that the pardon of God cannot be obtained except by 
the supplications of the priests (ut indulgentia Dei nist 
supplicationibus sacerdotum nequeat obtinert).” The 
Lord has granted the rulers of the Church power to 
reconcile those who confess and do penance. “In 
this work,” LEo continues, “‘ the Redeemer Himself 
constantly cooperates and lends His assistance in the 
performance of that which He has commanded His 
servants to do, for He says, ‘I am with you all days 
even to the consummation of the world.’ Jf, there- 
fore, anything ts done through our services in the 
proper order and with the desired consequences, +t 1s 
undoubtedly a gift of the Holy Ghost.’ Atcutn calls 
the priest “ reconciliattomts adjutor,” but in the same 
Epistle (112) he also says that the priest himself dis- 
penses pardon and that “he looses in virtue of the 
power granted to the Church (ex ecclestastica auctori- 
tate solvere).” 

Loors ®? maintains that it used to be held that the 
priest, in giving absolution, merely declares that the 
sinner is reconciled to God, but that he does not ef- 
fect reconciliation. This is not correct. If the priests 


% Sermon., 351, 9: “Implicatus ut sit solutus in caelo, et audet sibé 
igitur tam mortiferorum vinculis post hanc vitam, quia tantum chri- 
peccatorum detrectat aut differt aut  stianus dicitur, salutem aliquam pol- 
dubitat confugere ad ipsas claves _ liceri.” 
ecclesiae, quibus solvatur in terra, 7 Leitfaden, 487. 
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have the power of binding and loosing —as the 
ancients often said—then they certainly remit sins 
and do not merely declare them to be remitted. 
PsEuDO-AUGUSTINE plainly concedes that the power of 
the keys is wielded by the clergy.°8 How, then, can 
STEITZ say that this author is ignorant of a pardon 
granted in God’s name in virtue of a judicial power 
delegated to the clergy? If the priests have received 
the Holy Ghost, in order that they may be able to remit 
or retain sins, then we can say with St. AUGUSTINE ” 
that it is not they who forgive sin, but the Holy Ghost 
through them. Still their judicial declaration pos- 
sesses the character of a real forgiveness. ST. GREG- 
ORY THE GREAT remarks that the bishops are clothed 
with the power of binding and loosing, and are, there- 
fore, endowed with judicial prerogatives; hence, when 
a sinner performs the necessary penance, a judicial ut- 
terance absolves him.?°° J¢ is true that in the Mid- 
dle Ages, for a time at least, the tdea prevailed that 
God alone can “bind” and “loose,” and that the 
Church merely “ declares ” or “ proclaims ” the divine 
sentence. Hucu or St. Victor ascribes this opinion 
to “certain writers.” 1°! It is unmistakably taught by 
St. ANSELM OF CANTERBURY,!°? ABELARD,?°3 GRATIAN 


8 Sermon., 351, 9 

© Sermon., 99, 8-9: Commenting 
on the words of St. Luke (7, 49): 
* Who is this man that forgiveth 
sins also?” he says: ‘‘ Certain her- 
etics say: Ego absolvo, ego mundo, 
ego sanctifico; but to these Christ 
replies, During my life on earth I 
ascribed forgiveness of sins to faith 
(‘Thy faith hath made thee 
whole ’).” ‘“‘ Let them not rejoin,” 
continues St. Augustine, ‘ Whatever 
you shall loose on earth,’ etc. 
These words are rather to be under- 
stood thus: ‘The Lord desired to 
give men the Holy Ghost and 
willed that the sins of those believ- 


ing in Him should be forgiven by 
the Holy Ghost Himself and not 
through the merits of men.’ ” 

100 Hom. im Evang., 26. 

101 De Sacr., II, 8 (P.L., CLXXVI, 
564c and s56sa). 

108 Homiliae et Exhort., n. 13 
(P.L., CLVIII, 662b). Anserm 
here expounds the words, “as they 
went in they were made pure” 
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(in his Decretum),!°* and PETER THE LomBarp.°5 
Morinus 1% says that this view prevailed generally 
among the Schoolmen about the year 1200. But these 
testimonies throw no light on the view current in the 
early days. GRATIAN (op. cit.) explicitly opposes his 
own opinion to that of Christian antiquity and the 
early Middle Ages. RICHARD OF ST. VICTOR dealt a 
fatal blow to Gratian’s contention in his work De Po- 
testate Ligandi et Solvendi, where he refers to it as 
“tam frivola, ut ridenda potius videatur quam refel- 
leda.”’ 

‘10. In conclusion we must say a few words on the 


‘subject of the confessor. 


7 ae 


Whilst the administration of the public penitential 
discipline in ancient times was always regarded as one 
of the chief duties of the bishop, the priests are, from 
the very beginning, referred to as those to whom pri- 
vate confession should be made. Of course, the bishop 
was naturally considered one of their number. At an 
early date in the Greek Church, the faithful began to 
repair for confession to the monks, many of whom 
were not vested with the sacredotal character. This 
custom became more widespread when, from the year 
400 onward, the official Greek Church almost ceased 
to concern itself with penance and confession, and its 
priests, in many instances, inspired little confidence be- 
cause of their loose manner of living. The result was 
that for centuries, up to the year 1250, the power of 
binding and loosing in the Greek Church was almost 
exclusively exercised by the monks. This surprising 
fact was first discovered by Kari Ho it, whose book, 


liberantur ab eis in conspectu divin 10% De Paen., c. 34-37. 


inspectoris. ... Perveniendum  ta- 10 Liber Sent., IV, dist. 18, 5-6 
men est ad sacerdotes et ab eis (P.L., CXCII, 466). Cf. on this 
quaerenda solutio, ut, qui iam whole question K. MUtiier, Theol. 
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Abh., 300 ff. 
10 Comm. Hist., 1. 8, « 8, 2 (ed. 
Antwerp, 1682, p. 529). 
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Enthusiasmus und Bussgewalt im griechischen Ménch- 
tum, shows conclusively that from the end of the 
iconoclastic controversy (about 800) until the middle 
of the 13th century, the monks were in sole possession 
of the power of binding and loosing, even in regard 
to capital sins. Critics have accepted this conclusion. , 
The only disputed point hinges on the word “ sole,” 
which ts undoubtedly incorrect.©* IT can only men-’ 
tion very briefly the stages in this evolution. 

TERTULLIAN, as a Montanist, ascribed the power of 
forgiving sins solely to the “ ecclesia spiritus.’’ 18 
ORIGEN says that he who forgives sins must have re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost, like the Apostles, and that “ his 
conduct must prove him to be a man who is guided by 
the Holy Ghost, after the example of the Son of God, 
to do all that is to be done with reason,” in other words, 
he must be a “spiritual man” (avevpariuds dvnp) 1° 
In another passage the same writer says:1!° ‘ Who- 
soever lies in the bondage of his own sin, binds and 
looses in vain.” The same view was taken by PsEupo- 
DIoNYsIUS THE AREOPAGITE.!44_ He argues that 
priests who lead godless lives have lost the sacredotal 
power, because, as they themselves remain in darkness, 
they cannot enlighten others, nor forgive sins. Such 
Donatistic principles as these no doubt contributed to 
enhance the prestige of the monks. 

The Greek monasteries of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies were noted for their strict discipline. In the 
time of the Monophysite controversy, which for a 
hundred years shook the Eastern half of the Roman 
Empire, the majority of bishops, as later on in the 
iconoclastic dispute, showed themselves to be weak 


. 107 Mryer, in the Gott. gel. Ans., 108 De Pud., c. 21. 

1898, 866, and Funk, in the Theol. 100 De Oratione, c. 28 (de la Rue, 
Quartalschr., 1899, 458. Fuwnx, in- I, 255). 

stead of sole says, “‘ frequently and 110 Hom. in Matt., 12, 14. 


by and by prevailingly.” 11 Ep., 8, 2 (P.G., III, 1092a-c). 
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and subservient courtiers, whereas the monks staunchly 
defended the principles of the Church, oftentimes by 
force. The consequence was that they came to be 
highly esteemed by the people. It soon became cus- 
tomary, especially in distress of conscience, to go to 
them, and they enjoyed great confidence because it was 
believed that, having the Holy Ghost, they possessed 
the power to cleanse from sin.'!* The eighth epistle 
of the PSEuDO-AREOPAGITE gives us a good idea what 
pretensions the monks made at that time.'* Briefly 
stated, the letter is as follows: A sinner with all 
the marks of contrition, casts himself at the feet 
of a priest. The monk DrmopuHitus pushes him 
aside, and when the priest takes up his defence, casts 
both out of the Church. PsEupo-Dionysius reproaches 
the monk for such conduct and declares that the power 
of the priests is much higher than that of the thera- 
peutes (7. e., monks). ‘“‘ How can this be,” the monk 
replies, “if the priests of God live evilly? How can 
they who are unenlightened themselves, give light to 
those in darkness?” 

After the iconoclastic controversy, the monks as- 
sumed little by little the upper hand in all that related 
to penance, and this position was left uncontested by 
the official Greek Church. NICEPHORUS THE CON- 
FESSOR, patriarch of Constantinople (c. 820), says 
(can. 16) that in the absence of the priest, a monk, even 
though he be not a priest, can impose works of pen- 
ance. LEQUIEN has reprinted among the works of ST. 
Joun DamaASscENE !"* a treatise entitled Epistula de 
Confessione, which, as Hott ?!® has shown, is the 
work of Symeon, ‘the new theologian,’ who lived 

113 For examples cfr. Migne, P.G., 14 Op. Joh. Damasc., I, 598-610. 
LXXXII, r297d, 1477d. 15 Enthusiasmus, 1 ff 


18 See Kocu, Hist. Jahrb., 1900, 
71 ff. 
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about the year 1000, in a monastery at Constantinople. 
In this letter the question is raised whether it is per- 
missible for a monk, who is not a priest, to exercise 
the power of “binding” and “loosing.” The an- 
swer is that originally this right belonged to the bishops 
and priests, but that they lost it by their immoral lives. 
The right then passed to the monks, who now have 
the Holy Spirit and are the real disciples of Jesus, 
as is proved by their manner of living and their 
miracles. About the year 1100, JOHN NESTEUTES 
writes: “Bishops and priests are there to instruct 
us; but to preach penance and to hear confessions be- 
longs to the monks.”’ Shortly after the year 1200, 
Baldwin, the Latin Emperor of Constantinople, ad- 
dressed a letter to Pope Innocent III., in which he 
complained of the fact that, in the Greek Church, the 
priests were disregarded and the monks were in full 
possession of the power of binding and loosing.'!® 
About the same time, this custom began to be com- 
bated, and it was gradually wiped out after the year 
1250. Hott is of the opinion that this was mainly 
due to the fact that the Greeks at the Council of Lyons 
(A. D. 1274) accepted the Latin doctrine of seven 
sacraments and that this doctrine was subsequently re- 
ceived by the people at large. This may be admitted. 
Formerly the consecration of monks was considered 
a sacrament, but now it was excluded from the list. 
11. The seal of confession was unknown in Chris- 
tian antiquity. SozoMENus??" explicitly states that 
discretion is one of the qualifications that a penitentiary 
priest must possess. But as long as the practice ex- 
isted of confessing and doing penance publicly, the © 
seal of confession could not naturally be as strictly en- 
forced as it was later. PAuLinus relates 145 that St. 


116 See P.L., CCXV, 452¢. 18 Vita Ambr., C. 39. 
17 H.E., VII, 16. 
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AMBROSE spoke to God alone concerning the sins con- 
fessed to him,— whence it may be inferred that others 
were not so careful in this respect. The rule of 
CHRODEGANG, which commanded that all canons reg- 
ular must confess to the bishop twice a year, ordained 
(c. 14) certain penalties for those who concealed their 
sins for fear the bishop might depose them, and then 
confessed these sins to another priest.11® The strict 
prohibition against revealing anything told in confes- 
sion first appeared in the Western Church when the 
Fourth Lateran Council treated it in connection with 
the command of annual confession. In the Eastern 
Church, as early as 527, the synod of Dovin, in 
Armenia, had pronounced anathema against a priest 
who had violated the seal of confession.}*° 


§ 12. Retrospect 


Whoever glances over what has been said in the 
foregoing pages must admit that, no matter how the 
present-day discipline may differ in appearance from 
that of the early days, there can be no question of any 
substantial modification or innovation on the part of 
the Church in the administration of the sacrament of 
penance. As inregard to the sacrament of matrimony, 
so in regard to penance, the Church has the right to 
determine the conditions for a valid and licit reception, 
and these conditions may change in the lapse of ages 
and according to circumstances. The Church has al- 
ways claimed the power to forgive sins, or, as it is 
sometimes called, the power of the keys. Further- 
more, she has always taught that “ mortal sins’ must 
be submitted to this power; and, finally, she has always 
demanded confession as a requisite for the forgiveness 

119 HereLe, Konz., IV, 21. Das Beichtsiegel in seiner geschicht- 
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of mortalsins. There was no agreement as to what sins 
were to be considered mortal among the ecclesiastical 
authors for centuries. Some narrowed the concept, 
others widened it. BATIFFOL is right when he says? 
that what we call venial sins are by no means identical 
with the “ peccata levia”’ mentioned by St. AucGus- 
TINE,” and still less with the “ peccata leviora”’ of 
which TERTULLIAN speaks. Many sins are now 
called mortal which in the eyes of the ancients were 
reckoned as “daily” or “light” sins. As late as the 
seventh century, St. IstporE wrote: “If the sins are 
not so great as to entail excommunication, the culprit 
should not abstain from the remedy of the body of the 
Lord.” * 

In the first four centuries, public confession for all | 
mortal sins committed openly was the rule throughout 
the whole Church. But even this public confession pre- 
supposed a previous confession made privately, since it 
could only take place after the Church authorities had 
given their consent. During the fourth century we 
find that in many parts of the Church private penance 
and private confession, followed by private absolution, 
replaced public penance. Hence the inference may 
be justly drawn that this practice existed even at an 
earlier date, at least for mortal sins committed in pri- 
vate. This inference becomes almost a certainty in the 
light of what OrIGEN and CyYPRIAN say in regard 
to the confession of sins of thought. After 400, the 
practice of public penance, and especially public con- 
fession, became more and more restricted ; in the Ori- 
ental Church it seems to have entirely disappeared. 


1 tudes d’Hist., I, 3rd ed., 198. 

De Symb., 7, 15. 

8 De Pud., c. 18, fin. 

4 De Offic. Eccl., I, 18, 7-8: “ Ce- 
terum si talia peccata, quae quast 
mortuum ab altars removeant, prius 


agenda paenitentia est ac st deinde 
hoc salutiferum medicamentum tunc 
suscipiendum. ... St non sunt tanta 
peccata, ut excommunicandus quts- 
que tudicetur, non debet a medicina 
domintct corporis separart.” 
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Absolution, which, as a rule, in olden times was given 
after the fulfilment of the penance imposed, gradually 
came to precede it, and the penance became lighter and 
lighter. 

The obligation to confess one’s sins at certain stated 
periods, as imposed on all Christians by the Fourth 
Lateran Council, was, so far as the laity is concerned, 
entirely unknown in the early ages. But in the mon- 
-asteries, from the fourth century on, frequent and 
‘regular confession, even of sins of less importance, 
was customary. This custom spread among the laity 
in Ireland and England and, at the dawn of the Mid- 
dle Ages, was brought over to the continent by Irish 
and English missionaries. Its diffusion was aided by 
the disappearance of the system of public penance, by 
the increase of piety in the Middle Ages, and as a 
consequence of theological study, which gradually de- 
termined the notion and extent of mortal sin. But all 
this involved no doctrinal revolution, and HARNACK 4s 
entirely wrong when he writes: “The Church pos- 
sessed a formal sacrament of penance, with all its 
subtleties, for many centuries, while dogmatic theology 
knew of no such thing, but spun a finer thread.’ ® 
There have been many modifications in practice, but 
‘ the doctrine always remained the same. 


5 History of Dogma, V, 327. 
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